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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 

? B "\HESE stories have been selected from a great mass 

I of original material obtained from prisoners of war 

A of many nationalities—English, French, American, 
Russian, Italian, German and Austrian—who escaped from 
their war-prisons. 

I have endeavoured to avoid “editing” as far as possible, 
but this has not been easy. Some of the stories were written 
by the Escapers themselves. Many had to be translated. 
Others were taken down verbatim or in notes immediately 
after the actual escape, and many of the heroes were subse¬ 
quently killed in action, so that the stories retained the outlook 
of the war years. All the actors were men of action, doers 
of deeds, and few of them were trained or practised in 
writing. They stumbled and stuttered in their words. 
They mixed their ideas and their sequences. They stressed 
what was trivial because it had meant so much to them and 
they omitted the essential often through modesty. 

Here and there I have been forced to help, but none the 
less the stories remain in their original simplicity and often 
in homely language. Few are literature in the sense of 
well-chosen words and balanced phrases, but all have the 
primary essential of great literature—the quality of absolute 
sincerity. 

They are first-hand records of amazing deeds of courage, 
daring and endurance, and they have retained the pulse of 
great effort inspired by high resolve. 

H. G. A. 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


BY H. C. ARMSTRONG 

W HEN war was personal combat between men face 
to face it was a fine, gallant affair. It was one of 
the constructive and vitalising forces of the world. 
It built up and tested the qualities of the nations. It was 
the discoverer and purge of rottenness. It was the inspira¬ 
tion of great art and great literature. It pulsed with 
high adventure, with life, with brave endeavour and with 
courage and endurance. 

When it became no more than massed killing from a 
distance by machinery, poison gases and big guns it became 
ugly, bestial and senseless, and as cold-blooded as big busi¬ 
ness. From being human and a force for good, it became 
inhuman and a force for tremendous evil. 


Trench warfare is drab and wearisome. The patrolling 
of the high seas contains little adventure. The individual 
appears rarely in either. Bully beef in tins, engines and 
petrol, shells in steel cases, mathematicians, well out of the 
danger zone, calculating with diagrams and working 
through telephones, are more important than the soldiers 
in the trenches or the sailors in the ships. Only sometimes 
in aerial combats, and always in the attempts of prisoners 
of war to escape, do the old individual, personal element 
and the old glamour of high adventure remain. 

The prisoner of war is more defenceless than the most 
primitive savage. All the odds are against him, prison walls, 
barbed-wire, sentries with rifles, grey routine that may, 
unless fought against, break his spirit and destroy his will 
to act. 

If he .decides to escape he must do so bare-handed with 
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only such crude implements as he can find, a nail dug out 
of a wall for a tool, shreds of cotton twisted into cord, a 
piece of fire-wood for a hammer, an old blanket for a dis¬ 
guise. He must pit himself single-handed against a whole 
system devised to keep him locked away. If he succeeds, 
his reward will be to return to the front line to fight again: 
if he fails, perhaps he will be shot, and anyway there will 
be punishment in the cells. 


It is natural, therefore, that prisoners of war should let 
things slide. The majority do. Some I saw who settled 
placidly down to the monotony in which the day’s work 
was the getting through of it. Others worried about their 
affairs or their ambitions but had not the backbone to act. 
The older men deteriorated faster than the younger. 
Colonels who for thirty years had been giving orders, and 
who now had no more orders to give, became listless, grey¬ 
haired and bowed, and would sit for hours with empty eyes. 

There remained the few, the very few, who were the 
'“Escapers,” and who refused to give way or to let the 
routine, the failures and the punishments break their spirit. 
They claimed the prisoner’s privilege —lawlessness and fierce 
resentment against all and every order. 

For them the life of the prisoner was hell; the craving 
to be up and doing; the hatred of restraint; the sense of 
being shut away and useless behind bars while great deeds 
were being done outside and the world was full of struggle. 


I know that hell, for I was an Escaper. I was captured 
at the siege of Kut-al-Amarah in Mesopotamia and with 
eleven thousand others marched across the northern 
Arabian deserts sixteen hundred miles up through Syria and 
the mountains into the Interior of Turkey. Only a handful 
of us were left after that march, for the rest were killed by 
neglect, the summer’s sun and disease. 
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We were as hard as leather. Then we came to our prison 
and were locked away within walls and behind bars. 

A little rest was good, but soon my body crept with angry 
revolt, demanding the exercise and the open air and free¬ 
dom to which it was accustomed. I could not keep still, 
but paced up and down behind my bars. 

In Kut we had been starved for weeks, with only a little 
bread full of grit and stones and a pound of horseflesh for 
our day’s rations. Long-drawn-out starvation kills all active 
thought. On the march we had been like animals plodding 
forward, with only the blind instinct for food, water and 
sleep and the insistent subconscious fear that if we fell out 
we should have our throats cut, to drive us on. 

Escape had not come into my consciousness. Now, in 
prison I saw all the chances I had missed. I turned each 
one over in my mind and cursed myself for my folly. 

Then the monotony of the life began to bear down on me. 
I dreaded that empty monotony and I fought against it. 

All day and every day there was nothing to do that was 
of any value. There was a narrow street between the 
houses where we were imprisoned. I walked in that street. 
I created work, but it was aimless and there was no future. 
I might be locked away for years. One pessimist told me 
how the French prisoners had been kept in England from 
1792 to 1815. I lived so close with my fellow-prisoners, 
without privacy, without for one minute being able to get 
away from them, that soon I did not realise how time passed. 
There seemed to be no past and no future. Time did not 
pass. It hung down on us like a dead fog. 

We were a monastic community, without the ideals and 
enthusiasm of monks. No woman came into our lives, but 
we had no strong vows of celibacy to keep the warmth out 
of our blood. There were Russians and French in the camp 
as well as English. The Russians had a woman or two con¬ 
cealed among them as orderlies, until they quarrelled and 
the prison authorities found out. The French were frank. 
They received from their wives and women not photographs 
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or trinkets as momentoes but pieces of dainty underclothes 
which they kept under their pillows. The English tried to 
avoid facts and partially succeeded. 

It was the life of the living dead, and I saved myself by 
preparing to escape. I found others of a like mind. We 
tried and failed and tried again. We spent all the time 
scheming, planning and watching for any chances. 

At last we decided to make for an island in the Mediter¬ 
ranean four hundred miles to the south across the mountains. 
We must get into touch with someonein England and get help. 
We worked out a code and sent a letter in the ordinary post 
which ended, “Please send a pair of boots from that big shop, 
I have forgotten its name, opposite the Duke of Cambridge’s 
statue near Trafalgar Square.” The big shop was the War 
Office, and the experts soon worked out our code and replied. 

Two months later the boots arrived, and in the heel of 
one was a compass. 

After that came books with certain letters dotted, which, 
when put together, gave us details of our route, the hours 
and dates at which a boat would wait for us off the island 
and how to signal to her. We elaborated a dozen methods 
of communication, a map bound cunningly in the back of 
a grammar or a slip of news in a cigarette. 

We began to store food from the parcels we received and 
what we could buy locally. We tested the values of the 
various foods in relation to their weight and bulk. Porridge 
was no good. Its effects were gone within two hours. We 
found beef tablets, with chocolate and corn slightly roasted 
had the best values. 

We watched the sentries round the camp and learned all 
their routine. We made packs out of some canvas and 
worked them with a sharp nail until our fingers bled from 
pushing the awkward thing through the coarse material. 
We exercised to get fit and in trim. We got leave to get 
an axe and cut up our own fire-wood: the axe would be a 
fine weapon. We made skin shoes to replace our boots 
when they should wear out. 
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Finally came a postcard which, when soaked and split 
open, had inside a minute photograph of a firman, or 
Imperial Order of the Sultan. It gave permission for a 
German expert with an Armenian interpreter and a staff 
to travel the forests of South Turkey, and it instructed all 
local authorities to assist them. 

The firman was two inches square and had to be enlarged 
to a foot. That enlarging took many weeks. None of us 
could write Turkish in a passable hand, but I was learning 
from a junior officer who wanted to make some money, and 
who, when he was on duty, used to slip into my barrack 
and give me a short lesson each day. 

Each time he came I persuaded him to write me one or 
two words which I had learned from the firman. As soon 
as he had gone I traced these on to a piece of thick paper, 
which was kept fixed down under a tablecloth and at which 
I only worked when someone was watching to see that the 
sentries did not come in. 

We worked steadily over detail after detail. All this took 
months, but it was our one hope of salvation. We were 
buoyed up with hope. We knew, without doubt or question, 
that we were at big work: that we should get away back to 
the war and to the living world outside. 

We were always on the watch not only against the enemy 
sentries but against our own people, for many of the officer 
prisoners were opposed to all escapes. The camp became 
split into two factions: those who said that escape was folly 
and that it would only lead to the rest being punished, and 
we who said that it was our duty to cause the enemy all 
the trouble we could and, if possible, to get away. We hated 
each other with an intensity that can only be born from 
living continuously together cheek by jowl. We were 
near murder. The climax came when an English officer 
gave all the details away to the Turkish comman¬ 
dant. Pain, hunger, despair and all war hatred I have 
long since forgotten, but even after the lapse of many 
years I will not forgive that man. I will not give him 
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a drink of water if I find him dying of thirst or burning 
in hell. 

I was given the choice of giving my parole or of solitary 
confinement. I refused my parole. For a while resentment 
kept my spirits up, but as the days grew into weeks I found 
it hard. I tried to let life slip past me, but it travelled on 
unoiled wheels. 

There was a little window far up in the cell. Day after 
day and night after night I sat and watched the sky from 
that window. I could see one little patch of blue. Some¬ 
times far up in that little patch I saw a kite wheel, or a 
swallow race across, or a pigeon shoot home with a swoop. 
They were free. I swore that in all my life I would never 
again keep any wild animal in captivity. At night the patch 
was full of free stars. 

The sun was but the passing of shadow and light on a 
wall. I never was in the sun. By straining hard up against 
the bars I could see the bare branches of a tree. It budded 
and became green. It put out leaves, and I could hear the 
summer wind play through them. It turned yellow and 
once more became bare arms swaying in the cold wind. 
And still time stood still, just swinging in and out from day 
to night and back again. I became too tired to sit or lie, 
and then too tired to sleep. I longed for the deep, dreamless 
sleep of tired muscles. This indeed was the Hell of the 
Living Dead. 


As soon as I was released from that cell and allowed back 
into the camp I joined the other escapers and we set to work 
to prepare again. I worked every minute. I dared not give 
up. It was my hold on sanity and the buttress of my self- 
respect. It was the one thing in all life that mattered—to 
escape. The thought of it filled my every waking minute 
and was shot through all my dreams. Escape! 

And when years later I collected the stories in this book 
from escapers of many nations I found that in a thousand 
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camps, whether they were in enemy countries or in our own, 
men had suffered the same experiences and felt the same 
reactions as I had. 


I found also how differently the escapers of the various 
nationalities viewed capture and escape. The Canadians, 
the Australians, the New Zealanders and the Americans 
looked on both as an adventure. 

For the French it was no adventure. They are soldiers 
by instinct, and they have all the agelong tradition of 
soldiers. To be taken prisoners, whatever the circumstances, 
was for them a disgrace. That disgrace could be wiped out 
by escape. It was, moreover, their duty to get back to the 
help of France. Even to-day it is difficult to get a French¬ 
man to talk of the days when he was a prisoner. 

When a French prisoner escaped safely back to France 
the circumstances of his capture were carefully considered. 
If he was in no way to blame he was given three weeks’ 
leave and then sent as near as possible to the same unit and 
the same place where he was when he was captured. 

The German was not ashamed of being captured, but he 
was as determined as the Frenchman to get away. He had 
only one object in life—to return to the front line. When 
he escaped he was usually sent almost at once into the 
fighting, and many who had made gallant escapes were 
killed within a few weeks of escape. 

The English had no feelings about capture. The old 
tradition of it being disgraceful had died among them. They 
gave no reasons for escape except the general itch to be 
doing something and not sitting idle. When I asked them 
why they escaped they would say, “Oh, I don’t know. 
Couldn’t go on just messing about.” When they succeeded 
in getting home they were well treated, given long leave and 
often a medal, and sometimes work on the staff or at the 
base. No questions were asked about their capture. 
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The reader of these stories will realise that the two main 
problems before the escaper were the getting out of the 
actual camp or prison, and the journey across the enemy’s 
country to the frontier. These varied in the different 
countries. 

In France and Germany the escape from the camp was 
the main difficulty. The camp varied from a collection of 
huts or barracks surrounded with barbed wire to a fortress 
with stone walls, moats, electric trips and all prison devices. 
Once these had been circumvented there was a reasonable 
chance of success. The country beyond was civilised. The 
people looked much like the escaper. There were roads and 
signposts to show the way and food to be got. Sometimes 
the escaper merely took the train to some point near the 
frontier and was unmolested. 

In Siberia and Turkey, on the other hand, the camp was 
often an open village patrolled by sentries and the prisoners 
checked in by frequent roll-calls. To get out of the camp 
was easy, but beyond the camp the country stretched wild 
and unknown for many hundreds of miles. The escaper 
could not hope to pass himself off as one of the inhabitants 
nor to get any help. There was nothing to guide him except 
his own compass. He was in constant danger from the 
primitive inhabitants. 

I confess that when I stepped out of camp to escape I was 
in mortal terror, not of the sentry who was at one end of 
the street, but because I was leaving comparative safety 
behind me and ahead all was unknown. One of my com¬ 
panions never returned. Later his body was found under a 
pile of stones. He had been pulled down and killed by the 
sheep-dogs, huge brutes as big as small lions and very fierce, 
and the shepherds, afraid of punishment, had concealed his 
body. 


So, too, the treatment of recaptured escapers varied. In 
Germany, for instance, to escape was a stock offence, and, 
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provided that there were no aggravating circumstances such 
as bribing or wounding a sentry or destroying property, it 
was punished by so many days in the cells. In Turkey, 
on the other hand, the escaped prisoner was shut into the 
jail where he might stay with the common criminals in filth 
and squalor for many months, and be lucky if he escaped 
typhus or cholera. 


Finally, this is not a War Book. It does not flaunt the 
glories of war, nor does it wearily rake over its miseries and 
follies. It consists of stories simply told by brave men who 
by their own courage and mother wit overcame immense 
difficulties and won their way back to Freedom. 
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I 

HOODWINKING THE GERMAN 

by 

LIEUTENANT ANSELME MARCHAL 

Lieutenant Anselme Marchal received his first pilot’s licence 
from the Aero Club de France in 1910. Already well known as 
an aviator, he was in July 1914 in Germany, preparing to take 
part in a competition for hydroplanes, to be held at Warnemunde. 
It was on the 2nd August 1914 that he may be said to have made 
his first “escape”; for it was only with the utmost difficulty that 
he managed to get out of Germany and return to France. 

He became a pilot in the French Air Force in the same month, 
and was for some two years attached to an escadrille de chasse in 
Alsace. In June of 1916 he quitted his escadrille in order to 
undertake a flight over Berlin, with the object of scattering 
propaganda leaflets over that city. He carried out his mission 
successfully, but on the return voyage was forced by engine 
trouble to come down in some fields near Cholm. At first he 
was able, thanks to his perfect knowledge of the language, to 
persuade the peasants and soldiers who gathered about his 
machine that he was a German pilot and to enlist their help 
in repairing his plane. A non-commissioned officer, however, 
saw the cockades on the wings of his machine, realised that he 
was French, and arrested him. 

Imprisoned at the camp of Cavalier Scharnhbrst, at Magde¬ 
burg, he made a first and unsuccessful attempt at escape on the 
27th January 1917, in the company of an English officer, Captain 
Cartwright. On being retaken, he was punished by incarcera¬ 
tion in the civilian prison of Magdeburg. Later he was sent 
back to Cavalier Scharnhorst, from where he made his second 
and successful escape in February 1918, with the famous French 
pilot Roland Garros. The latter was killed in an aerial combat 
in the course of the same year, 1918. 
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A FTER my release from the civilian prison of Magde- 
j \ burg, I was sent back to Scharnhorst, the most 
X JL rigorous prison camp in Germany. A little later, 
towards the end of December 1917, a new companion in 
captivity was given, or rather returned, to me. It was 
Roland Garros. 

He and I had been imprisoned together before, but 
separated because we had refused to answer the incessant 
roll-calls with which we were plagued and had incited the 
rest of the prisoners to do the same. Garros had been con¬ 
fined in the camp of Burg, but now all French officers were 
being evacuated from Burg, in order to make room for the 
Russian officers who were being concentrated there. Ger¬ 
many and Russia were making the peace of Brest-Litovsk, 
so it had been decided to prevent any contact between our 
wavering allies and ourselves. 

After Burg, Garros was at first transferred to the Wagen- 
haus with the French officers who were not undergoing 
reprisals. He was kept there for about two weeks. At the 
end of that time a search proved him to be the possessor 
of the important sum of two marks in German money and 
a pair of pincers. It needed no more to earn him a few 
days’ confinement in the cells. Afterwards, as penance for 
his two crimes, he was sent to Scharnhorst. 

I found in Garros the good friend of peace-times, who had 
always had my affection, and the great pilot of war-times, 
who had as yet been prevented by circumstances from giving 
his full measure. 

The close intimacy in which we lived at Scharnhorst and 
the trials we were soon to undergo together could not do 
otherwise than transform our former good-comradeship into 
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the deepest of affections. Nobody could be admitted to the 
intimacy of Garros’s mind without feeling respect and 
admiration for his very superior intelligence, nor into the 
intimacy of his heart without loving him. 


As soon as we found ourselves together again at Scharn- 
horst, we “pooled” all the different projects for escape that 
he and I had imagined. Garros had only one idea—to 
escape and take his revenge. Before six weeks were out we 
had found a possible way of getting out of the camp. 

When I first came to Scharnhorst I talked freely of my 
intention to escape. One day a Russian officer came to me 
with a most engaging air, saying how much he deplored the 
lack of success of my previous attempt, and offering to help 
me in a new effort, all this being seasoned with so many 
compliments on my coolness and courage as to put me well 
on my guard. Finally, he bluntly offered to take me to a 
room of which he had the key, and from which he assured 
me I could escape into the moat without being seen. 

While I had few illusions as to the sincerity of this most 
devoted of Russians, I took him at his word and let him 
show me the little room he had described. Once there I had 
only to put an eye to the window to assure myself that it 
would be impossible to find a less promising place. At ten 
metres’ distance was silhouetted the grey form of a sentinel, 
and as he would undoubtedly be given very good reasons 
for being on his guard, it is easy to imagine what would 
have been the fate of Marchal the runaway potted at 
“sitdng.” 

My Russian was, as you choose, either a most extraordinary 
imbecile or something of a dirty dog; for myself, I lean 
towards the second hypothesis. 

After that I was more discreet, in case some other amateur 
Judas should try to betray me; but my constant preoccupa¬ 
tion was how to part company with my guardians, and I did 
not stop examining every possible plan of escape. 

4 
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Escape in the twilight, by boldly walking through one of 
the gates, past the sentries, still seemed to me to be the 
method requiring the greatest amount of assurance, but at 
the same time offering the greatest chance of success, as 
being the least expected. 

Since my previous attempt I had been particularly recom¬ 
mended to the vigilance of the non-commissioned officers 
of the guard, and confronted with each one in turn, so that 
in future they would have no difficulty in recognising me, 
whatever my disguise. I had to get over this difficulty. 
Ever since the beginning of the winter I had never shown 
myself in the courtyard except wrapped up in my overcoat, 
the collar turned up so as to hide almost the whole of my 
face. As the months passed I hoped that the guard would 
have forgotten my face, and any way my face would have 
become blurred in the memories of the non-coms. Garros 
agreed with me that this was the best plan, and we prepared 
accordingly. 

We would both dress up as German officers and walk 
boldly out of the prison. 

The first thing was to fake the kits. We begged some 
permanganate of potash from a doctor and made a strong 
solution. In this we washed our two French officers’ coats, 
until they ceased to be horizon blue and became campaign 
grey. The buttons we carved out of wood with pen-knives, 
and painted them greenish bronze. Out of our pilots’ 
overalls we got enough fur to make collars for the coats. 

One of our friends made us caps. They were a great 
success. He made the frames out of pieces of cardboard 
from a box. The tops he covered with blue cloth cut out 
of a pair of trousers, and then made bands out of a red- 
flannel belt. This he stole from an old colonel who wore it 
at night. We hoped the poor old man would not catch a 
chill. With some nickel he made cockades such as the 
Germans carried on their caps; and no one at a distance, or 
in a bad light, could have told them from the real thing. 
They were “creations.” 
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We cut down some slats of wood into the shape of sabres 
and blacked them over with shoe-blacking. 

Garros produced two suits of civilian clothes. Goodness 
knows how he had kept them concealed in his trips from 
prison to prison. He had, however, brought them to Scharn- 
horst and secreted them between a wall and a wood fence 
where there was a loose plank. The Germans never knew 
where those civilian suits came from, and I cannot tell. I 
don’t know. 

The hardest task was to forge false passes with false names. 
I knew German and Germany well, for I had lived there 
and travelled in the country before the war, and I managed 
these pretty successfully after several tries. 


As the date we had chosen arrived we got the assistance 
of our comrades. There were none of the “amateur 
Judases” among them. They worked for us like blacks, and 
they gave us all their assistance loyally. Two other officers 
—Captain Meyer and Lieutenant Gille—also determined to 
escape, but were prepared to let us get away first. 

It was important to keep our escape concealed as long as 
possible, so as to give us a good start. We intended to go 
as dusk came, so the evening roll-call was the first problem. 
We devised a complicated plan, 

Garros and I were in Room 7 in the right wing of the 
Scharnhorst on the first floor. A wooden partition that 
divided the casement in two separated us from Room 8. 
A trap-door had been made in this partition, by means of 
which two of our comrades from No. 8 proposed to pass at 
the opportune moment and replace us in No. 7. But on 
reflection our friends decided that the proximity of the two 
rooms would not allow the substitution, however rapidly 
carried out, to be made in the too-short time that it would 
take the inspecting officer of the week to reach the second 
room after having assured himself that the first had its full 
number of occupants. So it was decided to ask two French 
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officers of Room n, also situated on the first floor but in 
the left wing of the bastion, to come and occupy Garros’s 
and my beds when the non-commissioned officer of the week 
had visited their room and had been able to announce to 
his lieutenant “Alles da!” (“Everything there”). 

This time, in order that no absences should be remarked 
from Room n, it was essential that our two substitutes 
should be found in it when the officer came, condemned 
though they were to spend the whole night in No. 7. They 
were found there, if not in person, at least in the shape of 
two friends from Room 15 on the second floor, which 
was situated immediately over theirs. Lieutenant Chalon, 
our renowned engineer in the Scharnhorst, cut a hole 
through the solid masonry of Room 15 down into Room 11 
and concealed it. As soon as we were gone our two friends 
from No. 11 would come to No. 7 and get into our beds. 
The two from No. 15 on the second floor would drop through 
tire hole in the floors and take the place of the two who 
should have been in No. 11. As soon as the German officer 
had inspected No. ix and started up the staircase to the 
second floor they were to be hoisted up again into their own 
room by main force, so that by the time the Prussian officer 
and his N.C.O.s had got to their room they would be back 
in their own places and the Prussians could report “Every¬ 
thing there.” 

The falsification of the morning roll-call, however, would 
not be so easy, for it was held in the open courtyard. The 
inmates of each room were fallen in as a group and counted, 
while the rooms were guarded by sentries, so that no one 
could go in or out. 


The day arrived—the 14th February 1918. Two of our 
friends kept watch in the passage, to see that we were not 
disturbed. Several others came to help us with our kit. 
We rigged ourselves out in our civilian suits and put our 
faked German overcoats over them. To cover our trousers 
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legs we had some gaiters. Then we strapped on our 
“swords,” adjusted our caps to a good angle with a touch 
of swagger, and as complete German officers were ready. 

As it began to get to twilight we marched out and up to 
the gate known as the Wagenhaus Gate. 

We were a little behind our schedule and the twilight 
had already turned to darkness. Garros’s watch—I no 
longer had one—marked ten minutes to six, and the train 
we wanted to catch left Magdeburg at half-past six. There 
was no time to be lost, and we lost none. 

Approaching the first sentry I put on my most impressive 
voice and roared at Garros that it was insufferable that a 
German colonel should be whistled after and hooted at by 
the prisoners, and that it was our duty to go immediately 
to the general and ask him to take energetic measures to 
bring those insolent Frenchmen back into the paths of 
virtue. 

The first sentry heard my words very plainly. Iiis atti¬ 
tude was proof enough of that. Without uttering a syllable 
he drew aside, and stood at attention. 

We arrived before the second, He asked us, in a timid 
voice, some question that I did not catch. Was it a pass¬ 
word he wanted? If such a word existed, it would be the 
only one that we were quite incapable of uttering. I made 
good anything that may have been lacking in our reply by 
the crescendo in which I continued my fierce invectives 
against the disgraceful Franzosen who were making the life 
of the camp commandant a misery to him. It was time that 
a stop was put to such a monstrous state of affairs. Garros 
agreed energetically by a sort of hoarse growling. Our 
tactics were successful. The sentry opened the great gates 
and let us through. 

A little farther along another sentry guarded the barbed- 
wire barrier that had been laid across the slope leading up 
to the gates. But this third guard considered himself to be 
covered by the second, and he said nothing to us. He stood 
to attention, and then saluted and opened the barrier for us. 
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We had now reached the foot-bridge over the moat. 
Before it was a sentry, who demanded to see our passes. 
Although we had them in our pockets we preferred not to 
show them unless it was absolutely necessary. In my most 
terrible voice I roared an emphatic, “Mind your own 
affairs!” at him, and added, “That makes the third time 
we’ve been asked for those damned papers!” and we brushed 
past, and he made no further attempt to stop us. 

We walked in step slowly across that bridge, and even 
more slowly into the darkness beyond it, our hearts in our 
mouths, expecting at any minute to hear some pursuit, some 
of the sentries or the guard after us. 

As soon as we judged we were clear and out of sight we 
hurried to the edge of a railway track, and in a broad ditch 
we crouched while we tore off our overcoats, our leggings, 
the officers’ caps, our wooden swords, and, hiding them in 
a drain, we turned into peaceful German citizens. Garros 
had a soft felt hat and I a most disreputable cloth cap. 
Sticking these on our heads, we made back to the road and 
walked with the utmost nonchalance to Magdeburg and 
into the railway station. 

We hoped that we had a good start. Later we heard that 
everything had worked well. The German officer inspecting 
at the evening roll-call had not noticed our absence, though 
our two friends from No. 15 had only been hauled back up 
from No. 11 just in time. Though out of breath and covered 
with dust they bamboozled the guards successfully. 

The morning roll-call had also been successful. Garros’s 
absence was missed. A friend from our room put on his 
pilot’s leather coat, turned the fur collar up to his eyes as 
was Garros’s habit, and took his place in the ranks. The 
“dancing master” on duty that day was superbly oblivious 
to this masquerade; but not seeing me in the group, and 
hearing that I had reported sick, he sent up to No. 7 
the non-com, especially detailed to watch me. 

The man—who was known to us as Bismarck—came into 
the room, where he found only one officer, whose head and 
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shoulders he was unable to see, their owner being busily 
occupied in searching for some unknown object under my 
bed. Without changing his position the officer in question 
addressed a few words of German to Bismarck, which sufficed 
to reassure him, as I was the only occupant of No. 7 able to 
speak to him in his own language. 

The officer who pretended to be myself was Lieutenant 
Buel, who knew a little German. How he found a substitute 
for himself and bluffed Bismarck and the sentries I don’t 
know. It is a mystery I have never been able to fathom, 
for if any prisoner for any reason did not fall in on morning 
roll-call his room was specially guarded by a sentry, with 
strict orders to see that no one went in or out. 

None the less, the result was that we got a good twenty- 
four hours’ start, and it was not until the following evening 
roll-call that the Germans spotted that we were gone. 

When they did find out there was a real blow up. The 
German papers demanded that the Chancellor make new 
arrangements so that no other prisoners should get away. 
The commandant of the camp was dismissed in disgrace. 
We none of us had any sympathy with him in that. Then 
a whole army of Berlin secret police descended on the 
prison and investigated everything and everybody, but 
could not for the life of them find out how we had got 
away. 

Those in themselves were good enough results, but they 
were not the best. The Berlin secret police officers, the 
ersatz Sherlock Holmes, not only had their trouble for no thi ng 
in so far as finding the smallest clue as to how our own 
escape had been managed, but they facilitated—-oh, most 
certainly against their will!—the successful accomplishment 
of another. Absorbed as they were in ransacking the rooms 
and searching our fellow-prisoners they neglected to keep 
watch over their own pockets. And the result was that 
Captain Meyer, who had given up to us his turn to escape, 
rendered to one of the detectives the sincere flattery of 
imitation—though he carried out his investigations more 
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discreetly than did the German, for he relieved him of all 
his identity papers. 

Two days later, with Lieutenant Gille, Meyer marched 
out of the prison. At the gates he presented the papers of 
the secret service officer. The doors and barred gates of the 
Wagenhaus opened before him and he was gone. 

Staggered at this escape right under their noses, while 
they were in charge and investigating, the Berlin sleuth- 
hounds had to set out on a new inquiry, and even then 
found nothing, for I expect the “tec” didn’t let on that he’d 
had his pocket picked. 


Meanwhile, while the officers of four different rooms were 
managing, with such ingenuity, to hide our absence from 
Schamhorst for a night and a morning, we were going 
full-steam ahead towards the north-west. 

Several times we were treated as if suspicious characters. 
Once several peasants who were travelling in the same 
direction kept asking us questions of all sorts. It may just 
have been their native curiosity. In order to appease this 
curiosity, I told them that we were going to Brunswick to 
install some motors for the Swiss Company, Oerlikon. They 
swallowed the story and left us in peace, and we accomplished 
the first day’s journey without further incident. 

The train deposited us in the evening at Brunswick, and 
that which was to carry us towards Cologne would not pass 
for another six hours. What to do in the meantime? We 
decided to kill time by walking. We started, but into the 
town. The night was very dark, cold and dry. We followed 
a sleeping street bordered by a high fence, on the other side 
of which was a cemetery. If only we could get into that we 
would be certain of finding the safest of resting-places. The 
opportunity was presented to us before very long; we found 
a loose paling, and managed to squeeze through the narrow 
opening, 

Our only impression, in the midst of tombs surrounded 
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by trees black and sombre in the night, was one of security— 
security such as only a cemetery could possibly procure for 
individuals in our position. A little alley led us away from 
the street, and, sitting down on a tomb, we began to talk in 
whispers. 

Hours passed. It was midnight. Suddenly I felt Garros’s 
hand grip my arm. 

“Listen,” he whispered, and we both strained our ears. 
It was an eerie sound that we heard, indefinable, a sort of 
rustling, coming from where we did not know, caused by 
what we did not know. It seemed to draw closer—but no, 
it receded, stopped, and then we heard it again, approach¬ 
ing. It may have been only the dragging steps of some 
guardian making his rounds, but even that earthly explana¬ 
tion was not too reassuring, and the sound was not at all 
like that of footsteps. Whatever it was, we did not like it, 
and with one accord we took to our heels. I do not doubt 
that in our undignified flight we trampled more than one 
flower-border, stumbled over more than one grave, tore 
down more than one wreath; but at last we reached the gap 
in the palisade and in an instant found ourselves out in the 
street, where no strange thing moved about. 

Train time was approaching, and we went back to the 
station. In the second-class carriage where chance more 
than our own desire led us we found two officers occupying 
the corners on the corridor. Never was there so undesirable 
a meeting; yet to turn about and leave them would have 
been of the utmost imprudence. We were in the soup, and 
the best thing we could do for the moment was to stay in it. 
Passing before our uncomfortable travelling companions we 
gave them the politest of Guten Abends. They replied with 
a nod of the head. 

Squeezed into the two other corners, we sat and waited 
for the train to pull out. The four or five minutes we had 
to wait seemed an eternity. Anybody in our position is 
invariably afflicted by the constant and painful impression 
that a policeman is following on his trail, scenting the escaped 
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prisoner from afar. At Brunswick we suffered again that 
agonising sensation. Whoever was the individual who 
walked steadily up and down the platform, keeping close to 
our compartment and apparently never for a minute quitting 
it with his eye, he can flatter himself on having made us pass 
a most unpleasant moment. . . . 

At last the train drew quietly out. The night passed 
without incident, and in the morning we found ourselves at 
Cologne. 

Feeling somewhat ashamed of my cap, I bought a hat, and 
then we wandered idly about the town. But in spite of the 
crowded streets that made it highly improbable that anybody 
would pay any attention to us, we were still harassed by the 
fear of spies. The most reassuring manner of passing the 
morning that we could think of was to spend it in the cathe¬ 
dral; we would hardly be looked for there. We went, and 
heard three Masses, one after the other in rapid succession. 

At a certain moment my companion nudged me with his 
elbow. He drew my attention to two other civilians whom 
we had already noticed at the preceding Mass, and who 
now seemed to have every intention of hearing the next, 
like ourselves. After examining them carefully out of the 
corner of our eyes we felt reassured. They were probably 
only very pious folk, unless, like ourselves, they had taken 
refuge in the cathedral in order to avoid undesirable 
encounters. 

Prudence bade us not to venture into a restaurant, so for 
lunch we ate some chocolate without bread, and washed it 
down with beer in a bar. Afterwards we bought an electric 
torch that we would need for our future nocturnal peregrina¬ 
tions. Then we sought in the darkness of a cinema the 
relative security that we had found in the morning under 
the lofty and cold roof of the cathedral. 

At the fall of evening we took a workmen’s train for Aix- 
la-Chapelle. It was crowded. The intermediary stations 
being as numerous as in the outskirts of Paris, the halts were 
very frequent. As we drew into one of them someone in our 
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compartment cried out, “Ah! there are the police again, 
watching all the exits of the station. ... I wonder what it 
means?” 

Naturally, the meaning to us was that we had been 
tracked and it was for our benefit that the police had been 
mobilised. By a coincidence that we judged to be most 
fortunate the train slowed down at that moment. The stop- 
signal was down. I whispered to Garros, “Let’s take the 
chance!” I opened the carriage door, and a German soldier 
who was standing by it said, “What are you up to?” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” I said; “we are already an 
hour late, and we don’t want to miss the last tram.” 

While I was talking Garros had jumped from the train. 
I followed him, and the soldier closed the carriage door behind 
me. 

We found ourselves in the open country, close to the railway 
embankment. As we were not certain of the direction of Aix, 
we decided to steer north-west. We walked on until we reached 
a spot where the houses, that had been widely scattered, began 
to group themselves in successive and well-populated agglom¬ 
erations. Obviously, the outskirts of a big town. 

We knew that one of the characteristics of Aix-la-Chapelle 
was a wide exterior boulevard, lined with trees, and at about 
eight o’clock we came out on a boulevard that answered 
that description. 

We had a map annotated, and which we had smuggled 
through to us in the prison. This told us that we should turn 
to the right, down a street that because of the unevenness of 
the ground presented the peculiarity of having one pavement 
raised up by four steps. The boulevard led us to that street, 
which we entered and followed. On a signpost we were able 
to read, “Direction de Tivoli.” We were on the right track, 
so, quite sure of ourselves now, we continued along the street, 
which rapidly became suburban in character. We had pene¬ 
trated on to the territory of Aix, but not for more than ten 
minutes. 

Once more in the open country, we directed our course by 
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map and compass. The compass too had been smuggled into 
the prison in a parcel of food. The weather was chilly, but 
dry and seasonable—far from the fifteen and twenty degrees 
of frost from which I had suffered so cruelly during my first 
terrible journey in trying to escape. 

Keeping off the roads as much as possible, jumping the little 
rivers in order to avoid having to show our passports at the 
bridges, throwing ourselves flat on the ground at the least alarm, 
we had yet managed to make some thirteen or fourteen kilo¬ 
metres by two o’clock in the morning. We calculated that 
only two more kilometres, at the most, still separated us from 
the frontier. 

We entered a wood. The dried leaves with which the ground 
was covered made a continual crackling noise under our feet 
which, it seemed to us, must be audible at a great distance. 
Fearing that it might betray us, and looking for a path on which 
our footsteps would make less noise, we flashed our lamp along 
the ground. Immediately a shrill whistle rang out. It seemed 
to emanate from a little cabin that we could see on a height 
above the woods. 

Undoubtedly our light had been seen. If that cabin 
should prove to be a guard-house filled with soldiers set there 
to watch the passages over the frontier we would be pursued 
and perhaps caught—and taken back to Magdeburg. No! We 
had no intention of accepting that! Turning to the right, and 
without quitting the copse, we took to our heels. 

After a few minutes we came out on a transversal road, 
which, we realised, would lead us back in the direction of Aix. 
But we had no choice. Ab ove all, we must get out of that patrol- 
and sentry-infested zone. A prey to nervous apprehensions 
that the high stakes for which we were playing may render 
excusable, we felt that an enemy lurked in every shadow, ready 
to leap out on us. At one time we heard footsteps both behind 
and before us. Turning again to the left, we fled across the 
open fields. Ditches and unseen obstacles made traps for us 
in the dark. Garros tore his face and I my hands in climbing 
over artificial thorn hedges of barbed wire. 
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The alarming noises continued. Suspicious lights, quickly 
flashed on and off, showed here and there in the distance. 
All those noises and lights were not necessarily a menace to us 
—we knew that quite well, but were incapable of distinguishing 
the innocuous from the dangerous. This perhaps needs some 
explanation, and it is this. 

In that frontier region between Germany and Holland 
smuggling was never at a standstill. The smugglers made 
signals to each other by whistling, modulating their voices to 
imitate the cries of all kinds of birds—somewhat after the fashion 
of the Pirates of the Savannah , an old melodrama of my child' 
hood’s days. 

Optical signals were also used. Thus, in the fields, we 
often saw certain individuals who followed along the rail¬ 
road track, bent double under heavy loads, and who from 
time to time, in order to warn the others, gave short flashes 
of light with their electric torches. We said to ourselves that 
perhaps back there in the woods it was only with rnaltouziers 
of this kind that we had had dealings, and whose whistling 
was no more than an answer to what they mistook for the 
signal of one of their acolytes. But hardly had we conceived 
that comforting thought than other shadows appeared, going 
in the same direction along the railway track; and this time 
there was no doubt about it. The silhouettes were those of 
soldiers on patrol. . . . The business was comic enough to 
watch, had it not proved to us that we ran the double risk 
of being pursued on sight, either as escaped prisoners or as 
smugglers; and once captured, there would be little choice 
between the two; the result for us would be the same. 

In any case we were doomed to postpone our attempt to 
cross the frontier until the next night; and the only thing 
to do in the meantime was to return to Aix-la-Chapelle. 
We must in any case be fairly close to it, as we had been 
walking for three hours and must easily have covered on 
the return road the thirteen or fourteen kilometres that we 
had previously made in the opposite direction. 

Going straight in front of us, we came to a high railway 
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embankment under which passed the road we were following. 
The spot was guarded by a sentry. Like all his kind, he was 
provided with an electric torch, the light of which he turned 
full on our faces. 

“Have you got your papers?” 

Without any previous collaboration the same idea came 
simultaneously to both of us. We put on the voices and the 
gestures of extreme intoxication. I replied to the soldier. 

“Ole man, now you jus’ lissen to me. . . . You can’t 
’rrest us jus’ because we live at Aix. . . . Got paid to-day 
we did. . . . Had a rousing ole beano with some of the 
chaps. . . .” 

“Where?” 

I gave the name of a village on the outskirts of Aix and 
launched out into a complicated but circumstantial descrip¬ 
tion of our bacchic prowess. The sentry showed himself 
indulgent. He clapped us on the back in friendly fashion, 
and “Get along with you,” he said. “Pass, but don’t let 
me catch you around here again.” To which I answered 
with the profoundest conviction, “You can count on that, 
ole man.” 

When we reached Aix-la-Chapelle it was nearly five 
o’clock in the morning. In the street we came across a night 
watchman whose business it was to see that all doors were 
properly closed. I went up to him and said, “We are 
strangers in town. Could you tell us of an hotel?” Doing 
better than merely tell us of one, he led us to it. 

We had to register—using of necessity false names—and 
indicate the identity papers that we would be able to produce, 
and the information we gave on that second point was 
exactly the same value as that we had given on the first, and 
we had to pay in advance, having no baggage of any 
kind. 

The red marks that Garros had on his face from his fall 
in the barbed wire earned for him more than one suspicious 
glance, from which I also profited by ricochet, thanks to 
my lacerated hands. Nevertheless, we were allowed to have 
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our two beds, of which we stood in considerable need, after 
our nocturnal stroll of twenty-five or thirty kilometres. 
However, we did not linger over-long in them, fear of being 
denounced to the police effectually driving away all desire 
for a sluggish morning. By ten o’clock we were already 
downstairs and making for the front door. 

The hall porter called after us in a voice that seemed to 
us full of curiosity, “What! Going already?” 

“Yes, yes—we are in a hurry”; and without more ado we 
briskly left his company. 

Condemned as we were to wait for evening before again 
venturing out into the country, we drifted aimlessly about 
the streets of Aix. But our stomachs clamoured for a pittance 
somewhat more substantial than that with which we had so 
far gratified them. Since our last meal at Scharnhorst, 
that is to say, twice twenty-four hours, we had in all, and 
for all, eaten eight small tablets of chocolate—somewhat 
meagre fare. And now that the eighth and last tablet had 
disappeared we could discover no means of replenishing our 
larder. Unprovided with cards or food-tickets of any kind, 
to present ourselves anywhere either as a diner on the 
premises or a purchaser of comestibles would have been to 
denounce ourselves infallibly, if not for what we were, at 
least as persons whose irregular position recommended them 
highly to tire curiosity of the police. 

Good luck led us to a mechanical bar. There, at least, 
we thought, there could be no danger, the machine being 
endowed neither with eyes nor ears. We soon found out 
our mistake. If the machines were deaf and blind the same 
could not be said of the urchins detailed to watch over them. 
One of these, about twelve years old and as sharp as a razor, 
came and planted himself next to us, obviously all ears. 

I broke into a voluble flood of speech, and succeeded in 
allaying the suspicions of the young spy to such an extent 
that he at last left us, and went to carry on his small affairs 
elsewhere. 

We at once prepared for a good feed, but disappointment 
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awaited us. The only dish that was left was jellied mussels. 
We could do no other than resign ourselves to the inevitable, 
and it might be better than nothing. In return for forty 
pfennigs the distributor produced for our benefit seven 
mussels on a plate. Both of us returned twice to the charge. 
Then we departed, having failed to lose any great proportion 
of our hunger, but having gained an undeniable feeling of 
nausea. 

In default of more solid nourishment we fell back on 
glasses of beer, absorbed at frequent intervals during our 
aimless wanderings. Unfortunately, it was Einheilsbier , which 
only had the vaguest of resemblances with the good, solid 
beer of peace-time. 

One of these pauses we made at the Theatrellatz Tavern, 
where Munich Spartenbrau used to be served. Momentarily 
discouraged by our failure of the night before, we were 
afraid of having to spend an indefinite period between Aix- 
la-Chapelle and the spot we had marked out for crossing 
the frontier. It occurred to us that help from outside would 
be invaluable. ... I had a good friend, almost a brother, 
on whose affection and intelligence I had always been able 
to count throughout the fifteen years of our acquaintance— 
Raoul Humbert. I knew him to be at Leysin (Switzerland) 
at the sanatorium “Les Fougeres.” I wrote to him. I sent 
my letter in an envelope of the tavern, where he was to reply 
to me, using the name of Munder. Disguising my hand¬ 
writing, I told him that, with a fellow-machinist from the 
firm of Oerlikon, I was held up at Aix-la-Chapelle by an 
accident to my arm, sustained during a first and unsuccessful 
attempt to install the motor, that I hoped to have better 
luck with my second attempt, but that nevertheless I should 
be glad of his helpful intervention in whatever form he could 
give it. The terms of my letter were of necessity ambiguous, 
but my friend Humbert would certainly decipher its meaning 
without difficulty. I may as well say now that the letter 
reached him—he has since shown it to me, with the tavern’s 
stamp on it—but on that same day the newspapers announced 
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that Garros and I had reached Holland in safety, and so he 
did nothing. 

Towards evening we went into a sort of cafe. We were 
served with ersatz coffee, accompanied by a sort of tart, the 
crust of which was artificial—as indeed were the cream and 
the strawberries with which it was filled. Our stomachs 
did not receive it with any better grace than the morning’s 
fourteen mussels. 

Night came. Our previous failure would at least have 
served to teach us the lie of the land, so it was with greater 
confidence that we started off again towards the frontier. 
Alas! we went farther astray than ever, only extricating our¬ 
selves with the greatest difficulty from the barbed wire and 
with only the satisfaction of not having attracted the atten¬ 
tion of a patrol. Aix had the privilege of seeing our second 
return between three and four o’clock. 

With no food save that which I have already described 
this new march of thirty kilometres left us thoroughly ex¬ 
hausted, and we began to fear that we would never succeed 
in getting out of the damned country. But we had to find a 
place to sleep in. I led Garros to an inn near the station, 
where I knocked while my companion waited at a distance. 
A sleepy woman opened to me. I said that I was called 
Schmidt, and asked her if a friend of mine, a commercial 
traveller, had not inquired for me that night. She replied 
in the negative. “Then he hasn’t yet arrived. He will very 
likely come by a later train, but he will certainly join me 
before long. In any case, I will take a room for myself and 
reserve another for him.” My friend, strangely enough, 
arrived almost immediately. And now for a good sleep. 
We had earned it. 

At midday Garros said, “Listen, old man. To-day is the 
end. Either we pass the frontier or we are done for. But 
it isn’t after two days and three nights of almost total 
abstinence that we shall be in the best form for the last pull 
at the traces. At whatever risk we must have a good 
feed,” 
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I agreed with him only too well. In order not to remain 
for ever at the inn we moved to another hotel in the same 
quarter. I booked two rooms for the sake of appearances. 
Then I called the restaurant attendant aside. “Look here,” 
I said, “we have come a long way and are very hungry— 
only I warn you we have lost our food-cards.” He gave me 
to understand that, if I did not look too closely at the price, 
the matter might be arranged. 

It was arranged. We were served with a dinner, washed 
down with wine, that would have been perfection save for 
a total lack of bread. It seemed that everywhere, even in 
this land of regulations, the severest of restrictive organisa¬ 
tions could be circumvented. And that night again, beside 
the official menu endorsed by the police, we had an enormous 
steak with potatoes, an omelet and some jam. Nothing was 
lacking save the bread. 

Well ballasted, thoroughly revived, we felt full of 
courage and spirits. Nevertheless, we redoubled our 
precautions. Once on our way, we took frequent bear¬ 
ings, in order to make no error in our itinerary, and 
at the slightest alarm we took refuge behind a bush or in 
a ditch. 

At seven or eight kilometres from the frontier the imme¬ 
diate proximity of the principal guard-house was made 
clearly visible to - us by its external illuminations—a huge 
electric light. In that vicinity the slightest imprudence 
would be the end of us. We advanced only on hands and 
knees, ears and eyes well opened. At last we came on a 
little stream that was noted on our map as marking the last 
line of sentries. But here we were condemned to a lengthy 
wait. We were in the first night of the first quarter of the 
moon, and it shed a considerable amount of light. Until it 
had set we could not walk, nor even crawl, in the open. 
We found that it took its time about it. Never had I realised 
how slowly the moon travels. We cursed it for its sloth. 
We even accused it of being an hour late according to the 
meteorological schedule announced for it in the Magdeburg 
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Journal that we had consulted. However, neither the moon 
nor the newspaper was at fault; the error was due to an 
idiosyncrasy of Garros’s watch. 

At last the night was dark. We set off again, on all-fours, 
until we came to a perfectly naked plain. Not a tree, not 
a house to be seen. No further doubt was possible—we were 
approaching the goal. 

Nevertheless, we were worried by the fact that we could 
not find the landmark that had been indicated to us—a 
mountain peak that dominated the otherwise flat country. 
We could see no slightest trace of the smallest peak, yet we 
still felt that we were on the right track. This idea was 
confirmed by the sight, in the distance, of a brilliantly 
illuminated building which we had been told to use as a 
lighthouse. But we had been told that it was the guard¬ 
house from which the frontier was watched, whereas in 
reality it was a coke factory situated in Holland itself. Yet, 
save for that error of identification, it was the same luminous 
landmark of which we had been told. 

As for the famous mountain peak, which we saw later, it 
was no more than one of those huge slag-heaps that are so 
often found in industrial areas. 

We advanced now flat on our stomachs, and crossed in 
that fashion a ploughed field which we saw to be traversed, 
on our right, by numerous footprints. 

“That must be the route for the relief of the sentries,” 
we said to ourselves. No matter—we must get on. Crawling 
thus we made barely five hundred metres an hour—and in 
what state of mind may be imagined—a curious mixture of 
terror and hope. 

Now, twenty metres in front of us, there rose a little 
thorn hedge. In the breath of a whisper we said to each 
other that it must border the road along which, if our 
information was reliable, the sentries patrolled. 

At that moment we heard someone cough to our right. 
Garros seized my arm and pressed it, indicating that we 
must neither speak nor move. 
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Holding our breath we did our best to disappear into the 
ground. 

All at once the sentry who had coughed began to walk 
towards us. Suddenly he stopped. We had the agonising 
sensation that he could see us perfectly well in the dark. 
But no, he went on, paused a few metres in front of us, and 
continued on his way to our left. 

He came back, walked to the right, and halted. 

Then we heard a voice, to which another replied. It was 
the conversation of people speaking face to face—nose to 
nose, judging by the tone of their voices. 

Now, we knew that the sentries on that line were posted 
at intervals of a hundred and fifty metres; so if one of them 
had moved to go and talk to his right-hand neighbour it 
was highly probably that he had thus opened in front of us 
a gap double the usual width. We must take advantage of it. 

Crawling obliquely towards the left, we reached the thorn- 
hedge. Fortunately there were gaps in it, between the little 
trunks where they emerged from the soil. By groping, Garros 
found his and I mine. We slid through. 

Beyond it the ground sloped slightly, and a metre and a 
half farther on a strand of barbed wire was stretched low 
across the grass. 

The wire was arranged in such a manner as to trip up 
anybody who passed, so that the noise made by his stumbling 
might warn the sentries. As we were crawling we felt the 
wire, and did not trip. 

We found ourselves now in a little field, about a hundred 
metres wide. Still flat on our stomachs we crossed it. A 
perfect hedge of barbed wire bounded it. It was the last 
obstacle. In one bound, taking no heed of torn skin or 
clothing or rifles or sentries, we leaped on to and over it, and 
in another we cleared a stream whose sinuous course marked 
the frontier. Then, with beating hearts, soaring spirits and 
smarting eyes, we literally fell into each other’s arms. 

We were in Holland! We were out of reach oftheGermans. 
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Here end my souvenirs of captivity. It only remains to 
me to relate briefly the circumstances of our repatriation. 

From the point where we had crossed the last line of 
German barbed wire we took train for The Hague, where we 
reported ourselves to the French ambassador. Garros never 
forgot, as I shall never forget, the charming manner in which 
General Boucabeille, the military attache, the general’s wife 
and the members of the French colony received us. 

Then we took ship for England. The crossing was effected 
in the usual manner, that is to say, under the protection of 
British destroyers. During the voyage if a mine or two were 
signalled no fuss was made—our ship and her escort knew 
well enough how to avoid them. I may note, too, that a 
German hydroplane attacked us, but its bombs made no 
victims in our flotilla; the inoffensive fish of the North Sea 
were the only sufferers. 

At last we reached London, and from there we left for 
Boulogne and the front. 

The nightmare was over. We were soldiers once more. 
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A PRISONER AMONG THE JUNGALI 
BOLSHEVIKS 

B Y the winter of 1917-18 the Bolshevik Revolution 
had destroyed the Russian Armies on all the fronts. 
Those who had been fighting the Turks in front of 
Erzerum were rapidly breaking up. The soldiers had 
ejected their officers, and, having become leaderless bands, 
were making for home across the Caucasus. 

After them came the Turks. They had a new plan of 
campaign. As the Russians retreated they intended to 
advance into the Caucasus, where they had allies in the 
Tartars. From there they would push across the Caspian 
into Central Asia until they reached the back of Afghanistan; 
they would persuade or force the Afghans to join them and 
then they would attack India and so threaten the British 
Empire at its most sensitive point. 

This was a very real danger to the Allies, and to counter 
it the British sent a military mission to Tiffis, the capital of 
the Caucasus, to persuade the Georgians, Armenians and the 
Tartars to raise national armies and resist the Turks. To 
support the mission a column of troops was ordered post¬ 
haste from Bagdad under the command of General Dunster- 
ville. The road which Dunsterville took ran up to the 
Caspian Sea and then to Baku, the great oil centre, and so 
on to the railway that led from Baku across the Caucasus 
to Tiflis. It was a difficult march through great mountains. 
The Persian roads were bad, food was scarce—for there was 
a famine everywhere in those days—and Dunsterville’s 
progress was very slow. 


I was in Teheran at the time, and in February 1918 I 
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received orders to join the mission in Tiflis and to take with 
me some hundredweights of roubles in bags. 

I took the road at once, and after many detours and 
difficulties and constant danger from the disorganised 
Russian troops on the road, I at last arrived safe in Tiflis 
with my bags of roubles. 

Hardly had I arrived before we got news that the Tartars 
had decided to help the Turks; they were disarming the 
retreating Russians and had cut the communications 
between ourselves and Baku. 

I was ordered to get through to Baku somehow and to 
persuade any of the local people I could to fight the Tartars 
and the Turks until Dunsterville arrived. 

But the difficulty was how to get to Baku through swarms 
of disorganised Russians, and beyond them the Tartars, 
hostile and armed. 

At last I found a way. The new batches of Russians 
arriving from Erzerum, as soon as they heard that their 
comrades ahead had been disarmed, decided that they would 
not submit to this. They wanted to get back to Russia as 
quickly as possible. They had heard that the land was 
being divided out. Each man wanted his share, and a rifle 
would be useful to establish a claim. 

They reorganised themselves, put their old officers back in 
command, commandeered some trains and set out for Baku, 
determined to fight their way through the Tartars at all costs. 


I tried to buy a place in one of these troop-trains but 
failed. In the end I combined with several other people 
who were trying to get the same way. We clubbed together 
and subscribed a large sum of roubles with which we engaged 
an engine and rolling stock. I forget how much we paid— 
money in those days had such fictitious and fluctuating 
values, leaping by the hundred thousand this way and that. 
But after searching the sidings and yards of the station in 
Tiflis we found in a siding the state Pullman coach of the 
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Imperial Grand Duke Michael, and we promptly comman¬ 
deered it. 

In our “special” we set offbehind the Russian troop-trains. 
We crept cautiously behind them—not too near to attract, 
their attention nor too far behind to risk being cut off by 
Tartar bands. There were two days of battle when we 
stopped for hours at a time—playing poker for high stakes 
in the Grand Ducal coach, while the more adventurous 
climbed trees and endeavoured with field-glasses to make 
out what was happening. 

The Russians were set on getting to their homes. They 
fought well and gave the Tartars a hammering. There were 
some anxious moments when it seemed as if we would be 
cut off. I have a confused recollection of the sumptuous 
Pullman car, a pretty woman dealing cards, the popping of 
champagne corks, mixed with the crackle and roar of 
burning stations, Tartars on the line a quarter of a mile 
ahead and feverishly at work on something or other—the 
train gathering speed, a lurch and a bump, figures pulling 
back as if swept aside by the train, rifles raised and pointed 
at us, the splinter of window-glass; then relief that the train 
was still on the lines. In the end, after five days, we crept 
into Baku station in the wake of the last troop-train. 


The position in Baku was kaleidoscopic. Nobody knew 
who was really governing. There were the Social Revolu¬ 
tionaries, the Bolsheviks, the Menshiviks, the Tartars, the 
White Russians, the Armenians, the Fleet and a host of 
other potential aspirants to power. Representatives of the 
various parties met each train-load of demobilising soldiers 
in the hopes of winning their support, if only for a few days. 

I spent my time in trying to find anyone who was prepared 
to go on fighting the Turks. Looking back now, my three 
weeks in Baku seem like a fantastic and unreal dream. It 
was pure melodrama; midnight meetings, secret rendezvous, 
plots and desperate schemes to buy gunboats and aeroplanes 
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and seize the town. All round us was unorganised demobi¬ 
lisation, famine, and the easygoing Russians, war-weary, yet 
now and then prepared for adventure. I found a Russian 
aviation school and some of the ships of the Fleet ready to 
go on fighting, and I paid them with cheques drawn in the 
name of an Armenian. The cheques were to play an 
important and unpleasant part in my subsequent adventures. 

In the general confusion I felt that I must get in touch 
and consult with General Dunsterville. The post and tele¬ 
graph were useless and I decided to go down to Kasvin and 
meet him on the road. 

I promptly took ship for Enzeli, the port on the south 
coast of the Caspian Sea, and reached there in the morning. 
The Belgian Director of the Customs was an old friend of 
mine, and he very kindly asked me to use his house until I 
could arrange for transport. While we were seated at table 
one of the Persian servants announced that a party of 
Jungalis were below and wished to see the Rais i Gumruk 
(Director of Customs). 


I must here make a digression to explain who were the 
Jungalis. Between the southern shores of the Caspian and 
the mountains which rise sheer to the Persian Plateau there 
is a submontane plain, varying in depth up to twenty miles 
or more. This plain is in great part covered with almost 
impenetrable forest and swamp. The country is, however, 
naturally rich, and there are large oases where tobacco, rice 
and mulberry are intensely cultivated. 

In this country live the Jungalis, who are by religion 
Moslems, and over them ruled a certain Mirza Kuchuk 
Khan, a man of character and personality and a strong 
Nationalist. For some years he had been a bitter enemy of 
the Russians, whom he had defied with considerable success. 
His method was to fall on Russian convoys or isolated out¬ 
posts, but, if opposed by regular forces, to retire into forests. 
Following the Russian debdcle he had gained greatly in 
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numbers and prestige and was become more daring. 
Although mainly a Nationalist, he was also a Socialist and he 
was therefore inclined to ally himself to the Bolsheviks in 
Russia. The Bolsheviks in Baku had not been sufficiently 
strong to arrest me there, but when I left for Kasvin they 
sent word to Kuchuk Khan of my movements. 


When my Belgian host went downstairs, he found a party 
of six or seven Jungalis, the leader of whom demanded my 
surrender. As always they were very polite and unhurried, 
which gave me time to pop a diplomatic bag, which con¬ 
tained a cipher, into a big Russian stove. Unfortunately I 
did not at the same time burn the cheque-book which I had 
been using in Baku. As soon as the bag was on fire and the 
doors of the stove shut, I went down the stairs to meet my 
captors. I was marched off to a small room without a door, 
but guarded by four Jungalis. From this room I had a 
view of the jetty at which the steamers were lying and along 
which were passing numerous groups of Russian soldiers. 

My arrest had been so sudden that I could hardly believe 
I was a prisoner of war. The smallness of my guard and 
the proximity of the life and circumstances from which I 
had been filched gave the immediate suggestion of escape. 
It occurred to me that if I could slip out of the room I could 
run across the quay and throw myself on the mercy of the 
soldiery. I could speak Russian. Waiting till I saw a 
fatigue-party of Russians some twenty to thirty strong pass 
about two hundred yards from my temporary prison, I 
pushed aside the guards and made a run for it. I reached 
the soldiers well ahead of my pursuers, and catching a big 
giant by the beard I shouted, “Save me from these Persians.” 
The soldiers were probably not actuated by any sympathy 
towards me, but they responded to the natural instinct of 
asserting their own authority, and they were amenable to the 
suggestion that I should be taken to their own “kommissar.” 

But on the quay were many hundreds of Persian porters 
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who were busy loading the ships. They left their work and 
gathered to see the fun. The Jungalis, who had followed, 
were full of fight and not in the least dismayed by the 
Russians. A tug of war ensued, in which I was the rope. 
The porters joined in with zest, and I gradually felt the 
Russians give way. Dishevelled and battered I was hurried 
away to the water’s edge, where I was put in a shallow 
country boat and rowed out across a narrow lagoon to a 
Jungali post on the other side, where there was no danger 
of Russian or other interference. 

As I have already said, the Persians are a courteous and 
polite people. My recent experiences were calculated to 
fray the nerves, and my general appearance must doubtless 
have shown it, for they offered me tea and cigarettes, which 
I accepted gratefully. 

As I began to regain my composure I was filled with wild 
regrets at the prospect of no longer taking a hand in what 
seemed to me the making of history and the wildly exciting 
game of occupying the Caucasus and creating a belt of states 
from the Black Sea to the Pamirs. In those days such 
undreamt-of things were materialising. The world was in 
flux and everything was possible. My first attempt at escape 
had failed, but I was already considering the possibility of 
another, impelled by the thought that I was still close to 
the outside world, whereas in a short time I should doubtless 
find myself on the way to, God knows what, jungle seclusion. 

My captors meanwhile had placidly settled down to smoke 
their opium pipes. At first I was too busy thinking of escape 
to notice them, and then suddenly the thought came to me 
that if I could keep them at it they might become so doped 
by the drug that they would let me escape. After a pipe or 
two, however, they sank into the pleasant self-satisfied condi¬ 
tion which opium induces, so different from the boisterous 
exhilaration of alcohol. I felt that something had to be done 
to keep them to it. Their supply of opium seemed limited,but 
to offer them money to buy more would be too blatant. 
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During years spent in Persia, especially during the war, 
I had found that opium helped me in my work. The 
persons with whom I smoked became expansive under its 
influence, and this in its turn led to confidences. I remem¬ 
bered this, and also the curious fact that a habitue will open 
his heart to a novice. When, therefore, I asked for a pipe 
my captors were galvanised with interest and astonishment. 
They took my money quite naturally, and we got down to 
smoking in earnest. I began to hope that my plans would 
work, but at the same time I feared that I might myself be 
reduced to a state in which I would be incapable of taking 
advantage of the condition of my guards who were as keen 
on making me smoke as on smoking themselves. I had to 
pretend to cough and to have reached what the opium- 
smoker knows as “kaif,” which might be translated by the 
word “lift.” 

Opium is a wonderful comforter. It has been described 
in the East as the soldier’s emergency ration, the muleteer’s 
tonic, the solace of the starveling, the easer of the pain of 
thousands of sick and injured men who cannot hope for 
medical assistance. 

As I smoked I began to feel the effects of the drug. My 
determination to escape began to weaken. I postponed from 
minute to minute the decision to act. I realised that if I 
made some excuse to go out to relieve nature I should prob¬ 
ably be allowed to go without an escort, and still I delayed. 

As I procrastinated a Jungali official with an escort entered 
the room. My guards shuffled sheepishly to their feet. The 
official rebuked them sharply and ordered me to collect my 
belongings and follow him to a boat. A few minutes later 
we were out in the open sea and my chances of escape were 
gone. 

All through that night I was rowed steadily across a series 
of lagoons. Towards dawn we drew in to shore and landed 
at a wooden jetty. My escort found us ponies and we rode 
through a forest of high trees and thick undergrowth. I 
could not see in what direction we were going, for the whole 
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forest was filled with mist so that every bough and leaf 
dripped with wet. 

After some hours we reached a village consisting of a 
dozen huts grouped round the house of a local landowner 
called Mirza Habib. 


The Jungalis lived a primitive life. The houses were of 
flimsy construction as there were no extremes of heat or cold 
to be kept out by solid doors and walls. There were no 
prisons in the European sense. In the absence of any proper 
prison my captors had decided to lodge me in the house of 
Mirza Habib. 

He was a kind-hearted man and was paid well by the 
Jungalis for feeding me. I can vouch that he spent all he 
got on my food and comfort. 

Some days after my arrival I was taken before a court of 
three or four Jungali officials, who, to my great astonishment, 
accused me of having organised a massacre of Tartars by 
Armenians in Baku, which, they said, had taken place a 
day or two after my leaving Baku. My first impulse was 
to deny that any such massacre had occurred, but in the 
face of the persistence of my accusers my self-confidence 
was shaken. The massacre referred to had, in fact, taken 
place, and the Armenians had murdered many Moslems. 

However, as regards the accusation of having organised 
the massacre I was innocent, and I indignantly demanded 
proof. My judges turned on me triumphantly with the 
counterfoils of the cheque-book which had been removed 
from my pocket after my abortive attempt of escape in 
Enzeli. 

Had I not paid large sums to the Armenians? Had not 
the massacres taken place a few days later? Had I not 
taken good care to leave Baku before they started? 

I was in a quandary. An explanation of the Armenian 
payee meant giving away the Russians in Baku. I was 
determined not to do that. I tried to point out that I had 
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an excellent explanation, but I was debarred from giving 
it by my position as a Government servant. This sounded 
feeble. My judges were inexorable. The evidence, they 
said, was overwhelming. I was clearly guilty of the murder 
of thousands of Moslems. I was condemned to suffer the 
extreme penalty and I would be shot at dawn the next day. 

I was taken back to my prison, where Mirza Habib was 
obviously sorry for me. He and the guard vied in looking 
after me. The winter nights in Gilan are chilly on account 
of the damp, so they piled up the brazier with wood charcoal 
and fanned and blew till the embers crackled and glowed. 
They produced an opium pipe, dark-grained and polished 
with use, and its blue china bowl faded with use. They 
carried out all the ritual of preparation. They toasted the 
china bowl in the brazier, pressed a pellet of opium into 
it when hot until it sizzled. The sentry held the pipe to 
my lips. Both he and Mirza Habib encouraged me to 
inhale. I drew in the vapour, held it for a minute and 
released it only reluctantly. A delicious drowsiness and sense 
of detachment began to creep over me. My host and my 
jailer each took his pipe. A blessed silence intervened, but 
for some reason I sensed something in the air. I watched 
my two companions. They exchanged knowing glances. 
After a slight pause Mirza Habib commenced to speak. 

“Gather up your heart,” he said. “To-morrow will be 
different from what you now imagine.” He looked in¬ 
vitingly to the sentry, who, without hesitation, took up 
the lead. 

“Yes, it will be all right. They don’t really mean to shoot 
you. It’s all done to frighten you and make you confess.” 

The opium had crept into my brain. I experienced a 
delightful feeling of detachment, so much so that I won¬ 
dered curiously whether my two companions were lying 
out of pure politeness. But such was the opium’s balm that 
I could still contemplate this possibility without my feeling 
of detachment being impaired. 
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When the dawn came it was misty. I was no longer 
under the influence of opium, but some curious intuition 
convinced me that my companions of the night before were 
telling the truth. I awaited, therefore, the ceremony of 
being led out to be shot, more with a feeling of impatience 
than dismay. 

The mist had not cleared when the same three judges of 
the day before arrived with ten or twelve armed Jungalis. 
The senior judge asked whether I was now prepared to save 
my life by making a full confession. I repeated my previous 
explanation. I was taken out of the house. I tried to catch 
the eye of my jailer of last night, but he resolutely looked 
away. Two hundred yards from the village there was an 
open field with a few trees at one end. I was led up to a 
tree. The firing-party was drawn up at a distance of 
twenty to thirty paces. The three judges followed all trying 
to persuade me to confess. 

I think that at this point the plans of the Jungalis mis¬ 
carried. It had been their intention to persist with the 
pretence of execution almost to the end, but the messenger, 
who was to have arrived at the very last moment, now put 
in his appearance before he got his cue. 

The senior judge, who opened the letter, was obviously 
perplexed. After a brief hesitation he took the line of least 
resistance and announced to me that he had received orders 
that my execution should be postponed. 

I was led back to my prison, where I was met by Mirza 
Habib’s friendly and reassuring smile which obviously said, 
“I told you so.” The firing-party and the judges dis¬ 
appeared and I was left alone with Mirza Habib and a 
sentry, but not the one of the previous night. He, however, 
obviously sympathised with me in the ordeal I had gone 
through and was all out to help me. Mirza Habib soon 
thought of an excuse to get him out of the room, and as 
soon as he was out of earshot whispered to me that I need 
not fear the threatened repetition of this morning’s scene.£ 1 

His words were true, for there was no further reference 
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to my proposed execution or, for that matter, to my alleged 
guilt in the organisation of the massacre of the Moslem 
Tartars at Baku, 


Among the sentries who watched over me was one, 
Husein, who was very forthcoming. I must confess that I 
am no great judge of human character, but even so I felt 
some suspicions of this man’s professions. Nevertheless, 
against my better judgment, I listened to him and fell in 
with his offer to arrange my escape. He and I were to slip 
out of the house together when his turn of sentry-go fell in 
the middle watches of the night. He would lead me by 
forest paths towards Kasvin and so to Dunsterville’s army. 
The journey required food. I gave him most of the small 
pieces of silver which had remained with me, but I refused 
to part with my wristlet watch. My pretended deliverer 
apparently had an idea that there was still something else 
he could get out of me, and he therefore thought of means 
to keep the question of escape in suspense. He pointed out 
that we had not enough food, and that I should collect 
bread and sugar from the liberal diet which Mirza Habib 
supplied. Although I was becoming more and more sus¬ 
picious that he was not genuine, I could, however, see no 
other alternative but to continue on the opposite assumption, 
and collect laboriously food for the journey. There was a 
fireplace in one corner of the room and a foot or two up the 
chimney a biggish recess which served excellently as a cache. 

When I had collected some pounds of bread and sugar 
I pressed Husein to make a start, but he always found ex¬ 
cuses to postpone our departure. He thought of numerous 
needs for money and continually urged me to hand over 
my watch so that he could sell it and raise funds. I felt 
more and more suspicious of him, but, so set was I on the 
idea of escape, that I clung obstinately to the hope that 
I was mistaken. I remember arguing for hours with myself 
at night as to Husein’s intentions. Was I jeopardising my 
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hopes of escape by refusing to hand over the watch? In the 
end I decided to his bona fides. 

He had told me that he was due for fifteen days’ leave. 
I suggested that he should take it immediately and go to 
Kasvin, which he could make in five days, taking with him 
a letter to General Dunsterville, who would pay him the 
extra sum he said he needed for expenses. Huscin took the 
letter but continued every day on his sentry duty. He 
excused himself by saying that he could not now get the 
leave he expected. My suspicions were now confirmed and 
I decided not to part with the watch. Husein, having at 
last realised that he could get nothing more out of me, 
decided to give the show away. One afternoon a number 
of Jungalis arrived, extracted the food from my cache, told 
me to pack up my clothes and be prepared to leave in the 
evening. 

Soon after nightfall I was blindfolded and mounted on a 
shaggy pony. We set off from the village and plunged into 
the forest, which I recognised by the swishing of the branches 
and the occasional squelch of water under foot. After 
travelling for some hours the bandages were taken from my 
eyes and I was told I could dismount. I could see a small 
clearing in the forest with a peasant’s house in the middle. 
When morning broke I found that I had been made over 
to a small farmer named Daoud Khan. He lived here with 
his wife and a couple of servants. The escort of three men 
who had brought me explained to me that I was now to be 
left without any guards at all, but this should not encourage 
any idea of escape as I was now surrounded on all sides by 
impenetrable forest and marsh. If I was so foolish as to 
attempt to run away I should be found in the morning within 
half a mile, hopelessly entangled in the thorn brambles 
and bog. 


The house in which I found myself, like others in the 
Caspian provinces of Persia, was built on piles, and much 
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resembled dwellings in Burma and the Malay States. The 
living-quarters were raised eight or ten feet from the ground 
and were covered with a high and steeply sloping thatched 
roof. The walls consisted of boarding or on some sides of 
thatch. Deep verandahs lay around the central room, over 
which there was an open attic. 

It seemed to me that escape would be a simple matter. 
The house stood on a clearing in the forest of about an acre 
in extent, but there was in addition two or three acres of 
rice-field, separated by a small belt of jungle. Dense forests 
surrounded the clearing, but over the trees I could see the 
mountains with their summits covered with snow. If I 
could get to the mountains I should be out of the country 
of Kutchuk Khan and among friendlies. I must make for 
those mountains, and I calculated that there could not be 
much more than ten miles of forest between me and the 
foothills. 

My captors thought that by transferring me here they 
had effectually removed all possibility of escape, but I 
chuckled to myself to think that the prospects of getting 
away were better. My last quarters were in a populated 
district. I was there much farther from the foot of the hills, 
and there was little chance of finding my way undetected, 
apart from the question of eluding the guards. Here, on 
the other hand, escape from the house was easy, and few 
people if any would be encountered in the forest. I re¬ 
fused to believe that I could not make my way through the 
ten miles of forest, however difficult they might be. Once 
I had reached the foot of the hills I had only to follow up 
a valley and I should be soon out of the jungle country and 
among the nomad tribesmen, who I felt sure would help 
me on my way. 


The first thing was to collect food. I found a hollow beam 
and used it as a cache; day by day my store of food steadily 
mounted. The only precaution which Daoud Khan took 
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was to remove my shoes at night. They were handed over 
to one of the labourers who slept on the ground below the 
raised rooms in which I lived. Alongside him slept the dog. 
The problem was how to get hold of the shoes. I started 
the habit of taking an evening walk just before dusk. At the 
end of it I took off my shoes and placed them just where 
the servant used to do before lying down to sleep. I con¬ 
tinued this habit till it became a regular drill. 

The plan which I had in my head was to tie the shoes 
together by the laces and fish for them with a string and 
hook through a hole in the floor of my room. The hook 
I made out of a piece of bent iron which I had found. The 
string was more of a problem. At last I persuaded Daoud 
Khan to buy me a needle and cotton, and I laboriously 
plaited the cotton into string until I had a sufficient 
length. 

The next problem was how to find my way through the 
forest to the foot of the mountains. I had no compass, and 
even if I had it would be impossible to maintain direction 
at night in the black darkness of the trees. I had hopes, 
however, of being able to find my way by the stars. 

Another problem was that of disguise. There appeared 
to be no means of getting Persian dress, and even if I had 
it would have been difficult to pass myself off as a Persian. 
X could speak Persian fluently, but in this country there was 
a special dialect which I did not know. I might pose as an 
educated Persian, but I should find it hard to explain what 
I was doing wandering about in the forests. 

A chance conversation between my host and a visitor 
gave me an idea. The conversation turned on the valuable 
boxwood forest of Gilan, the timber of which used to be 
sold to Armenian merchants from Baku. The name of a 
Persian was mentioned who had a sold large forest to a 
well-known Armenian, who, owing to the war, had been 
unable to start operations. It occurred to me that I could 
pass myself off as the Russian agent >of the Baku Armenian 
sent to find out the state of the forest. I recorded in my 
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memory a number of names and facts connected with this 
trade. 


The preparations for escape were at last completed. On 
the night selected I placed my shoes in the usual place, 
after knotting the laces together, and retired to rest. When 
all was quiet and the family asleep round me I crept to the 
hole in the floor, lowered my hook and fished gently for the 
laces. The dog moved. I lay still. He growled faintly and 
then slept again. At last I caught the hook in the laces and 
drew up the shoes. 

I slipped across to the other side of the house, climbed 
down a pole and crept out into the forest. I had not gone 
a few yards before I realised I could not get a mile, let alone 
ten, through such a forest. There was no moon and the 
darkness under the trees was impenetrable. I decided that 
the only thing was to go back and try again when there was 
moonlight. I crept back to the house, up to my room 
swarming up the pole, and lowered my shoes down beside 
the servant. To detach the hook took some time, but 
neither did the dog give the alarm nor did the servant 
move. None of the family had moved. 

There were some days to wait for the next full moon, 
and during this time I studied assiduously the path of the 
moon and made out in my mind a table how it should lie 
towards the direction of my escape at various hours of the 
night. 

In the province the rainfall is heavy. For three days out 
of five the sky is clouded. I was afraid that a spell of wet 
weather at the time of the full moon would hold me up. 
I calculated that my escape must fall within a period of 
seven days, of which the third should be the night when the 
moon was full. 

Some ten days remained to the zero day. I longed for 
wet weather on the theory that it would be followed by a 
spell of fine. However, the very opposite was the case. 
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Two days before zero day the weather broke and the whole 
of the seven days’ period continued wet and cloudy. There 
was nothing for it but to wait till the moon was again 
approaching fullness. However, the delay had its advan¬ 
tages. The weather was getting warmer and more suitable 
for spending nights in the forest. 

The enforced wait gave me time to review my plans, with 
the result that a further improvement suggested itself. Over 
the central living-room was an open attic. On the pretence 
of lying in bed of a morning and enjoying a longer sleep, I 
started to put my bedding in the attic and sleep there. I cal¬ 
culated that by stuffing some clothes and other articles in 
my bedding to make a dummy I could convey the impression 
of being there and thus postpone the hour at which my 
escape would be discovered. 

The weather favoured me for my second attempt. The 
night was cloudless. I crept down from the attic to the 
big sleeping-room. All round the family lay wrapped in 
the blankets or just sprawled out asleep. I crept cautiously 
through them, picking my way so not to tread on them. 
A board creaked and I waited. No one moved. At last I 
reached the hole in the floor and lying flat I fished for my 
shoes, drew them up and tip-toed back across the room, 
slid down the pole and made out into the forest. I had with 
me as rations a bag of stale crusts and a pound or so of 
sugar. 

There was sufficient moon this time for me to see my way. 
I was keyed up with excitement. I was on the road home. 
I kept my direction by the moon, and I made good progress; 
but so excited was I at my success that I paid no attention 
to the brambles and thorns through which I had to tear 
my way. It was only after an hour, or perhaps more, that 
I realised that the flannel trousers I was wearing had been 
ripped into shorts and that my legs were a mass of tears and 
scratches. Excitement, however, sustained my spirit and 
I remained oblivious to fatigue or danger. 

My first serious check was an encounter with a long belt 
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of rice cultivation. It was impossible to work my way 
round through the forest. There were numerous night- 
watchmen to keep pig and wild animals off the crop. Many 
of these men had dogs, which began to bark as they heard 
and scented me. The watchmen sensed that there was 
something up and they started to call to each other and 
draw together. I made one or two frantic rushes, flounder¬ 
ing through mud and water, but all the time the dogs 
and the circle of watchmen were closing round me. In 
the end I found myself in a small thicket of brambles 
surrounded by yapping dogs and men threatening me with 
cudgels. 

How was I to surrender myself without being pulled down 
by the dogs or having my head bashed in? How I managed 
to do so I cannot explain. Suffice it to say that I found 
myself the centre of a circle of vociferous and angry men. 
I spun my story of being the agent of an Armenian from 
Baku sent to report on boxwood timber. To my surprise 
and relief the story went down splendidly and in a few 
minutes I was free to continue my way. 

It was soon after this incident that the inevitable reaction 
set in and I felt myself borne down by a devastating weari¬ 
ness. I seemed scarcely to have the strength to drag my 
feet out of the mud, which clung to my shoes like glue. 
The going was appalling. Thorny undergrowth; mud; 
water. When dawn broke, though hardly able to walk for 
fatigue, I saw that I had made good progress, for I was out 
of the low ground and nearing hills. 

I think it must have been about this time that I discovered 
that my feet were swollen. This was due to scratches from 
poisonous thorns. The swelling rapidly increased and in 
the end I had to split open my shoes with an old safety-razor 
blade to allow my continuing at all. 

Progress became painfully slow. However, I had now 
definitely reached the foothills. The bog and almost im¬ 
penetrable thicket encountered during the night had given 
way to dark and gloomy forests more or less clear of 
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undergrowth. I decided to lie up and try to sleep. When I 
awoke I could scarcely walk for the swelling of my feet. 
To make matters worse the sky clouded over and a steady, 
persistent rain started. I began to think that I should never, _ 
with swollen feet and the pelting rain, be able to find my 
way through the forest. But I refused to get despondent. 
Once I could get into the foothills I should be out of the 
country in which Kuchuk Khan held sway; and if I took 
shelter in a lonely house there was a reasonable hope that 
the occupant would let me be and that my captors would 
not find me. 

I found an empty wood-cutter’s hut and slept there for 
some hours, and then once more set out painfully and slowly 
to find a house. This did not prove an easy task, and night 
found me still searching. Eventually I struck a regular 
path, which I followed upwards. It was now quite dark, 
and what with fatigue and the pain of my swollen feet I did 
not realise that I was on a regular route. 

I entered the first house I came to and found a number of 
Persians sitting round an open fire in the middle of the room, 
drinking tea. I recognised dimly that they were muleteers, 
and this fact should again have warned me that I was on a 
caravan route, and therefore in danger, but I was too tired 
to worry. 

All along the caravan routes in Persia are small inns 
known as “Chai Khanas,” where muleteers can stop and get 
refreshment for man and beast. The owners of such shanties 
are accustomed to all sorts and conditions of travellers, so 
nobody paid any particular attention to me. I still had with 
me a few coins of small value which enabled me to purchase 
some hot milk. As soon as I had taken the milk I lay down 
on the divan of boards which ran round the room and served 
as a bed for all and sundry. 

I was awakened by pairs of rough hands. I tried to get 
up but was seized and held down as if I was a savage 
animal. In the light of a torch I recognised Daoud Khan. 
He was wildly excited. I could hardly blame him. If I had 
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escaped he would have been for it. Mirza Kuchuk Khan 
would never have believed that I could have got away 
through the forests without Daoud Khan’s help. 

He had discovered that I was gone only late in the 
morning as my ruse of arranging my bed in the attic as if 
I was still asleep in it had been very successful. The labourer 
had not noticed that my shoes were gone. 

When Daoud Khan had convinced himself that I was 
really gone, his consternation knew no bounds. He was 
afraid to tell Kuchuk Khan at once, and hoping that I 
would not have got very far, he had sent his two servants to 
follow up my tracks while he himself went off hurriedly to 
collect his friends to help in the search. He grew more 
alarmed when he realised that I had got through the jungle, 
and when, after a mile or two, my tracks had been lost he 
was at a complete loss as to which direction he should take. 
It was a pure fluke that he followed up the caravan route 
which I had struck. 

He subsequently told me that he had almost lost hope 
when he came to the house in which I had taken shelter. 
When, therefore, he actually found me under his hands, his 
relief, and also resentment at the agony of mind of which 
I had been the cause, translated themselves into a wild desire 
to vent his feelings on me, which he did by nearly throttling 
me. His next impulse was to tie me up so that there would 
not be the smallest possibility of any further escape. Ropes 
are always handy where pack transport is practised, and 
I was literally swathed in ropes till there was little to be seen 
of me. 

Daoud Khan was at heart not a bad fellow, and when his 
first excitement had worn itself off I pointed out to him the 
swollen condition of my legs and suggested that he should 
loose the rope as there was no earthly hope of my getting 
away. This he did and, moreover, ordered tea for me. 
Curiosity now asserted itself with him and his followers. 
They wanted to know by what hikmat (sorcery) I had found 
my way through the jungle. My feat in traversing the forest 
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for many miles had obviously greatly raised me in their 
estimation. 

When dawn broke I was mounted on a pony, as th 
condition of my feet excluded any possibility of my walking’)' 
and I was led ignominiously back to the plains. 


For some days I remained in a large village while my 
feet were treated with a salve of herbs, and then one morning 
I was mounted on a pony and led by three armed men for 
some hours through the forest till we reached a small clearing 
occupied by a poor peasant, his wife and a large family. 

As soon as I had dismounted a pair of large and heavy 
iron horse hobbles were produced and locked round my 
ankles. My escort told me I could do what I liked and then 
they rode off. 

These hobbles were the kind used for horses let out to 
graze, and prevented practically all movement. They were 
terrible things and as painful as the stocks. I found that by 
tying a piece of rope to the middle of the chain joining the 
two ankle rings and taking the weight of the chain in my 
hand I could with great care move at a snail’s pace without 
seriously hurting my ankles, 


The summer heat had now commenced, and during the 
day I lay up in the shade of a big tree. The master of the 
house and his family, who were illiterate and extremely 
ignorant, looked upon me as a strange creature capable of 
things impossible to people of their own class. Moreover, 
the fame of my previous escape had reached them, and they 
were not therefore taking any chances. During the daytime 
there were children about, and they didn’t mind my hobbling 
painfully in the confines of a little clearing on which their 
house stood. At night, however, I was made to come into 
the shelter where they lived, and the chain joining my feet 
was passed round a wooden post. As a further precaution, 
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one of the sons—a youth of about twenty—slept alongside 
me, with a light consisting of a wick floating in an open 
bowl of some vegetable oil. 

The days passed with terrible monotony. Under my 
present conditions there seemed little if any hope of escape. 
With nothing to do I spent hours pondering over my last 
unsuccessful effort and analysing the reasons for failure. 
My mind tortured itself with possibilities and regrets. 
Obviously one of the main causes was my haste: if I had 
only taken things easier I would not have tom my feet to 
pieces with the thorns and would have stood a good chance 
of slowly making my way up through the forest to the plateau 
and safety. I should have had more patience and postponed 
my departure till the weather was warmer, when nights 
spent in the open without any covering would have been 
easier to bear. Moreover, after a month of summer had 
passed, I should have found plenty of wild fruit and the ripe 
grain of rice and beans; but all this was now useless with 
my legs locked in heavy chains. 

But it was not possible to occupy my mind for long with 
“might have beens.” I tasted the hell of solitary confine¬ 
ment. I was afraid of going mad, and repeated to myself 
every scrap of song, verse or declamation that I could 
remember. I watched intently the birds and insects, re¬ 
membering dimly some advice on training the powers of 
observation. Perhaps I might discover some new facts of 
natural history. 

Here I had little success. The only tangible result of my 
labours was my noting that two watchdogs attached to the 
house would wake up every day just before noon, stretch 
themselves and move lazily towards a mulberry grove grown 
for feeding silkworms. I used to wonder what they were 
doing, and one day I asked the owner of the house. He 
seemed surprised that a person of my attainments and 
importance should take any interest in a dog’s predilection 
for a mulberry grove, and he condescendingly informed me 
that dogs eat mulberries when they fall from the trees; that 
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a slight breeze generally sprung up about noon, which was 
sufficient to result in a good many windfalls, and the dogs 
had noticed this. 

The other fact of natural history I learned at night. The 
youth who was told off to sleep alongside me as a pre¬ 
cautionary measure was dog-tired after labouring in the 
rice-fields all day. After eating his bowl of rice he would 
fling himself down into a heavy sleep. As soon as it was 
dark, large bugs, like brown lady-birds, emerged from the 
woodwork and made a bee-line for me, but showed no 
predilection for my sleeping companion. I spent the nights 
killing the bugs and counting their corpses. One night I 
amused myself by catching a bug that was making straight 
for me and putting it on my companion, but the creature 
came straight back to me. I repeated this process many 
times before I broke the animal’s determination and he 
started on the Persian. I expected to see my companion 
awake, but the only sign he ever made of being conscious of 
the bug’s attentions was a slight twitch in his sleep. 


This period of monotony, terrible and devastating mono¬ 
tony, came suddenly to an end. One morning while half 
dozing I caught the drone of an aeroplane engine, A short 
while later I heard the dull reverberation of exploding 
bombs. I sat up with a momentary hope that relief was near. 
I had overheard conversations which showed that hostilities 
between the Jungalis and Dunsterville had been in progress 
for some time, but this was the first visible indication. The 
aeroplane disappeared and I relapsed into my usual apathy. 
Next morning a party of Jungalis arrived and I was put on 
a pony and taken to the big village of Fumen, which had 
been bombed the day before. The Jungalis thought that 
the bombing would be repeated and they hoped that poetic 
justice would result in my proving a victim. 

Life had now certainly lost all its previous tedium. I 
always had round me a crowd come to see what was one of 
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the attractions of the village. Suddenly we would hear the 
low drone of the aeroplane engine and the whole party 
would move to the edge of the platform and peer up at the 
sky. We could hear the peculiar whistle of the falling bombs, 
followed by the explosion. 

The bombs used were small twenty-pound affairs and did 
not inspire terror but only a fear in which a strong element 
of childish wonder and astonishment were blended. Directly 
the aeroplanes had gone there were great gatherings to 
discuss what damage had been caused. The occasional loss 
of human life did not create nearly as much stir as the 
bursting of a bomb in a particularly fine melon patch 
belonging to an unpopular member of the village com¬ 
munity. Now a Persian melon, when it is just ripe, will 
burst with but little provocation. It is not unusual for a 
horseman approaching a melon patch to be asked by the 
owner to go past at a walk and at a distance. In this 
particular case the melons were nearly all ripe and prac¬ 
tically every one hurst with the explosion of the bomb, 
making a noise like a small battle, and delighting the whole 
village. 

Fumen was not the only village that was bombed, and 
as I was not overtaken by the expected poetic justice, the 
Jungalis moved me about from one bombed area to another, 
presumably on the same principle that the punter at roulette 
moves his money round the board. However, from my point 
of view life in populous villages, even though I was always 
chained, was infinitely preferable to the solitary existence 
in the depth of the forest. 

My cell was, as I have said, the centre for meetings and 
gossip, where I heard great stories of the war and bloody 
defeats inflicted on the English. The Jungalis held ex¬ 
aggerated opinions on the difficulties of their country to 
anyone except themselves. They honestly thought that in 
their forest they were invincible. 

One day I overheard a conversation which recounted how 
a number of Jungalis had been raided and surprised by small 
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men armed with choppers with which they lopped off the 
heads of their opponents with a single stroke. I was at first 
somewhat puzzled as to who these small men could be, but 
it gradually dawned on me that the reference must be to 
our Gurkha troops with their famous kukris. To the Gurkhas 
these forests must have been child’s play compared with 
their own jungles. 

It amused me to pull the Jungalis’ legs in the matter, 
but they, with the Persian aptitude to interpret everything 
to their own advantage, replied scathingly that the British, 
despairing of tackling the Jungalis on their own ground, 
had been reduced to bringing in baboons from the Indian 
jungles to do their work. 


After that there was a pause in the bombing, and I learned 
that Colonel Stokes, an emissary from General Dunsterville, 
had arrived to discuss terms of peace with the Jungalis. 
I wondered whether he knew that I was a prisoner. I tried 
my best to send some message to him, but failed. 

Colonel Stokes’s negotiations led to nothing and the 
bombing recommenced. The Jungalis now tired of trying 
to make me a target for the bombs and I was removed to 
another forest clearing and apparently forgotten. 

Week after week passed with soul-destroying monotony. 
The conditions under which I lived and bad food began to 
tell on me. My chains were scarcely ever removed and my 
ankles developed festering sores which had not a chance of 
getting well. I was almost beyond caring, when one 
morning two men arrived on ponies; one of them was 
obviously an educated man. They dismounted and addressed 
me in the usual flowery Persian manner. 

“Please God the health of your Honour is good.” 

“Thanks be to God and your bounty it is not bad,” I 
replied. 

He then ordered my hobbles to be removed and handed 
me a cigarette, which he proceeded to light. I could 
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scarcely believe my ears or my eyes. I feared I must be 
dreaming. So afraid was I that it was an illusion that I 
dreaded destroying it by asking some blunt question. 
I waited in an agony of mind for further developments. 

“Be pleased to mount,” continued the new arrival. 

So the spell was not yet broken. 

We rode in silence through forest. After some hours we 
reached a better-class house. I dismounted and followed my 
guide into a room in which a meal was spread ready, in 
Persian fashion, on a tablecloth laid on the floor covered with 
a thick carpet. There were mountains of white rice with 
chunks of meat sticking out of them. Dishes filled with 
khurish, a kind of curry to eat with the rice. Bowls of sour 
milk. Great flapjacks of brownish bread. 

“ Bismillah” (“In the name of God”), said my guide to 
me invitingly, which meant “lay on at once.” 

Now a person who has been living on short commons for 
some time, and especially when the little available has been 
unappetising and poor in quality, may set to with alacrity, 
but a spurious feeling of repletion soon ensues and with the 
best will in the world he cannot do justice to the good 
food. 

So it was with me on this occasion. My guide pressed 
me to eat, and seemed to me unusually concerned at my 
failure to do so. 

The meal over, I had regained sufficient assurance to risk 
asking for some explanation, but I was refused any reply. 
At the next meal it was a repetition of what had happened 
before. The guide pressed me to eat, displaying concern. 
He grew almost angry if I slackened off, although by this 
time I was to some extent regaining my appetite. 

This extraordinary procedure continued for several days, 
till I was all agog to know the explanation. Finding myself 
alone with one of the Persian attendants I persuaded him 
to tell me the key to the riddle. 

He was loath to speak and it required considerable per¬ 
suasion on my part before I got him to explain that Mirza 
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Kuchuk Khan had made his peace with General Dunster- 
ville, that one of the terms was that I should be given up 
safe and sound, that Kuchuk Khan, hearing that I was 
somewhat part worn, felt ashamed to deliver me in this 
condition and had therefore sent a mamour, a special agent, 
to get me fattened and cleaned up so that I could be handed 
over in a condition which would redound to the credit of 
the Jungalis. 

I was in a quandary. I am by nature exceedingly bony 
and thin. Anxiety and desire to be free would not help me 
to get fat, and yet before I could hope for release I should 
have to reach the Persian standard of plumpness, which is 
very plump indeed. It meant weeks of placid feeding, and 
then I should not be fat. It was a position absurd and tragic 
in one, and I set to, in the hope of growing paunch and a 
double chin as rapidly as possible. 

After a while Kuchuk Khan grew impatient and sent 
down another mamour to report why I was not fat and plump. 
This man had more gumption than the previous one and 
I soon made him see my point of view. All the feeding in 
the world would not make a fat man of me. Stuffing me 
like a duck for market was useless. He left with promises 
to get me released. Two days later he returned, and as 
soon as I saw his face I realised that the great moment had 
arrived. A few hours later I was formally handed over to 
the officer commanding the British troops at Resht. 


The great German offensive in March had failed and the 
tide was turning in favour of the Allies. I was eager to 
make up for all my lost time, to be in at the death, and I got 
permission to join up with Dunsterville’s force in Baku. 

Clothes I had none, except the septic rags in which I had 
lived for months; and no one else could give me any, for 
they had only what they stood up in. In the bazaar I found 
a Russian high-necked blouse, tied round the waist with 
what looked like an embroidered bell-rope, bright blue 
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pantaloons, with, long, soft black leather boots, and for 
head-gear a black felt hat, high in the crown. 

Next day I reached Baku, and looking like a Bolshevik 
commissar I reported to General Dunsterville. I was once 
again back in life. 
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WE FOUR AND FATE 

by 

HENRY DE PRACOMTAL; with CANCEL, THOMAS, 
and LOUIS LEON 

The aviator Henry de Pracomtal, who here recounts the 
story of his escape from a German prison, was a pilot of 
rare courage and resourcefulness. He was decorated with the 
French Military Medal and War Cross with live palms, the 
English D.C.M., the Serbian Gold Medal for Bravery, and 
the Italian Medal for Military Valour. He was five times 
mentioned in dispatches. Taken prisoner in November 1914, 
he made good his escape in January 1916, in company with 
three other prisoners, Cancel, Thomas, and Louis Leon. 

The comrades escaped from the fortress of Hohen-Aspern, 
which was reputed to be one of the best guarded in the 
whole of Germany, and made a successful march of two 
hundred and twenty kilometres to the Swiss frontier. 

They had earned the right to expect a little leniency 
from Fate in the days to come. But Fate was not of their 
opinion and pursued them to the end. Of the four, not one 
came alive out of the war. 

All died fighting. On a June morning of the year 1918 
a patrol of five ’planes took off, commanded by Henry de 
Pracomtal. In the course of its reconnoitring the squadron 
passed without knowing it under a German “sausage,” 
invisible to them behind the clouds. De PracomtaPs 
machine ran into the cable attaching the balloon to the 
ground, and was cut in half as though by a knife. He was 
killed instantly. 

A few days later Cancel, adjutant-pilot, was killed 
while engaging a group of enemy ’planes. 

Thomas, after his escape from Germany, obtained leave 
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to join the Air Force. He was twice mentioned in dispatches 
and brought down two enemy ’planes. He was killed the 
day after he received the French Military Medal. 

As for the giant Louis Leon> he joined a regiment of 
Zouaves at his own request and was killed in action shortly 
afterwards. 
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O N the 2nd November 1914 a friend and myself left 
the Air Force Reserve of Le Bom'get, each one with 
the mission of flying a new ’plane to the front. The 
weather was very bad, but we took off nevertheless. A dense 
fog prevented us from seeing the ground or making out any 
landmarks. 

Flying by compass, we tried to find the landing-field that 
had been indicated to us, but both of us, pushed by the wind 
in the wrong direction, lost ourselves. My friend, more 
prudent than myself, decided to land and wait for the weather 
to clear. 

As for myself, I decided to keep on. When at last I came 
down to find out where I was, the first thing I saw was a 
group of fifty or sixty German soldiers, hidden behind an 
embankment, within a hundred yards of me. 

While my mechanic, Cancel, tried to start the motor— 
without much hope of escaping, however, for even if he 
succeeded in getting the motor into action the biplane would 
be surrounded before it could take off—soldiers came running 
forward to make their capture. 

Seeing that we had no chance of getting off, I told Cancel 
to set the machine alight while I held the Germans back, 
and drawing my revolver I fired the whole charge at them. 
They promptly replied with a volley and rushed us, but too 
late: the machine was in flames. They were territorials of the 
most ancient brand, better at fishing than at war, and they 
could neither put out the flames nor even shoot straight, for 
my mechanic was untouched, while I received only a wound 
in the thigh. 

With the ’plane blazing merrily we were led away into 
a neighbouring village and then taken by car to Sedan, 
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where we were turned over to the Kommandatur. We were 
interrogated, each in turn, by the authorities, who asked us 
the most varied questions: Where did we come from? What 
was the condition of our Air Force? Our aerial armaments? 
etc. 

I answered as best I could. “I can tell you nothing. 
Any German pilot who was taken prisoner and gave in¬ 
formation to the French would be considered by you to be a 
traitor and a coward. I have no reason to give you a poor 
opinion of a French soldier by behaving otherwise than you 
would expect a German to do.” 

This little speech seemed to be found logical by the officer 
in charge of the interrogation, who was, if not friendly, at 
least perfectly correct in his behaviour. He abandoned his 
interrogation and made a few general remarks on the war, 
perhaps hoping to trap me into some indiscretion wherewith 
to make a useful report. 

I was on my guard, however, and while I answered him, 
I confined myself to saying that I was not in direct touch with 
the French Army. The officer did not insist; he ended the 
interview with courtesy, folded up the pages of his report, on 
which was nothing but the names and ranks of myself and 
Cancel, made a few joking remarks, and sent us to the 
police-station. 

It was dinner-time. We were brought an excellent meal, 
which we were allowed to eat together. Then we were 
separated and taken to prison. It was a military prison, 
used for the punishment of German soldiers, but, as only a 
thin partition separated our two cells, we were able to 
communicate with each other by shouting. 

My thigh became very painful. The wound had been 
dressed before my interrogation, but nothing further was 
done to it during our seven days at Sedan, and life in conse¬ 
quence was not too cheerful for me. There was no means of 
passing the time. I had only one caller, an interpreter who 
came to verify our names and ranks, formalities necessary 
before we could be sent to a prison-camp. The food was 
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fairly good—the same as that provided for the German 
troops, in fact. 

At the end of a week we were sent for and told that we 
were to leave Sedan and be sent to a camp in the interior. 

Next day we were put on a train of French wounded 
coming from Charleville. The journey was really terrible, 
sixty-two hours in a cattle-truck, but it was a joy to find 
ourselves among fellow-countrymen. They were seriously 
wounded men who had been picked up on various battle¬ 
fields, attended to hastily—but with great care, as they all 
attested—and were now being sent to various prison-camps 
in the interior before their wounds were completely healed. 

I still had the original dressing on my wound, and I began 
to worry about the condition of my thigh; but a new dressing 
was made during the journey and the wound seemed clean 
and healthy. 

We were sent first to a little fort at Ulm, where we re¬ 
mained three months. I was taken care of by a young doctor, 
ignorant but full of good intentions, who was unable to 
effect the complete closing of the wound. But at the end 
of three months it began to heal, and I was again moved, 
so as to make room for incoming Russian prisoners, to 
Munsingen, in Wiirttemberg. 

Munsingen was a huge camp, full of French and Russian 
prisoners. The commandant was a Commander von Zeppel, 
a cousin of the great inventor of the same name, and a 
humane commandant. 

Here our life was not too hard. The hygiene was not all 
that it might have been, but we had a shower-bath every 
two weeks. The food consisted of coffee, barley-soup and 
preserved flour, with sometimes a little meat, and half a 
pound of bread, often replaced by biscuits. The fatigue- 
duties were carried out by the soldiers imprisoned there, 
but as we were aviators Cancel and I were treated like 
officers and exempt from duty. 

The sentries were neither hostile nor brutal. They were,' 
in any case, forbidden to strike a prisoner. Relations 
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between captives and guardians were not always strained; 
sometimes even friendships were struck up between them. 
They conversed together, but for the most part the French 
prisoners kept to themselves. 


Naturally very active, I soon began to dream of escape. 
I would not play the part of poor prisoner behind the bars. 
I was determined to get back to the life I had left—back 
to war and to France. I would get away, but how was I 
to manage it? How was I to get the better of my guardians? 
I started looking about me. As every prisoner knows, once 
one is bitten with the idea of escape the smallest incident 
becomes a thing of supreme importance. One is always on 
the look-out for the least carelessness, the slightest slackening 
of vigilance. 

I tried to fire Cancel with the idea, but he showed no 
enthusiasm. I did not insist. After all, it was through my 
fault that he was there at all. I had told him my plans only 
because I felt myself to some extent to be responsible for his 
captivity and wished to give him every chance of getting 
away from it. But I would never try to influence him, since, 
if I failed, I would only have made his position worse than 
it was before. If I got away, I would be sorry that he was 
not with me, hut if I failed it would be a consolation to 
know that I had not caused him more trouble than I had 
already managed to do. 

A doctor’s assistant, taken prisoner at the Camp des 
Romains, and in whom I had confided my plans, asked to 
accompany me. We decided, long before we made our 
attempt, never to leave each other’s company for an instant, 
so as to be able to take immediate advantage of any chance 
that might crop up unexpectedly. 

At the end of April 1915 we managed to join a fatigue- 
party. To get out of the camp to work was comparative 
liberty, and there were always possibilities when we were 
out. As there was a continual coming and going while the 
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working-parties were being formed, the guards did not 
count -their contingents very carefully, and we were able to 
take our places in the group that we had picked out without 
being counted in. We had taken some friends into our 
confidence, and we gave them our aviator’s overcoats, so 
as to be less easily recognised, if we should manage to make 
a break. 

We took advantage of a moment when our group was 
formed up in echelons along the road, with the sentries at 
the head, to make our way to the rear. There we found a 
pile of stones, and hid ourselves behind it. Our disappear¬ 
ance was not remarked; and as we had come as “extras” the 
count would be correct when the working-party got back 
to camp. 

The way was open before us! 

But in the meantime our position—crouched behind our 
pile of stones—was precarious. Presently we heard the 
footsteps of our comrades of the working-party returning 
towards the prison. They would pass within a few feet of 
us. Some of them might notice us and give us away by 
some involuntary imprudence. We passed a few seconds of 
mortal anguish; the party marched by without any sign. 

As soon as the sound of footsteps had completely died 
away we came out of our hiding-place and made for a little 
wood that bordered the road, and, working our way deep 
into some undergrowth, we stayed there until nightfall. 

As soon as it was dark enough we started off, anxious to 
put as much ground as possible between ourselves and the 
camp. At dawn we again took shelter in a wood, and waited 
patiently for night to come. 

But, alas! in spite of all our precautions, we had not 
provided against the noses of dogs. Some peasants came 
through the woods. They had some of those unpleasant 
quadrupeds with them, who soon picked up our scent. They 
gave tongue at once, arousing the suspicions of the peasants, 
who ran off to give the alarm. We rushed out of our lair, 
and tried to get away by running like rabbits; but we wasted 
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our breath to no purpose. An hour later we again heard 
the sound of barking. The clogs were following us. 

We were soon run to earth and surrounded by police, who 
arrested us: “Love’s labour’s lost,” with a vengeance! Cap¬ 
tives once more and with the aggravating circumstance of 
our escapade heavy upon us, we returned reluctantly to 
our prison. 

The policemen were not unkindly. We could feel that 
they were indeed grateful to us for permitting them to earn 
the reward offered for the capture of any escaped prisoner. 
They even pushed their attentions so far as to stand a good 
dinner to their prey, after which we were led back, weary 
and melancholy, to the camp of Munsingen. 


Immediately on arrival we were put into separate cells— 
a confinement found all the more disagreeable for the 
momentary freedom we had enjoyed. The cells were small. 
They were cold and damp and with scarcely any light, except 
for a small barred window, high up, and even less furniture 
—not even a pallet-bed or a blanket, while our food con¬ 
sisted of black bread and water. 

We were allowed no communication with the outside, and 
only saw the sentry who came each day to give us our food, 
and who did no more than step in and out again, and never 
spoke to us. 

We could do no otherwise than bear it, and grin when 
possible. We were condemned to two weeks’ cells, but as 
the sentence was only pronounced at the end of thirteen 
days, and as those days of preventive detention were not 
taken into account, we e,nded by doing twenty-seven days 
before our release. 

Those were terrible days of solitary confinement, when 
each minute dragged slowly by. The first day or two I sat 
quiet trying to pass the time with schemes and ideas. Then 
I began to grow restless. After that I fought and raged, but 
it was useless. There were only bare walls to fight against, 
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and the utter monotony broke down all spirit and destroyed 
all energy. When we came out we were both a bit queer in 
the head, but the sunlight soon put us right again, and soon 
nothing remained of our punishment but an unpleasant 
memory of the past which, after all, served to make the 
present all the more agreeable. 


The authorities of Munsingen seemed, however, to think 
that their camp was not a fitting place for so wandering a 
spirit as mine, so I was sent to the fortress of Hohen-Aspern, 
a special refuge for runaways. The system there was par¬ 
ticularly severe, for all the prisoners were considered to be 
unmanageable and dangerous, capable of all sorts of crimes 
and misdemeanours. 

The life occupation of the commandant, von Georgi, 
seemed to be an incessant searching of prisoners. He would 
order sudden search at all sorts of times, day and night, and 
was always proclaiming loudly that nobody could ever 
succeed in getting out of the establishment of which he was 
in charge. How I learned to hate that man with his raucous 
voice! 

The fortress, in fact, seemed to be a veritable necropolis, 
and its inhabitants as safely confined as though they were 
indeed in their tombs. There were sentries everywhere; 
they seemed to spring out of the ground at the slightest 
unusual movement, and always with their rifles and bayonets 
ready for business. Our food was the same as at Munsingen. 
We received our packages from home intact, but only after 
a minute inspection. Grim walls surrounded us. Our only 
relaxation and exercise was in a courtyard in the centre 
of the fortress, which again was surrounded by high walls 
round which sentries paced. 

At the beginning of my detention I was only allowed to 
go out into the courtyard for one hour a day; but a little 
later I and my fellow-prisoners were given leave to spend 
three hours every morning and afternoon within its narrow 
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limits. We were forbidden to go out between noon and two 
o’clock, or at night. 


To escape seemed impossible, and yet none of the prisoners 
confined in the Hohen-Aspern ever ceased thinking of escape. 
We planned and plotted. We devised schemes, each one 
more fantastic than the last. 

Once a prisoner has been infected by the escape-germ 
he can never get rid of it. It gets into his blood-stream. It 
becomes as a fever that mounts into his brain and gives him 
no rest. It becomes an obsession and the one thought of all 
his waking hours and the substance of his dreams. 


One day Cancel suddenly arrived in Hohen-Aspern, and 
I found that he too was now infected with the escape-germ. 
We planned together one scheme after another. We con¬ 
cocted absurd plans, only to drop each one as we saw that 
it was impossible, but we never gave up hope. To have 
given in and sat down and to have accepted defeat, to have 
given up hope would have been to die alive; and to live, 
only a living death. We would beat the grey walls and the 
grey sentries. We would yet see France again and wheel 
out a ’plane of a morning to climb aloft and chase the 
Hun out of the sky. We watched for any chance that might 
turn up. 

One day while we were in the court we saw, through the 
cracks of the wooden palisade, what seemed to be a hole in 
the wall behind it. That hole would certainly be our salva¬ 
tion! The first thing to do was to remove one of the planks 
of the palisade, so that a man could squeeze through to the 
other side. 

As soon as the sentry’s back was turned a group of 
prisoners gathered about the place, making a screen for one 
of them, who meanwhile tried to carry out this delicate 
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operation —delicate in very truth, since he must work with¬ 
out leaving the slightest sign of his activities behind him. 
The job was not an easy one and took several days to 
accomplish, for the man who was working on the loosening 
of the plank could only do so while the sentry’s back was 
turned, and he had to be constantly on the alert in case 
the soldier turned around suddenly. 

At last the plank had been so arranged that it could be 
lifted in and out at will; we were ready to start work on the 
hole in the wall on the other side of it. Every morning and 
every afternoon, taking turns, we went one by one, slipped 
through the palisade while the sentry’s back was turned, and 
with half a dozen keeping watch on the other side worked 
away as hard as we could. 

Our hopes grew with the size of the hole. The hole grew 
into a tunnel. We already saw before us wonderful visions 
of flight, of freedom, of return to France. We got to work 
harder than ever, bending all our efforts to it. 

Many times we thought we were nearing our objective; 
the strokes of our tools seemed to give back hollow sounds, 
and we expected every minute to break through into the 
light. But no, each time our hopes were deferred, and we 
had to go on with our burrowing. But at last we were sure 
that our labours were at an end. A feeling of mingled joy 
and uneasiness filled us. It seemed, now, such a simple 
thing to get out of the fortress; but what was less so—and 
that filled us with apprehension—was how we were to get 
back to France. 

And then, suddenly, we had a come-down! On the very 
day before that we had fixed to complete the tunnel and 
escape the Germans discovered the hole! But they never 
imagined that it was the result of our efforts; they thought 
that it dated from before the war. Our chances of escape 
were gone. 

But every cloud has its silver lining, and ours had one, for 
we found that our tunnel led to nowhere. We had simply 
been wasting our time over it, and need have no regrets 
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that it had been discovered. In any case, it had helped to 
fill up a good many empty days with hope, and we had at 
least a pleasant memory to look back upon. 

It was no use getting discouraged, so I set looking for 
something else. And in the meantime I made out of a 
Belgian military overcoat a garment having some vague 
resemblance to a civilian jacket. So far, so good; but the 
question was to find the occasion for wearing it. And where 
could I find that? 


One day Cancel, in a moment of discouragement after 
discussing a new and unusually hopeless plan of escape, said, 
“No, that would be as impossible as trying to get out by 
jumping over the wall.” 

Something in that remark struck my imagination, and 
after thinking for a moment I said, “After all, why should 
that be so impossible? To the contrary, it seems to me that 
there might be something in its very unlikeliness.” 

There would have to be four of us to make such an 
attempt, and four stout fellows at that, with a great deal of 
physical endurance and strength, and, above all, one of 
them must be very tall, to serve as a sort of human ladder. 

We searched among our fellow-prisoners, asking cautious 
and half-disguised questions; and at last we found our two 
accomplices, a soldier called Thomas, and another called 
Louis Leon. 

L6on was a tremendous fellow, six foot four in his socks, 
huge, and of great strength and with the courage of a lion. 

As soon as we had persuaded the other two to join us we < 
began to organise carefully. We had to work cautiously so 
as not to be spotted. We made a rope over twelve feet long 
out of torn-up sheets, and then, after a long search, we found 
a piece of scrap iron which Lhon bent into a rough hook. 
For food for the road all four of us put aside a part of each 
package we received from home, and each of us had a pocket 
compass which had been smuggled through to us in our 
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food parcels. One day we found a light ladder left in a 
corner by a workman and pushed it out of sight on to the 
roof of the kitchens. The workman went away, forgetting 
his ladder. 

At last we were ready to be ofF and all impatient, but I 
was determined we should not spoil all by a premature 
attempt. On the afternoon of the 27th December 1915 we 
decided to go. 

We went out for our usual walk in the courtyard as late 
as possible, with all our gear on us, the rope with the hook, 
a map torn out of a child’s atlas and our reserve rations. In 
one corner of the courtyard was stacked a pile of lumber 
wood. As the sentry turned, one by one we slid down be¬ 
tween the pile of wood and the courtyard wall. There we 
slipped thick socks over our shoes so as to deaden the sound 
of our footsteps and to make climbing easier, and waited. 

The rest of the prisoners went in. Night came on. There 
was no moon, and it was pitch dark. We had two hours 
before the roll-call would be made, unless von Georgi did 
one of his unexpected searches. 

We crept to the kitchens and on to the roof. Using the 
ladder, we began to climb the wall of the fortress. 

From this height we could see the sentry’s beat and the 
soldiers of the guard moving up and down. All four of us 
crossed their line of march without being seen, and we were 
ready to slide into the moat, which dropped a sheer six 
yards before us. When we had scrambled into the bottom 
of it, Leon came into use, for the ascent on the far side was a 
good five yards high, and sheer like a brick wall. Leon was 
as willing as he was strong, and one by one he hoisted us 
up and over the top, and then we in our turn dragged him 
up after us. But once on the far side of the moat we had a 
disappointment, for there was a second moat, worse than 
the first and of the existence of which we had been ignorant. 
The sides were twelve yards deep on the near side and five 
on the other. 

We fixed our iron hook into the ground, and slid down our 
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rope of sheets. Cancel, Thomas and I got down without 
accident, but, alas! our heavy-weight Leon broke the cord 
when he was only half-way down and came crashing to the 
ground, leaving the hook and part of a torn sheet to show 
how we had got away. 

In spite of the shock and pain of his fall, Leon made no 
sound; but he had sprained his ankle badly. He managed 
to overcome the intense pain, heaved himself up, and we 
made to get out of the moat, for we had not a minute to lose. 
We must make haste. He pushed us up the far side of the 
moat, and scrambled up after us in his turn. 

Oof! We breathed freely for the first time. We were out 
of Hohen-Aspern. We had done that which was reputed 
to be impossible: we had got out of the fortress. We heard 
von Georgi’s threatening words singing in our ears, “Nobody 
will ever escape from this place. Anyone imprudent enough 
to attempt it will be a dead man before he succeeds.” 


Now that we were free, the difficulties of our further 
progress appeared all the more numerous to us, all the more 
formidable. We realised that our troubles were far from 
being over, but would, on the contrary, become greater 
and greater as we approached the frontier. Over a hundred 
and ten miles, as the crow flies, separated us from the Swiss 
border, and with the detours we would have to make it 
would be more like a hundred and forty. To guide us we 
had only the little map I had torn out of the child’s atlas. 

Some way to our right was a wood. Making for it we 
sat to consider our line of march. We would travel at night, 
and in the daytime hide ourselves in the open fields, where 
our pursuers would be less likely to look for us than in 
woods. As for food, we had enough with us to keep us going 
for about ten days—bully beef and biscuits. I was chosen 
to carry these. 

While we were holding our council of war Louis Leon 
began to suffer very acutely from his sprained ankle. It had 
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swelled up terribly, and was so painful that it became more 
and more obvious that he would not be able to attempt the 
long march before us for some time. With the greatest self- 
abnegation he refused to let us wait for him, declaring that 
in his present state he would not only be a drag on us but 
would probably prevent us altogether from carrying out the 
final lap of our escape. So, while we insisted that after the 
great services he had rendered us it would be most unfair 
to leave him now to bear alone the punishment for the flight 
of all four of us, he declared that it would be useless and 
senseless for all of us to be taken for the sake of one. The 
discussion was a long one, but in the end we had to agree 
that his argument was not only a generous one, but logical 
as well. Yet it was with heavy hearts that we went on our 
way, leaving our companion, as big of heart as he was of 
body, sitting on the ground nursing his useless foot. 

Then began our wanderings. We did as we had decided, 
hiding in the daytime and coming out of our lairs only at 
nightfall, making such progress as we could every night. 
The country was magnificently beautiful, but as most of its 
beauties represented difficulties to us we did not appreciate 
them as we might have done under other circumstances. 
We made wide detours about every town and village we 
came to, so as to reduce the risks of detection, and were 
fortunate enough to have few disagreeable adventures. But 
the weather was not so kind: a perfect flood of rain fell during 
the whole of our journey. This hardly added to the comfort 
of our trip, but had the advantage of reducing the chances 
of unpleasant and dangerous encounters. 

But the advantages of the continuous rain did not perhaps 
quite offset its disadvantages: for night after night we had 
to push on through the downpour, soaked to the skin, and 
never able to find shelter against it when we rested, nor to 
dry our clothes. It was the middle of winter and bitterly 
cold, with biting winds. It was not a pleasant journey, but 
we were on the road for home and that gave us the stimulus 
to keep going. 
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We had several near squeaks. One night as we followed 
the road we thought that we saw policemen coming towards 
us. At once we took to the fields in order to avoid so un¬ 
healthy a meeting, and in our flight ran into the famous 
Rottwell powder magazine that had been several times 
bombed by Captain Happe and Adjutant Baron. Imme¬ 
diately, as though by magic, the whole building was 
illuminated. Electric light flooded all the country round, 
while the sentries shouted, “ Wer da? Wer da?” and held 
their bayonets at the ready. We thought that our last hour 
of liberty had come, and had no doubts that we were about 
to be retaken. 

We ran as fast as we could pelt, and the skies protected 
us; for the rain proved that its energy was greater than that 
of the sentries, who, after a half-hearted attempt at pursuing 
us, gave up, their enthusiasm very much dampened by the 
weather. Oof! the alarm had been a sudden and a sharp 
one, but soon over. 

On another night we came to a village that seemed to be 
of so little importance that we hesitated to take the trouble of 
circling about it. Instead, we committed the imprudence 
of going straight through it, and ran headlong into a game- 
keeper, who challenged us. We gave him an evasive “Jfa! 
Ja! Gute nachl!” and hurried on. Fortunately, he did not 
bother us further. 

Our clothes, which had some resemblance to civilian 
costumes, though actually they were no more than disguised 
Belgian uniforms, allowed us to pass for workmen going to 
their jobs at the factory. Moreover, in order to make our¬ 
selves seem even more natural, we whistled continually all 
the popular German songs that we had learned from our 
guardians at the fort. 


As we approached nearer and nearer to the frontier our 
difficulties increased, for, as I have said, we had only a very 
small and inadequate map to guide us, and a pocket compass, 
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but these were not enough. We had been able to use sign¬ 
posts up to date, but within twenty miles of the frontier all 
these had been taken away. 

On the seventh night we again approached a village, and 
passed close to a group of soldiers. We were all strung up, 
but we managed to show no nervousness. Our whistling 
and our slow and measured footsteps enabled us once more 
to pass for German workmen. 

On the next day, before coming to the frontier, we dis¬ 
covered a railway-line that was not marked on our map. 
This somewhat upset us. Where did it come from? Where 
did it lead? In which direction ought we to follow it? 
Our little group came to a halt and took refuge in some 
bushes. At first, urged on by the desire to get to the other 
side of the frontier at all costs, we were on the point of press¬ 
ing forward without delay, but we soon saw the folly of such 
rash action. After all the difficulties we had already sur¬ 
mounted it would be senseless to risk the final success of our 
exploit by any imprudence. So we decided to stay hidden 
where we were until the morning. 

We thanked heaven we had done so, for Providence had 
prevented us from making a fatal blunder, and had we not 
listened to it we would most certainly have been retaken. 
At barely five or six hundred yards from where we were 
hidden was stretched the line of border sentries. 

We remained in our hole all day. We were on the slope 
of a steep, thickly wooded valley, where no one would think 
to come and look for us. The day seemed centuries long, 
and our thoughts ran up and down—now to the heights of 
confidence, and then down to the depths of depression: 
high tides of hope and low tides of despair, and there before 
us, in plain view, we could see stretched out the land of 
freedom! Would we ever reach it? It seemed almost as 
though we could touch it from where we were, but yet how 
far off it was—perhaps farther off than before we had left 
the fort. 

To calm our impatience we played toss-penny—heads or 
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tails: “We succeed, we fail”—to see if our luck would be in 
or not. 

“T ails ,” we would succeed! So said the oracle; but I was 
furious, for until then, every time I had consulted Fate 
on future events, the prediction had invariably been the 
contrary of what actually took place. In consequence, 
the present answer—“Tails, success”—angered me. I was 
determined to succeed. 

At nine o’clock we set out once more. For a long time 
we crawled cautiously, yard by yard, flat on our stomachs. 
At last we passed through the line of sentries, posted at 
about three hundred yards from the frontier. Having evaded 
these, it now remained to get past the guards who patrolled 
the line of demarcation between the German and Swiss 
territories. On account of the rain they were fortunately 
very slack and we got past them unnoticed. 

Then we came to a little river, not more than five feet 
deep, but whose current was so rapid, being swollen with 
the rainfall of the past few days, that Cancel was almost 
drowned, and all three of us were swept nearly a hundred 
yards downstream before managing to get to the opposite 
bank. 

At last we got ashore. We were soaked through, frozen, 
and each of us a mass of mud from head to foot. We were 
in a bad state, and absolutely exhausted—but such things 
did not worry us now, for we had passed. We were no 
longer prisoners! That was a sensation surpassing in luxury 
any that I have ever experienced. 

“We’ve done it,” I cried; “but let’s get a move on!” and 
we hurried on towards the nearest village, where we were 
more than well received. The Swiss made much of us, took 
the best care of us, warmed us, fed us, and put us to bed. 


On the next morning our first act was to go to the hair¬ 
dresser’s in order to beautify ourselves a little. There we 
found a customer of the shop who greeted us affably—so 
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affably that at last he got on our nerves with his excessive 
attentions, and above all with his accent, an accent which 
reminded us unpleasantly of that with which we had been 
only too familiar for this long time past. 

He was anxious to go to the station with us, and see us 
personally on to our train. It was impossible to get rid of 
him. He pointed out to us the train that we should take; 
but I was not so easily convinced as all that. I asked 
questions, and found that the German—for German he was 
—had put us into a train going directly back into Germany! 

We got out just as the train started. We searched the 
station for that German. Neutral country or no, we would 
have settled with him if we had found him, but he was gone. 

The next train took us into France, and within a few weeks 
we were back with our comrades on the front. 

A few months later we learned that our friend Leon, who 
had sprained his ankle, had also escaped. We greeted him 
with joy, and he told us that von Georgi, celebrated as a 
detective and a jailer, had, after and as a result of our flight, 
been relieved of his duties. 
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THE FOURTH MAN 

by 

COMMANDER H. G. STOKER 

Commander H. G. Stoker. Born in Dublin, 1885. Entered 
the Navy in igoo and the Submarine Service 1905. Employed 
under the Australian Government until the World War. Com¬ 
manded the first submarine to dive through the Dardanelles 
Straits. He was captured, made two attempts to escape across 
Asia Minor, but was recaptured each time and held prisoner 
until the end of the World War. 

He retired in 1920 and since has had a successful career as 
an actor, playing in numerous plays in London and New York: 
“The Grain of Mustard Seed,” “A Social Convenience,” 
“Loyalties,” “Spring Cleaning,” “By Candle Light,” “Journey’s 
End,” “Gay Adventure.” 

He is author of Straws in the Wind, a biography (1925); Below 
the Surface, a naval play (in collaboration with J. L. F. Hunt), 
produced at the Prince of Wales’s and Apollo Theatres in 1932. 
He was awarded the D.S.O. for war services. 
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THE FOURTH MAN 


THIS is a strange story, but a true one, of a real 
1 experience that actually happened to me personally. 
£ I cannot emphasise too strongly how real it was, in 
spite of the mystery of it—the, to me, inexplicable mystery. 

Although it occurred during the war it is in no sense 
a war story, because one cannot lightly explain it away by 
saying, “Oh, well, strange things happened during the war.” 
At least that is no explanation to me. And though it hap¬ 
pened during an attempt by prisoners to escape that helps 
little towards an explanation, because in the many tales of 
escape that have been told and written since the war, I 
have never seen any incident at all similar in nature. 

Three men were concerned—three men of completely 
different types and characters. They happened to be an 
Englishman, a Scotsman and an Irishman, and you may 
take it that they were, broadly speaking, representative 
of their national characteristics. And yet these three very 
different men were in absolute agreement that the same hal¬ 
lucination, apparition, mental delusion or whatever you 
decide it was, came to them all three separately, at the same 
time, and in the same way. 

So that you can judge their mental and physical states 
when the experience happened, I must tell a few details 
about the escape. 


We had all three been under great stress. I was the 
Irishman. After taking my submarine through the Dar¬ 
danelles and cruising round the Sea of Marmora, I had my 
ship holed and sunk by a Turkish destroyer, and I myself 
was captured with my crew. 
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After that I had a bad time of it. I was sent to a prison 
camp in the interior of Turkey and then to Constantinople, 
and there for twenty-five days I was confined in a dark cell 
in a filthy and verminous prison, and I was starved and ill- 
treated as a reprisal for some imaginary injustice done to 
Turkish prisoners of war in Egypt. It was solitary confine¬ 
ment too, without a soul to talk to or anything to do, and 
not even an hour of exercise in the open air. TwenLy-five 
days of that undoubtedly affected me bodily, for I was just 
skin and bones when I was at last brought out into the day¬ 
light again, and probably it affected me mentally and morally 
as well. 

The Englishman and the Scotsman, who were also naval 
officers, had both had their bad times as well, though perhaps 
not as bad as mine. 

We were all eventually imprisoned in the prisoners 1 camp 
at Afion-Kara-Hissar in the middle of Turkey. 

We had separately considered escape, but while fighting 
continued on Gallipoli attempts at escape seemed foolish, 
as any day might—so far as we knew—bring about the fall 
of Constantinople and our immediate release. But when our 
troops evacuated Gallipoli I immediately started planning 
an escape. 

It was the first effort made in Turkey, and so there was 
no data to go on. All we knew was that a hundred and 
thirty miles as the crow flies of wild, rugged, mountainous 
country lay between us and the coast at its nearest point— 
and that we weren’t crows. With no hope of obtaining 
outside assistance nor food-supplies on the way, the problem 
was how this enemy country could be crossed, the coast 
gained, and, when gained, got away from. Most people 
thought the task impossible—an opinion obviously shared 
by the Turks, because their guarding of us was very loose at 
the time. I had no clear views that it was possible, but have 
always objected to a thing being deemed impossible until 
it has been tried. So on the 23rd March 1916, when the 
snow began to thaw, and after weeks of anxious preparation, 
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the Englishman, the Scotsman and I set out to have 
a shot. 

We got away from the camp by night with only the usual 
excitements attendant on an escape; those details have no 
part in this story. But remember, you already get these 
three men in a highly strung, nervous state—escaping 
prisoners cannot be otherwise, and we had twice to perform 
the attempt, which increased the mental strain. Then came 
the severe physical strain—streaking as fast as ever we could 
march across the wild, mountainous land, always by night, 
suspicious of every sound and shadow, and with the ghastly 
hunted feeling ever present. 

It was impossible to estimate what distance we would 
really have to cover before sighting the coast, but we thought 
we must average fifteen miles a day if our food was to last. 
Yet, after toiling and slaving amongst the hills all the first 
night, when dawn came Afion-Kara-Hissar was still in 
sight, barely eight miles away, when we thought to have 
covered twice that distance. So redoubled efforts had to be 
made on ensuing nights. We had no map of the country, 
and no knowledge of in what direction roads or tracks might 
lie. Our only method of steering was by the stars. Due 
south we had to go, and so we placed the pole star behind 
us and trekked away—up and over and down and across 
anything that lay in our track, which, as you can imagine, 
involved our crossing some strange places. The best going 
we ever had in the first week was a ploughed field, not such 
easy walking in itself. The cold was intense, with several 
degrees of frost at night, and sometimes in the hills we were 
above the snow-line. And from the rations which we car¬ 
ried on our backs we could allow ourselves little more than 
a couple of handfuls of raisins and two cups of cocoa per day. 
Hunger, thirst, footsoreness and utter exhaustion, with the 
constant feeling of being hunted, began to take their toll. 
These are the ordinary experiences common to nearly all 
escapes. 

After a few nights out a very tiresome thing happened to 
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me. I got poisoned in some way from my water-bottle. 
We had filled up from a stream about half a mile below the 
village, and as the water might be polluted I put a purify¬ 
ing tablet into my bottle. The bottle itself I had made out 
of some green canvas. I suppose action was set up between 
the tablet and the colouring matter in the canvas; anyway. 
I was poisoned, and couldn’t even eat my handful of raisins 
for a couple of days. Of course my physical exhaustion 
became very much more marked; I became more mentally 
disturbed through feeling I was a drag on the party, and a 
further very curious result occurred. 

I became obsessed with the idea that my two companions 
were two officers who had been killed some eighteen months 
previously. So strong did the obsession become that I 
actually addressed them by the names of the dead men. Not 
once did I do this, but many times and consistently, and— 
absurd as it may seem—even in daylight. I fought with the 
obsession, because its absurdity was obvious even to me; yet 
for several days it held me strongly in its grip, and I can’t 
exaggerate how real and strong it seemed. Both the dead 
men had been friends of mine—one a very great friend. 
I had been through adventures with them before they were 
killed, and they were both men who would have been mag¬ 
nificent companions in any desperate enterprise—which 
gave me some slight reason for the form my light-headed¬ 
ness took in thinking they were there. But even I knew 
that it was only light-headedness on my part, though I 
couldn’t understand why I should be mentally deranged 
on that particular point, yet perfectly sane and level¬ 
headed about every other detail of the stern work we were 
engaged on. 

Gradually as the effects of my poison wore off the ob¬ 
session grew less, until after a few days it had completely 
gone. But it had a bearing on my own reactions to the very 
much more strange thing that happened later on. 
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It was on the eleventh night of the escape; worn, dis- 
spirited and exhausted, we were forced to make a very heavy 
march getting through a pass in the Taurus Mountains, 
which lay between us and the sea. The night was dark and 
mysterious, mountain peaks towered high above us on either 
side, a strong gale eddied and whistled through the crags— 
a friendly gale it seemed, drowning the noise of our steps 
on the rocks and loose stones, and carrying us along as if 
under sail so long as weary legs supported bodies. 

We expected the pass to be guarded; still we must get 
through, as the mountains were impassable otherwise. We 
marched along in line, separated by a number of paces, with 
the idea that if the leader bumped into anyone the others 
might possibly get away. The wildness of the night, the 
sense of danger, the hunger, thirst and physical exhaustion 
all combined to react on overstraining nerves. It was all 
like a dream—a weird sort of dream, bordering on night¬ 
mare. It all seemed so unreal; if not a dream, then the 
sort of thing you read about in books, but never the sort of 
thing you find yourself actually doing. We sighted watch- 
fires, reconnoitred and stealthily crept past them; in the 
darkness of trees and gullies we saw, or thought we saw, 
signal-lamps flashing; we feared that our passage had been 
seen and signalled to guards ahead. 

You know how in dreams the most outrageous and im¬ 
possible things sometimes happen, and yet, in your dream, 
you accept them quite naturally, and never think them even 
surprising. It was like that with this extraordinary thing 
which happened to us now. 

For, in the midst of the night, I felt—not suddenly nor 
surprisingly—that we were not three men struggling along 
in line, but four. There was a Fourth Man, following at 
the end of our line, in the correct position for a fourth man 
to be. When we stopped for a few minutes rest he did not 
join us, but remained in the darkness, out of sight; yet as 
soon as we rose and resumed our march he dropped into his 
place forthwith. He never spoke, nor did he go ahead and 
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lead us; his attitude seemed just that of the true and loyal 
friend who says, “I cannot help, but when danger is at hand 
remember always that I am here, to stand—or fall—with 
you.” 

It sounds fairly extraordinary, doesn’t it? Yet at the 
time and in that setting nothing could seem too extraordinary 
to happen. And after a first mild sense of surprise at his 
presence I accepted it quite naturally—just as one does in 
dreams. 

Occasionally the queerness of it did strike me; but then, 
remembering my previous mad obsession, I simply thought I 
had gone light-headed again. And for that reason I made 
no mention of the Fourth Man to my two companions, from 
shyness of showing what they might think a weakness. But, 
apart from those few moments of doubt, I cannot exaggerate 
how real the presence of the Fourth Man was, how content 
one felt—despite the mystery of it—that he should be there, 
what a strength and comfort his presence seemed to be. 

If my story were to stop here of course one would have 
considered it to be simply an hallucination on my part, I 
would readily have believed that explanation myself. But 
the story doesn’t stop here. 

By pressing on and on as hard as ever we could we got 
through the mountain pass and down into less dangerous 
country before daylight. And when, in utmost relief at the 
danger being past, I turned and looked behind, the Fourth 
Man had disappeared. 

A couple of hours later the sun had risen. Tucked away 
in a safe hiding-place, we made a fire and drank some 
strength-giving hot cocoa. And then it was the dourest and 
least excitable of us—the Scotsman—who made a quiet 
remark about the Fourth Man. I said no word until the 
Englishman had replied. And then the, to me, most amazing 
point in the whole affair came out. 

Both my companions had seen the Fourth Man. We had 
all three been sensible of his presence throughout the most 
trying part of the night; we were agreed as to his general 
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movements; we were agreed as to the effect his presence had 
on each of us individually—the sense of friendliness and 
comfort; we were agreed that the moment he left us was when 
we felt we had put the danger behind. 

We felt that his presence had brought us great luck. 
We had accomplished the best night’s work since starting, 
covered the longest distance and got past a barrier to our 
seaward progress which we had feared might cause our re¬ 
capture. 

But from the time he left us luck turned against us. We 
made bad progress; we were held up, captured by brigands, 
threatened with death, robbed and then released exhausted. 
Trouble after trouble befell us, and finally, within sight of 
the sea, we were recaptured by the Turks. 


Now, how on earth is that Fourth Man to be explained? 
I never get surprised at any individual person imagining 
things which don’t exist, especially if they are in an over¬ 
wrought condition. But how was it possible that three 
separate individuals, grown men, could imagine exactly 
the same thing? Admittedly they had all three been sub¬ 
ject to exactly the same physical and mental strain, but the 
result of strain must depend on the original physical and 
mental state of the person who suffers it, and they would still 
remain individuals. If it was simply hallucination I do not 
understand why the same hallucination should have come 
to all three if us. 

Some years after the war I chanced to meet the late Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle—as a matter of fact, I was acting the 
part of “Dr. Watson” in one of his Sherlock Holmes plays 
in London. So I wrote out the story of the Fourth Man 
and asked him for an explanation. Sir Arthur wrote me: 
“ . . . One of you was probably mediumistic without 
knowing it. Many are. Some friend took advantage of 
the fact. . . .” But I’m afraid that explanation didn’t help 
me very much. I felt just as much in the dark as before. 
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However, he also mentioned in his letter that a sledge-party 
of Shackleton’s had had the same experience, and so I looked 
it up to see if there was any similarity between the two 
cases. The coincidences I found were very remarkable. 

In his book South Sir Ernest Shackleton describes the cross¬ 
ing of South Georgia. The party got marooned, and Sir 
Ernest started off with two companions in a desperate 
endeavour to reach help. Then I came on this passage in 
his book: 

I know that during that long and racking march over the 
unnamed mountains and glaciers of South Georgia it seemed 
to me often that we were four, not three. I said nothing to 
my companions on the point, but afterwards Worsley said to 
me, “Boss, I had a curious feeling on the march that there 
was another person with us.” Crean confessed to the same 
idea. One feels the “dearth of human word, the roughness of 
human speech” in trying to describe things intangible, but a 
record of our journeys would be incomplete without a reference 
to a subject very near to our hearts. 

Exactly the same the two cases seem to be, with the queer 
coincidence that it was a fourth man appearing to three who 
were hard pressed, and that they were very close together 
in time, we being in Asia Minor in April 1916, and Shackle- 
ton in South Georgia in May 1916. 


I have found as yet no material explanation of this Pre¬ 
sence, nor do I understand why, if the Fourth Man should 
have been able to help us through the pass and the most 
difficult stage of our journey we should then have been left 
to suffer all the ills and final recapture, which made our 
transit of the pass useless and a mockery of all our efforts. 
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MY LAST GERMAN PRISON 

by 

CAPTAIN H. G, GILLILAND 

Captain H. G. Gilliland, M.C., of the Loyal North Lancashire 
Regiment was wounded and taken prisoner at the close of the 
first battle of Ypres, 1914. Special mention in dispatches. 
Escaped from Germany April 1917, having been a prisoner of 
war for two and a half years, during which period he was moved 
to various prisons in the States of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony and 
Hanover. Underwent a major operation for wounds in 1916 in 
a German military hospital in Dresden. Served on the Harwich 
Garrison staff and later on Lord French’s staff at G.H.Q,., H.F. 
Invalided out of the Service in November 1919. 
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I CONTEND that the spirit of escape was the saving and 
uplifting influence which kept the mental balance of our 
prisoners intact. By day and night plots and plans and 
schemes were reasoned out, discussed and tested, only to 
fail and fail again, until at last a superstition, a hopeless 
fatalism, grew up among us. Yet, somehow, after each 
failure, from somewhere a new hope was rekindled, that 
perhaps, after all, there was no special dispensation of 
Providence which had decreed that we must always fail. 
The doubting man might laugh cynically on remembering 
our many despairing efforts, and look on us as confiding 
children. But laugh as he would, the little hope always in 
the end crept upwards, and eventually became master of 
the field, until even the doubter joined in new plans of 
escape. 

On the 31st March 1917 I was suddenly called up to 
interview General Peter, the commandant of the military 
district of Ingolstadt. He addressed me very civilly, which 
was not his wont, and told me that I, along with two other 
British officers, was to be removed from Ingolstadt to the 
best camp in Germany, owing to our exemplary conduct 
and gentlemanly behaviour. I saluted and returned to my 
cell to inform my comrades of the latest joke, to be removed 
from the “hell hole of Ingolstadt,” as the old Fortress No. IX 
was aptly known, to the best camp in Germany was a jump 
indeed, and, if true, could mean no other camp than that of 
Crefeld near the Dutch frontier. 

But why? A general clean-up of the fortress, and in 
particular of the so-called “sick-room” soon answered the 
question, however. A visit from the “Swiss Commission” 
was expected in a few days. So severe and so recent a 
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hospital case as mine must not be discovered as an inmate 
of the notorious Fort IX! 

Orders were issued that we, together with our baggage 
and three days 3 rations for the train journey, should be ready 
for instant removal. 

We left the fortress on April 3rd, soon after midnight, 
having undergone a more than usually severe search of our 
persons and baggage. However, I managed to secrete a 
compass, a small corrugated iron spring, and a knife, a bit 
of a screw-driver and an electric fountain torch, the first 
three in hollows made in the heels of my boots and the last two 
in candles carefully hollowed out and refilled with hot wax, 
an extremely difficult operation to perform if it were to escape 
detection. After a walk of about five miles, carrying our 
hand-baggage over unknown roads and lanes in the pitch 
dark, we arrived at the station in a fairly exhausted condition. 

Here we found a large dray loaded with hand-baggage 
belonging to a party of some twenty-five other British officers 
apparently bound for the same destination, but who had 
received more consideration than ourselves. We learnt that 
we were indeed bound for Crefeld. About seven a.m. our 
train arrived and a second-class carriage was allotted to us 
by a German officer in charge of the party. Our guard 
consisted of this officer, who was a rough, bullet-headed 
Bavarian lieutenant, and about nine men, all fully armed 
and evidently warned to keep their eyes skinned. The 
officer numbered us off and allotted so many of us to each 
compartment, together with one of the guard to each batch. 
When he came to us he said, “Oh, yes, Fort IX; you will be 
in a compartment by yourselves,” and he told off three 
guards to watch us. This was not at all satisfactory, and 
looked very bad for our venture. However, there was no 
circumventing it, the only thing was to accept the situation, 
and trust that we should be able to outwit the three guards. 

The train pulled out, at which I drew a breath of relief, 
feeling that Fort IX at least was behind me, and in front 
enormous possibilities. That I was going to make good 
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my escape from the train I was firmly convinced. To 
carry out our project of ingratiating ourselves with our 
guards was a matter of immediate importance, since we 
could never tell how soon our chance might come, and by 
about eight o’clock the ball started rolling in good earnest. 
I opened my suit-case and displayed a whole lot of tinned 
meats of various kinds, and we succeeded in getting our 
guards to join us at breakfast. Two of them were soon 
sufficiently at their ease to surrender to comfort, unfastening 
their belts and putting their rifles on the racks. 

The carriage was made up of six compartments, which 
had been partitioned off with a gangway running down one 
side. As in English Pullmans, one could pass from one 
carriage to another the whole length of the train. I strolled 
along to the next compartment and sat down with the prison¬ 
ers there, and soon got into animated conversation; by the 
time the evening arrived I had visited all the compartments, 
and found, to my great joy, that the rear one held four 
officers without a guard at all. 

Our progress across Germany was going to be very seri¬ 
ously hampered by the fact that we were without a map of 
the actual frontier, and only in possession of a small piece of 
map about three inches square, showing the railway system 
on which we were actually running, and this was not even 
correct according to a large tin map showing the German 
north-west railway system, which was nailed to the wall 
of the compartment. We therefore set to work to learn 
this map by heart, carefully noting the stations one by one 
as we passed them in the train. It was decided that I was 
to have the right of trying first—the other two tossing up a 
coin for right of second place. 

As there were some twenty-five or so other British officers 
in the compartments in rear of us, I left our compartment 
and entered into conversation with the officers in all the 
other compartments in turn, but saw no signs of any pre¬ 
parations for escape until I reached the last two compart¬ 
ments, where I discovered six other officers who talked of 
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making an attempt. After discussing my plans with them, 
in order that we might not spoil each other’s chances, I 
returned to my own compartment and proceeded to the 
lavatory, to which I was followed by the sentry, who posted 
himself outside, letting down the window on that side of the 
train and leaning out. In the lavatory I first cut the com¬ 
munication-cord; then, taking a piece of galvanised spring 
which I had concealed in the heel of my boot, I tied the 
broken rear end of this cord to one of the communication- 
cord pull-throughs, in order that it might be pulled in the 
corridor behind me, and spring back into its place without 
transmitting the signal farther up the train. 

The next thing was to get the door of the carriage in the 
rear compartment open. Before leaving our end of the train 
we decided that, as a signal to go, I should drop my handker¬ 
chief out of the window on the left-hand side of the train, 
since an attempt must, if possible, take place from the right 
side, because the right side contained the corridor passage; 
moreover, the sentries could not possibly fire on us from a 
moving train on the right side unless they were left-hand 
shots. 

We were just then passing the thickly wooded country 
near Bonn. The light began to fall fast; we had been on the 
train two days and my nerves were strained to the highest 
tension. Getting into communication with the sentry in 
the next carriage, I began enlarging on the beauties of the 
view, asking this or that question, at which he was highly 
delighted. In fact, we got on so well that before many 
minutes were up I had the window down and was leaning 
half out on my right side. While we were unanimously 
praising a special little bit, my right hand crept down almost 
to the full length of my arm outside the window, and lifted 
the outside latch, after which I lost interest in the view. The 
train up to this time had been running at a speed of about 
fifty miles an hour, which gave us no chance, considering 
we had to jump on to metal rails and sleepers filled in with 
broken granite. 
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At about seven o’clock we ran into a small station, and 
thought our chance would come as we drew out, but just 
as we drew out, on reaching a level crossing, we found a 
company of Boche soldiers drawn up on both sides of the 
line, and the chance was left behind. Again the train 
stopped in front of another level crossing, in a small town, 
with a crowd of Boche civilians on both sides of the tracks. 

The train moved off again and gathered speed with great 
rapidity. We could see the lights of a big town about a mile 
in front of us. It might be our destination. I informed my 
confederates that in my opinion it was now or never. The 
impossibility of jumping at that moment seemed to be deeply 
impressed on everybody but myself. However, I dropped 
the handkerchief, and, crossing to the other side, turned the 
handle and jumped out. I came down with a crash, but 
unhurt, and, picking myself up, I sprinted in the opposite 
direction to that in which the train was moving, keeping 
to the centre of the track. Both sides were lined with houses, 
so I rushed on, hoping for a gap towards the open country. 
Passing the level crossing, I saw the barriers beginning to rise 
and the crowd of civilians preparing to cross over. There 
were cries behind me and the patter of running feet, at which 
I redoubled my efforts, but soon realised that my long im¬ 
prisonment had told upon me, and that I could not go much 
farther. 

Then it dawned on me that I could run better without my 
trench-coat. Visions arose of the long wet trek in front of 
me, and the possibilities of rheumatic fever without it; but 
my breath was going fast, and as I ran I threw my precious 
coat from me. By this time I was very nearly done, and the 
weight of the rucksack containing my food for the journey 
made my shoulders ache, so that I threw that off also. 
Another fifty yards and the end of the town was in sight, 
but before this I espied a gap in the houses, for which I made. 
This only led to a cul-de-sac. The only alternative was to 
cross a fence into a garden, and then another and another, 
through a wire fence and into a kitchen garden. In a few 
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minutes I was joined by three others, whom, to my joy, I 
discovered to be three of my companions of the rear compart¬ 
ment. Each had jumped clear before the sentry could stop 
them. We rested, and I got out my compass in order to 
take down bearings. This done, in about a quarter of an 
hour we prepared to make a start, for we did not appear to 
be followed. 

By now the moon had begun to rise, which enabled us to 
see a good distance ahead, but at the same time increased 
the danger of our being observed. Thinking the road in 
front of us too dangerous an obstacle to cross at this point, 
we made a detour of about half a mile, and again took com¬ 
pass bearings, which bearings we took periodically, when it 
suddenly struck me we were travelling directly towards the 
moon, and therefore almost south, at least south-west, which 
was not our object at all. Again we took a bearing with the 
compass, which seemed to prove me wrong. 

To take a bearing properly and correctly was quite a 
difficult feat. It consisted of lying on the ground covered 
by somebody else’s coat, in order to light a match in safety 
without attracting attention, otherwise we found it impossible 
to set the compass accurately. On removing the glass from 
the compass it was discovered that the agate bearing was 
cracked, which caused the compass to swing and stick. 
This must have happened in my jump from the train. I 
did not at first convey this information to my comrades, 
thinking that it might cause too great consternation; for they 
had all been strangers to me a few hours before and I was 
not therefore sure of the type and calibre of the men I had to 
deal with. 

A few hundred yards we carried on, when to the disgust 
of the others I again decided to take a bearing, over which 
I spent a great deal of time, carefully placing the compass- 
point towards the edge of the agate bearing, and allowing 
it to swing gently to a stop. Although the-needle was not 
balanced in the centre it was sufficiendy so to enable it to 
swing freely; then taking a careful line of the exact direction 
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of west, in conjunction with the rising moon, the pole star 
and Cassiopeia I set a direct course, from which, with the 
exception of slight deflections for the purpose of avoiding 
dangerous obstacles encountered on our route, we never 
swerved. 

When I look back at that first trek, I come to the con¬ 
clusion that fortune must have favoured us. I don’t think 
we ever made a false step, which was luck indeed. We 
walked hard till about three a.m., and then found ourselves 
approaching a main road, with what appeared to be two big 
villages situated not more than half a mile apart. Lights 
began to spring up in the large village to our left, so that 
we were immediately forced to look for a place where we 
could safely hide during the coming daytime. 

It was nearly broad daylight before we found ourselves 
a place of concealment in a natural drain running along the 
edge of a wood. This afforded us very little covering; a few 
blackberry brambles and small branches were hastily snapped 
off and pulled in on top of us. 


My first feeling was one of intense relief at the thought of a 
day’s rest in front of me, for my whole body ached after the 
unwonted exercise. I tried to compose myself to sleep, but 
the natural excitement of mind caused by the happenings 
of the last twenty-four hours proved this to be very difficult, 
and it was some time before I eventually dropped off into a 
troubled slumber, only to wake up within the hour suffering 
from cramp and stiff with cold. To make matters worse, 
the ground underneath me had thawed with the warmth 
of my body, and I was now wet through all down one side. 
If only we could have got a good hot meal to take the shivers 
out of us things would have assumed a different aspect. 
The sound of occasional voices wafted to us on the wind from 
the high road kept us continually alert to our danger; but 
the first real anxiety was brought about by an old woodcutter 
who settled down to work not more than sixty yards from us. 
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The regular chomp, chomp of an axe told us that he at any 
rate had discovered nothing suspicious; but all prospects 
of further sleep vanished. I began to get ravenously hungry, 
and forthwith made a meal of a precious piece of chocolate. 
A sixpenny bar of Cadbury’s chocolate does not go very far 
after a long march, but as I had nothing else whatever it had 
to do. Suddenly the stillness of the wood was rudely broken 
by the sound of a shot, and we could hear the fall of a bird 
as it crashed through the trees with a thud to earth, followed 
by the yapping of the dog as it ran its quarry down. The 
hunter then tramped all over the wood, tapping the trees, 
evidently in search of more sport, and in so doing he passed 
within ten yards of us. All this time we lay with our bodies 
pressed to earth in a perfect agony of doubt. As for myself, 
it seemed impossible that the hunter could fail to hear the 
wild pounding of my heart or the dog not smell us out; but the 
danger passed, and again silence reigned in the little wood. 

If one carefully analyses one’s feelings in moments of 
excitement such as these, through what extraordinary vicis¬ 
situdes does imagination lead one! For instance, in the 
almost infinitesimal space of time between the report of the 
hunter’s gun and the sound of his quarry dropping to earth 
I lived a lifetime. We had been seen; we were surrounded; 
armed men had been sent to take us; we would be led back 
in triumph to the hell that awaits prisoners; and then the 
sound of the quarry falling through the trees, the swift 
realisation that the enemy is only hunting game, and not you, 
the wild relief and the bodily demand for a drop of brandy 
or something to pull oneself together, which follows after all 
great mental strain. 

About dusk we crept out of our old drain into the shelter 
of the wood, stiff with cramp and cold but with the glorious 
feeling that so far we were safe, that we were already twenty- 
five miles nearer home, and that another night of swift 
action lay before us, at the end of which, please God, we 
could be still nearer. 
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According to my prearranged plan it would be necessary 
to strike due north for about ten miles, in order to find two 
light railroads running west, which bridged two small rivers 
and the Dutch-German Grand Canal, and also passed over 
the dangerous swampy ground through which our course 
lay. By making for the swamp we should almost entirely 
obliterate the chance of being seen by pedestrians. More¬ 
over, that way was the shortest; since we had neither food 
nor warm clothing we must needs make our journey the 
shortest possible. 

By nine-thirty we had made a good ten miles and were 
casting around for the railroad of which we were in search; 
thick white clouds at times obscured the face of the moon; 
a rapid thaw had sent in, and our way was barred by a series 
of deep rivulets running through an old and decayed wood 
stretching for many miles. 

Wc struck north, to find ourselves getting into more marshy 
country as we advanced. After having walked for some dis¬ 
tance over spongy wet fields, sometimes up to our knees in 
water, we came upon a small river, which we followed north¬ 
wards until we struck the much-hoped-for railway-track 
that we were in search of. The line which we were now 
on would run due west for a mile or two, and then bend 
southward in a big curve before running west again, when 
it would bridge the Grand Canal. Remembering that 
the line ran through a station we soon left the rails with 
the very greatest reluctance, and again plunged into the 
marsh, travelling due west whenever possible. 

Within a couple of miles we found ourselves, to our great 
joy, on the banks of the expected Grand Canal. When I 
say banks, we were standing up to our waists in water and 
long lush grass, a heavy damp white mist hung over every¬ 
thing, and we could just see over the other side of the canal, 
which was evidently a great deal more swampy than our 
side. Large patches of water, unbroken by reeds, gleamed 
here and there. In a few moments the bridge suddenly 
loomed out of the mist. The natural elation caused by the 
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sight of this bridge was quickly damped as we approached, 
for there on the far side of the bridge was a small black shed, 
Taking the very greatest care to prevent any rustling of the 
reeds in our path, we climbed to the track, and lay on our 
stomachs, while we took a cautious survey. After a few 
minutes’ reflection I rose to my hands and knees, and crawled 
up to and over the bridge, and lay within ten feet of it on the 
other side, where I could distinctly hear a gentle snore; 
also I now noticed for the first time a very thin wisp of smoke 
curling up from the cabin chimney. The fellow inside, 
soldier or civilian, whoever he was, continued to give out 
comforting little snores. Accordingly I signalled to the rest 
of my companions to crawl over as I had done, and one 
by one they succeeded in doing so, while the bridge guard 
slept on. 

We had done a good night’s work, but it was only one- 
thirty a.m., and we had at least three if not nearly four 
hours before daybreak, in which another ten miles might be 
made. Within a couple of miles the land gradually began 
to take on a drier aspect, until eventually dry ground showed 
on both sides of us, so we now left the track on which we 
had made such excellent progress, and struck off west to a 
series of gently sloping hills, looking something like the Downs 
at home. Every bit of ground was under cultivation, and on 
several occasions dogs barked out their warning from small 
farms which we passed. Once a dog followed us up almost 
to the top of one of these rolling fields, and barked until we 
thought he must alarm the whole of Germany. We lay 
with our noses pressed to earth; the moon was at her bright¬ 
est; and we were on the highest ground, and could certainly 
be seen from a great distance. Crawling over the hill-top 
until we were well down on the other side, we came to more 
plough, ending in a densely wooded region of thickets, through 
which we could not pass without making noise, caused by the 
snapping of the dried undergrowth. We held a hurried 
consultation, which ended by our deciding to split up into 
pairs and make our way through this region of undergrowth 
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at two different points, some distance from each other, and 
meet on the other side if possible. Should we fail to meet 
directly, it was no good wasting time looking for each other, 
for we were rapidly approaching the spot where we might find 
it necessary for the safety of our project to split up into pairs. 


It must have been a good hour before we eventually got 
clear of the thickets; no sign of the other pair could be seen, 
so that after scouting round for about twenty minutes we 
moved off again. 

My companion was Captain Steward of the R.A.F., and 
a more staunch fellow in a hazard of this kind could not 
possibly be desired. We made excellent progress through 
the night, and passed the day in a ditch between two fields. 
The extreme cold, coupled with the want of food, was begin¬ 
ning to tell on us, as we lay too weary to care very much 
what happened, so long as only the night would come, that 
we might push on again and get some circulation in our 
limbs. At about seven p.m. we started to rub our feet and 
legs, which appeared quite dead, and at seven-thirty pushed 
off at a good pace. Before long we felt quite warm and 
comfortable, with the exception of a gnawing sensation in 
the vitals, owing to lack of food. 

From here on till about one in the morning the same care¬ 
ful skirting of villages and farms, keeping always to the open 
country, and avoiding all paths and roads like the plague. 
About one o’clock, to our surprise, we struck a railway¬ 
line running south-west. We had not expected to meet 
one so soon; we were a great deal nearer the frontier than 
we had thought possible. This railway was of enormous 
importance to us, as it ran over an artificial embankment, 
constructed through the centre of a lake, and thus dividing 
it in two, both of which pordons were connected on either 
side by a series of small lakes, stretching north and south 
respectively, and were, I presumed, the means by which 
the surrounding low-lying country was inundated. 
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Pushing forward at our very best speed we found ourselves 
approaching another town, through which the railway ran. 
To our consternation we discovered that it was nearly five 
o’clock. We tried to get under big heaps of timber and steel 
rails lying beside the track, but no consolation in the shape 
of a hiding-place of any sort offered itself. We passed 
through the town in safety, but were brought up sharp by a 
party of workmen coming along the line from an opposite 
direction. Fortunately we were able to dodge into a small 
garden till they passed. By this time the whole town seemed 
to be awake, the usual warning lights springing up in the 
cottages all round us, and day was just about to break. 
In our frantic endeavours to discover some place, we found 
ourselves in a small fir wood, through which we rushed heed¬ 
less of the noise we were making. A little way to our left 
we spotted another small wood or clearing that looked as if 
it might offer shelter of some kind. To this we advanced 
with as much caution as possible, only to find no undergrowth 
of any kind. 

Things began to look desperate, voices were heard on all 
sides of us, and a man came tramping through the clearing 
in which we were. Throwing ourselves down we waited 
with bated breath for him to pass. As soon as he had dis¬ 
appeared we lost our heads. Beneath our feet was a thick 
carpet of dead leaves. With one accord we fell on our 
knees and began frantically scratching up the leaves in 
wild despair, until we got down to the rotten, mossy bed 
beneath, and after a few minutes, although our nails were 
broken and bleeding, we succeeded in scratching a hole 
large enough for our bodies; but to pull the leaves over us from 
the inside so that they would look undisturbed was impossible. 

For a moment or so I lay back in the little grave I had dug 
and gave myself up to despair, and then suddenly it dawned 
upon me that this was not the way to make a successful 
escape. We were in a very bad position, but we were not 
acting with the coolness necessary to bring about a successful 
issue to our project. Forthwith I jumped up, and the two 
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of us moved out of the clearing and scouted through the 
open country. Very soon we espied another small clearing 
on the farther side of which we came across a deep drain 
about two feet broad and four feet deep, with four inches of 
water in the bottom, just the place to lie concealed, if only 
we could find some sort of covering for the top that would look 
natural. 

It was now practically light. Hastily snapping off a few 
small branches from the neighbouring clearing, we stuck 
them into the sides of the top of the drain, so as to form a 
rough framework; then tearing up some ferns of old-man's- 
hair which we found growing along the edge of the wood, we 
arranged them as quickly as we could on the top of the frame 
of branches; removing our boots we wriggled in one by one, 
drawing them after us. This was all right for the first one, 
but extremely difficult for the second, owing to the want of 
space in our retreat, since there was no room for each of us 
to lie on our backs. We had therefore to wedge ourselves 
in, pressed so close together that the slightest movement 
became impossible. 

Before long we felt the strain of supporting our heads 
above the water, in which we were partly immersed, but 
were able at length to alleviate this with the aid of our boots, 
which we used as a pillow. We had a very bad time in 
front of us. No description of the awful day we spent in that 
drain, however vivid, could possibly depict the agonies of 
body through which we went. Owing to the cold and 
damp, we Were first assailed in turn by an ague which nothing 
could suppress, our teeth rattling like castanets. This 
changed to the most severe cramp of the stomach and legs, 
lasting till nearly midday, when quite suddenly it passed 
away, to be succeeded by a complete deadening of the limbs; 
from the waist downwards we were as if made of stone. 

From time to time pedestrians passed close by, either 
singly or in pairs at varying intervals, which brought us 
to the conclusion that we had chosen a spot near to a foot¬ 
path across the fields. It began to rain pretty hard, which, 
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if it reduced the number of people likely to be abroad in the 
fields, also very considerably diminished our head-covering 
of old-man’s-hair fern. These hairs, when dry, had 
formed a beautiful thick and fluffy covering, but now 
hung down shrivelled in lank tresses. A man came 
along the path, carelessly humming a tune to himself. 
Just as he was passing us he suddenly stopped, and so did 
our hearts. For a moment or two he stood motionless. 
Finally he moved off and started humming again, 
though he took our peace of mind with him. Wc felt sure 
that he must have seen us, but had feared to take us on single- 
handed, and had now gone to summon help. Every German 
kept his eyes and ears open in the hope of detecting escaped 
prisoners as the reward offered by the German Government 
for such information as might lead to the capture of prisoners 
was very considerable, especially for the hated English. 

What should we do? If we crawled out, it would be 
hours before we got our legs to work, in the meantime being 
exposed to the view of everybody. No ! We must stay, 
and hope that we were mistaken and had not been seen. 
From this time on, however, we were a prey to the most 
harassing fears, as we listened with bated breath for the 
slightest sound which might foretell the coming of our captors. 
One or two more pedestrians passed, and at the coming 
of each we thought the game was up, but all went by without 
incident. Towards six p.m. the rain ceased, but the sky 
was overcast with heavy grey clouds, which, with the coming 
of dusk, decided us to try to extricate ourselves. 


It was with the very greatest difficulty that we got out 
of that ghastly drain. Pulling ourselves to a sitting position, 
we tried to induce the circulation to return to our legs by 
putting our hands under the knee-joints and raising them 
up and down. After about twenty minutes of this, both of 
us began to experience excruciating pain as the blood came 
back. However, we worked away with joy; gradually we 
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began to get the full use of our legs. We wrung the water 
out of our clothes, and by eight o’clock were ready for the 
final venture. The horrors of the past twelve hours were soon 
forgotten; the farther we walked the warmer we got, and 
in consequence more optimistic. Good heavens! what 
feeble rats we had been! We were good for another week 
of this, and we felt that all was well with us. 

As the stars were not yet visible we had nothing definite 
to guide us. Every moment we expected to strike the rail¬ 
way, but it must have been quite nine o’clock before we 
eventually did so, and set out to follow the line at a distance 
of a hundred yards parallel to it. Several times our nerves 
were harassed by hearing voices; but we stuck to it until we 
found ourselves walking into a thin mist of white vapour, 
which got thicker as we advanced. We hoped greatly 
that this mist might be rising off the expected area of lakes; 
the ground became wet and boggy and we took to the track. 
The heavens were now beginning to clear gradually, and 
one by one the stars appeared. 

We had not proceeded along the track more than half 
a mile when we passed a small cottage at the side of the line. 
Hurrying past this as noiselessly as possible, we were brought 
ap sharp by a railing and large five-barred gate across the 
[ine. At the moment when we were about to climb the gate, 
the door of the cottage opened and a man stalked out. 
Possibly he did not see us, but he could not fail to hear us. 
We were over the gate in the twinkling of an eye, and were 
preparing to run for it; but fortunately our presence of mind 
returned as quickly as it had fled, and we walked on at a 
romfortable and leisurely pace. The man followed us, 
md was gaining. If he was a guard, why did he not call 
nn us to halt? He could not have been more than forty 
/ards away. We quickened our pace a bit, just enough to 
ceep the distance between us equal. The blood was beating 
n our temples and throats; we wanted to run, but we dared 
lot even look behind us. 
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We must have gone a good half-mile, when suddenly I 
perceived that we were in the middle of a lake. We had 
actually arrived at the lake and walked on the embank¬ 
ment for some distance without noticing it; nothing had taken 
our minds off the man, who was still following us, inexorable 
as fate itself. On the other side of the lake there must be 
another gate guard, into whose arms we should walk and 
be taken like rats in a trap. Should I stop and hold him in 
conversation whilst my companion struck him down from 
behind? It must be done silently. Yes, we must do this. 
The idea of killing in cold blood is awful, and we walked on 
yet another hundred yards. In doing so we passed a big 
iron wheel and sluice-gate, connecting the two sides of the 
lake through the embankment. A little farther on we 
noticed a clump of small bushes growing on the sloping 
sides of the embankment. This would be a good place in 
which to make an end of him. 

We took cover in these, and waited silently and with 
nervous energy. The man reached the sluice-gate and 
stopped. After a minute or two we heard the sluice-gate 
screeching out its note through the night air, to be followed 
by a rush of water. He must be the attendant of the sluice¬ 
gate. We hoped to hear him walking away, but the rush 
of the water drowned all sound. Cautiously I crawled back 
to the sluice, nearer and nearer, until I stood upon it. There 
was no man; he must have gone back. 

I returned to my companion, and we moved off again, 
using the greatest precaution against making a noise. Sud¬ 
denly a brilliant speck of light shone out in the centre of the 
track, which immediately made us drop to our knees, on 
which we crawled until we were within fifty yards of the 
light. As we had suspected, we could now detect a big gate 
across the track, upon which the light was suspended. A 
man came out from a hut, advanced to the light and un¬ 
hooked it, carrying it with him back to his cabin and placing 
it on the ground outside his door. 

To make a big enough detour round the sentry we had to 
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crawl one by one across the road on our stomachs, fearing 
that the whiteness of the road would show up our figures 
in too strong relief if we crawled in the ordinary manner. 
On the other side was a hedge of prickly brambles with 
a steep bank on the far side of it and then—great heavens!— 
another lake. 

The water was past my depth. Silently we returned to 
the hedge, and began to help each other over when suddenly 
I felt my companion grip my arm. The two of us remained 
motionless; the grip on my arm gradually tightened, which 
I took to mean silence, so I stood without moving, asking 
no questions, and all the time half supporting my companion’s 
weight, who was perched on the hedge, with one leg on the 
other side. Gradually he allowed his whole weight to rest 
on me, giving me a little nudge at the same time. Straining 
every muscle, I placed him on his feet without making a 
sound; then, as we waited, hardly daring to breathe, suddenly 
a man cleared his throat with a little cough. 

Great heavens! he could not be six feet away, and I 
realized that had my friend got over the hedge he must 
have fallen almost into his arms. For a moment I felt 
petrified by the impending danger which had come upon 
us. Suddenly out of the dark, but before my brain had seized 
upon a plan of action, we heard a bell clang out its warning 
from the direction of the level crossing. Simultaneously 
we heard the sentry shuffle round on the road and walk 
off. As the sound of his retreating footsteps grew fainter we 
scrambled over the hedge as quickly as possible, and crawled 
away down the road. We were startled by the shrill whistle of 
an engine, and could hear a heavy train panting towards 
us; as she passed over the crossing we rose to our feet, and 
did a good couple of hundred yards’ sprint down the road 
leading directly southward, feeling quite sure that the noise 
of the heavy train lumbering by would completely drown 
the sound of our hurrying feet. 

About half an hour’s walking brought us to a small vil¬ 
lage on the edge of the marsh; there were still lights to be 
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seen in one or two of the cottages. A great expanse of 
ploughed fields lay beyond, over which we made our way, 
going slightly north again, in order to strike the south end 
of the swamp, and thus keep in touch with it and our beloved 
railway line, which still apparently ran through the fields, 
began to descend towards the bog, and in our anxiety to 
make sure of the bog we passed quite close to a big barn 
that had escaped our notice. As we did so a dog inside 
began to bark furiously. Instantly we rushed away south¬ 
ward again, the dog continuing to bark as long as we were in 
hearing. 

Whilst still advancing northward we passed to higher 
ground, which grew drier as we proceeded, and before we 
had gone very far we suddenly stumbled on to the railway. 
Joy of joys! we had got our direction once more. Before 
long we were brought up sharp by numerous lines of lights, 
showing like pinpricks in the darkness, some being red, 
others green, evidently a big junction of some kind. By 
the side of the track was a big hedge; to this we made our 
way, and lay down in the shelter of its shadow. 

For the first time we realised that we were both very 
tired, but, strange to say, not in the least hungry—in fact, 
neither of us could have eaten anything, even if we had had it. 
As we lay resting ourselves the bells of a neighbouring 
church chimed out the hour of twelve. Good heavens! only 
five hours to daylight; we must get on. Each said to the 
other we must start at once, but neither of us moved, our 
limbs refusing to obey us. I had a violent pain in the chest, 
my head ached, and my teeth would not cease from chatter¬ 
ing. In the end the spirit gained over the flesh, and the two 
of us moved nearer to the lights, when, suddenly looking 
to our right, we discovered a bright light in the sky to the 
north. Great Scott! that must be the town of Venlo; there 
could not be any other place big enough within fifty miles 
of here which could shed such a light as that; and Venlo 
was three miles over the Dutch frontier! 

For the moment our pains were forgotten, as we made 
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towards the welcome lights of Venlo. But our troubles had 
only just begun; the climax of the venture was to come. 


As we walked towards Venlo over heavily ploughed fields, 
we found ourselves approaching what appeared to be a long 
hedge, but when we came up to it we found it to be the out¬ 
skirts of a dense forest of broom. Into this we penetrated for 
a few yards, when we came across a little path cut through 
the broom. Here we held a whispered consultation and 
decided that we did not like the look of it at all. We lay 
down in the broom beside the path and listened. 

Hardly had we sunk into the broom when the intense 
silence of the place was broken by the sound of footsteps, 
which came nearer and nearer, until a sentry with his gun 
at the slope passed us so close that I could have touched him. 
We were brought to the very pitch of excitement by our dis¬ 
covery that we were actually in the frontier lines. The 
moment of swift and fearless action had arrived! Drawing 
out my penknife, I hastily cut the laces of my boots, pulled 
them off, and padded silently in my stockinged feet down the 
winding path after the sentry. He was challenged, but I 
could not catch the answer. Then I distinctly heard two, if 
not three, voices in conversation. I slunk into the bushes to 
await events, thinking that perhaps our sentry might be going 
to return, but nothing happened until I heard another chal¬ 
lenge in front of me, this time very indisdnct. I now came to 
the conclusion that we were in a line of outposts, and that 
our sentry was the visiting patrol, in which case there must 
be another sentry very close to the spot where I had left my 
companion. My difficulty now was to find him without 
making any noise that the sentry near us could hear. Creep¬ 
ing down the path, I tried to locate the place where I had 
taken off my boots, but I was absolutely at sea, when to my 
satisfaction I saw another figure creeping towards me. 

Fortunately my friend had seen me come back, and had 
marked down my position. We then discussed in whispers 
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the result of my scouting movement; since it was almost 
impossible to walk or crawl through thick whippy stuff like 
broom without making a noise we decided to trust ourselves 
to one of the paths, advancing along its edge and dodging 
from bush to bush. 

The moon was now playing the most exasperating tricks; 
sometimes she would be quite hidden, only suddenly to 
flash out again between the light clouds which obscured the 
heavens. We must have made a bit over a hundred yards 
or so, when we again heard somebody talking, this time al¬ 
most directly in front of us; so off we went into the broom 
again. We crawled one behind the other, the foremost 
carefully parting the bushes and holding them back for the 
passage of the one behind, in order that they might not whip 
back and cause a suspicious sound. Every ten yards or so 
one of us would crane his head cautiously above the broom 
to see if we were keeping direction relative to the drives. 
We left the line of sentries behind us and had proceeded a 
little distance when we found that the broom was gradually 
becoming thinner and thickly interspersed with heather, 
until finally there was only thick heather. 

A slight wind had sprung up, which was encouraging, as it 
lessened the chances of our being heard. On the other hand, 
the moon had come out from behind a big mass of clouds, so 
that we could be seen from a very great distance. In front 
of us lay a long stretch of flat heather, over which we must 
continue to crawl, both because our figures could easily 
be seen by the sentries behind us and because we did not 
know what might be in front of us. Quickening the pace, 
we were almost running on our hands and knees. Every 
ten or twenty yards we were forced to sink down into the 
heather for a few moments 5 rest, in order to gather a little 
more energy to go on with and also to stretch our legs out 
straight; for we were now suffering agonies with cramp, 
brought about by the unwonted exercise of the muscles util¬ 
ised in crawling—even our tongues were curling back into our 
mouths; but we set our teeth and moved on. 
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Presently the moon sank behind a big cloud, and my friend 
and I were able to rise to our feet and walk slowly forward. 
The relief of being able once more to stretch our legs was 
intense. This did not last very long, however, as we suddenly 
caught the sound of a man’s footsteps pacing evenly upon 
some hard and ringing substance. Instantly we were on our 
knees in the heather. Where on earth could the man be? 
There was no road of any sort, as far as we had been able 
to see before the moon had sunk behind the clouds. On 
every side of us was an unbroken expanse of heather, yet 
the sound of somebody walking was unmistakable, and grew 
more distinct as we crawled nearer. We were absolutely 
puzzled, when, looking to our right I saw the light of a cigar 
or cigarette perhaps one hundred yards away. Somebody 
was smoking, and the smoker was moving. 

Cautiously we crawled forward again, the sound of pacing 
growing so distinct that it seemed as if it could not be more 
than a few feet away. Suddenly, without any warning, 
the two of us found ourselves looking down into a sunken 
road, about forty feet deep and perhaps one hundred and 
twenty feet across, into which we must descend, down a 
steep sandy bank, to the hard surface of the road beneath. 
The sound puzzled us no longer; for there, not ten yards 
away, was a small hut, right in the middle of the sunken 
road, on the other side of which some one was pacing up and 
down. We could not see the man, but we could distinguish 
when he was walking towards us, when he stopped, and when 
he was walking in the opposite direction. Something moved 
roughly through the headier behind us. 

Threatened on both sides, we slid down into the road, head 
first. I dug my nails and toes into the sand, but the descent 
was too steep. Swish! and I found myself lying by the side 
of the road, waiting for my partner to follow suit. Swish! 
and he too lay beside me. In that moment of waiting the 
moon came out again clear and bright, and the steps of the 
sentry were coming nearer and nearer. He could not fail 
to see us; our dark bodies against the glistening white of the 
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road must stand out in relief. We lay still, hardly breathing. 
In a moment he would see us—perhaps he had done so 
already; he was taking aim, and we waited for the bullet. 
Oh, the suspense of that moment! Slowly—it seemed ages 
—he advanced, and then we heard him swing round, and 
he was walking away again. Immediately we wormed our 
way on our stomachs across the road, and attempted to 
climb the other side in silence; but it was steep and sandy, 
similar to the side we had just come down, and for every two 
feet we went up we came down one. 

Once more the sentry was on his return journey, which 
forced us to be silent again; but this time it was not so easy 
as we were on the slope. In vain we dug our hands and feet 
into the sand; we slipped down, slowly but surely, inch by 
inch. He could not fail to hear the slipping sand, or 
so we thought, but he didn’t, and we gained the top 
in safety. 

As soon as we got our breath we found, to our surprise, 
that we were lying beside a new railway track under con¬ 
struction. Directly up against us was a large heap of flint- 
stones, evidently for use on the track. To pass over this 
without dislodging a single flint, would be impossible. 
However, get over it we must, and we finally managed to 
cross without making very much disturbance. Once over 
the other side, we hurried across the track. In front of us 
was a large shed, evidently used for stores and tools, as there 
were several wheel-barrows about. Fearing there might 
be a night watchman of some sort we started to skirt round 
it to the right, and had not cleared the track more than a 
few feet when we practically ran into the arms of a sentry. 
Whether he saw us first or we him I do not know. He wasn’t 
more than forty yards away, only a small hedge separating 
us from him. 

We were fairly caught. Immediately I grabbed my friend’s 
arm, and walked him straight up to the tool-shed, knocking 
at the door. The sentry was walking rapidly towards us. 
At the moment I knocked he called “Halt!” at which the 
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two of us doubled round the shed on the other side, putting 
it between him and us. Twice we heard him frantically 
yell, “Halt!” but we had seen a tall hedge to our left, running 
in the direction we were making for. To this we sprinted, 
and kept on running under its shadow, till we dropped for 
want of breath. Every moment we expected to hear the 
whiz of a bullet, but evidently we had shaken him off. 


Very soon we felt sufficiently recovered to go on; also 
we were anxious to get farther away from the sentry who 
had so nearly taken us. Slowly and painfully—for we were 
very nearly at the end of our tether—we made our way 
eastward through a thinly planted wood, on the other side of 
which we traversed a large area of plough. We felt so 
certain that we were now over and safe that we actually 
began to discuss the fact, without troubling to lower our 
voices. 

Suddenly a man called, “Halt!” and, looking to our left, 
we saw a figure bearing down on us. He could not have 
been more than twelve yards away, or we should not have 
seen him in the darkness. “Come on!” and we were running 
over the plough for dear life. “Halt!” On we raced. Then 
his first shot rang out. What a wicked crack it made, as 
the bullet struck the ground somewhere by my feet! A 
second bullet came just under my nose. I could feel the 
rush of air on my mouth. His third shot passed a foot or 
two above my head. 

“Where was my companion?” A fourth shot and a heavy 
fall some distance behind me. “My God! they’ve got him!” 
Should I stop? No! it is each for himself now—that was 
understood. Then another shot rang through the night, 
somewhere a long way behind. The sentry was finishing 
my friend. Horrible! Still on I flew, to fall suddenly 
head over heels into a ditch. I was too done up to go any 
farther, and lay gasping for breath; but the spirit of self- 
preservation is a hard one to break, and before long I was 
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calculating what I must do next. The light of dawn would 
soon be upon me. I must get to a better hiding-place. 

What’s that moving towards me? Is it my fancy? No. 
By gad! it’s a man, and he’s moving so slowly it must be the 
sentry; he is looking for me. He will walk almost on top of 
me. All right, my friend; if you miss me by a foot I’ll 
strangle you from behind. The figure came on, was beside 
me; in a flash I was on his back and had laid him out. A 
familiar groan. Good heavens! it was my companion. 
I almost cried over him, but his temper had gone with the 
blow I had given him, and it was some time before he would 
speak to me or have anything to do with me. 

“I followed you as best I could,” he gasped at last, “and I 
thought I had lost you, and I haven’t the faintest idea where 
I am. That brute turned on to me after he had given you 
the first three. The first one hit me, just under the heel, 
and laid me flat, but I got up and rushed in the direction 
I thought you had taken. Then he fired again, but it was 
miles behind me.” 

When my friend had sufficiently recovered his breath 
we started off again, and after a few hundred yards entered 
a region of decayed woods. Here we experienced great 
difficulty in advancing, owing to our exhausted condition, 
caused by the lack of food and the extreme cold. Continu¬ 
ally we tripped over the stumps of trees in our path, to go 
sprawling full length over the other side, only to pick our¬ 
selves up in a dazed determination to press forward as long 
as any strength remained in us. Time after time we crashed 
to the ground in our blind progress, until finally the two of us 
fell over at the same spot, where we eventually decided to rest 
till daybreak. 

When we moved on again in the broad daylight we found 
that we had been resting within a few yards of the edge of 
the wood. In front of us there was an expanse of plough, 
but quite different from what we had previously seen. Here 
the fields were neatly trimmed; hedges divided one field 
from another; also furrows were more regular, and not so far 
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apart. My companion and I decided that it did not look 
at all like the work of the Germans, and, crossing a road, we 
saw a lines of trees running north and south as far as eye 
could see and beyond the trees a long white line of what 
appeared to be mist. As we approached we discovered it to 
be a river, about three hundred yards across. 

“It’s the Meuse!” I shouted, “and we’re over, man! We 
have been over three miles, and didn’t know it. Do you 
understand, you blockhead? We’re over! we’re free! we’ve 
escaped!” 

Then I for one sat down and cried like a child. Very soon 
my companion decided that we must swim to the other 
side. 

“Swim over that, in our condition! You must be mad! 
I tell you the Meuse does not run into Germany anywhere 
within a hundred miles of where we are.” 

“Well,” he replied, “it will be safer the other side,” and 
he started to take his coat off. 

“Don’t be a blithering idiot! You couldn’t swim that 
even if you were fit and strong. However, go ahead, old 
thing! I’ll watch you drown. I’m perfectly content to 
lie here for ever and ever.” 


And so the two of us lay and wondered at it all, until we 
heard the bells of some church far up the river strike the 
hour of seven. We walked northwards, hugging the river- 
bank, and after about an hour’s tramp we came to the out¬ 
skirts of Venlo. Passing through that part of the town which 
lies on the east bank, we arrived at the great bridge, in the 
middle of which we were halted and questioned by the Dutch 
guard. After about ten minutes’ wait we were conducted 
to the barrack-room and the officer in charge came to wel¬ 
come us. 

What a splendid welcome that Dutch officer gave us! 
With his own hands he took off my socks and washed my 
feet, smearing the sore cuts with some stuff which he seemed 
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to have great faith in. He bustled about, ordering break¬ 
fast for us. What would we-like? Eggs and bacon, of course. 
All the English liked that. 

“Yes, my cook does them beautifully; you shall see.” 

Then he made us take off our clothes and wash; clean 
shirts and vests were supplied from the officer’s wardrobe, 
and soon after breakfast the doctor arrived and we were 
hustled off to hospital in a cab. Here we were treated like 
princes. Nothing was too good for us. First we had a 
very hot bath. Oh, the luxury of having a real bath once 
more! After the bath we went off to bed and slept the clock 
round. Another bath, heaps to eat, and more sleep. 

We left Venlo and all the kind friends we had made, 
and journeyed to Rotterdam, accompanied by another 
Dutch officer, travelling in first-class Pullman carriages. 
From Rotterdam we were removed to The Hague (pending 
a British boat to take us to England), where the British 
ambassador and his wife made us welcome at the Embassy. 
Here again nothing was too good for us, and wc shall always 
remember the great kindness they showed us, which affected 
me deeply after our terrible experience. 

And then the great day arrived when we actually set 
our feet in England once more! 
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THE WHIRL OF FATE* 

by 

MAJOR a.d. FRANZ MASKE 

Schicksale Rasen. Meine Weltkriege Odyssee in 

Russland, Sibirien und Persien, 

I was born in Zoppot, the Baltic watering-place, in the year 
1884. I went to school in the old German Hansa city of Danzig, 
and I spent all my spare time among my father’s warehouses on 
the Vistula or in visits on die ships which called at Danzig from 
overseas or came down the Vistula from Russia. But in the 
school holidays I went widi my two brothers to the estate in 
East Prussia which has long been in the possession of my mother’s 
family. So my real home is Eastern Germany—the Baltic coast, 
the Vistula and the immense dark forests and solitary lakes of 
East Prussia. 

I lost my father when I was quite young. My mother had no 
easy task to give her three sons a good education. In 1902 I 
became an ensign in the infantry regiment which bears the name 
of Danzig. This unit was garrisoned there. I was a lieutenant 
by the time I was nineteen, and soon afterwards was appointed 
adjutant. When 1914 came the war found me as adjutant of my 
regiment in the army corps of von Mackensen, later Field-Marshal 
von Mackensen. I was particularly pleased that my regiment 
happened to be one of the few to which was entrusted the task 
of defending Eastern Germany against the mighty hosts of Russia 
at the outset of hostilities, 

While my two brothers were fighting on die western front, 
disaster overtook me on the eastern. I was badly wounded and 
fell into the hands of the Russians. After several vain attempts 
to escape, I ultimately succeeded in getting out of Siberia and 
making my way back to Germany. In 1918 I was back with my 
field-grey comrades as adjutant of a division on the western 
front. 


* Copyright 1331 by Robert Lutz Nachfolg Otto Schrann, Stuttgart. 
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S IBERIA! The word conjures up sad memories 
and dark visions of illimitable space. The friendless 
emptiness of grey steppes beckons to us and we in¬ 
stinctively think of the deadly solitude of the tundra. The 
curtains of prehistoric times seem to veil the mysterious 
darkness of great forests and vast mountain ranges. We 
almost see the ravening wolves pursuing the peasants 5 
sledges over the snowy wastes, and hear the clanking of 
the iron chains clogging the limbs of broken men who 
tramp painfully along the unending path which leads to 
banishment. 

From 1914 onwards some three thousand prisoners of 
war from the Austro-Hungarian, Turkish and German 
armies were interned in the centre of Siberia on the high 
bank of the Yenissei, north of the town of Krasnoyarsk. 
The place of internment was a stone-built barracks which had 
originally been erected as a depot. The camp was in the 
middle of the steppe, and a double line of sentries kept the 
prisoners from all contact with the outer world. 

The prisoners were unutterably miserable, both in body 
and mind. They had spent dreadful weeks and months 
in the Russian hospitals and suffered the pangs of starvation, 
and when they reached the internment camp they had also 
known the horrors of that gruesome visitation, Asiatic 
typhus. Thousands of brave warriors whose warm young 
lives were cut short by cruel death now sleep their last sleep 
in the great pits, far from their beloved homeland. 

One day in August 1915, the young Danzig Hussar, 

Wolf von B-, and I were crawling miserably round the 

camp with weary limbs. We were trying to exercise our legs, 
which had become weak and stiff as a result of our wounds 
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and months of inactivity in hospital. We fully realized that 
we must recover our physical strength. Our duty and our 
task was to escape, back to the homeland, back to the front. 

But how? Siberia’s boundless spaces, Asia’s dark mystery 
were around and about us. No sound came from the vast 
steppe, and the sun was a round, violet, unearthly disk 
behind a vaporous, grey-blue curtain which one of the fre¬ 
quent forest fires was spreading over this incomprehensible 
land. 

We stood meditating in a little hollow which led through 
the Russian sentry lines out into the steppe. Under cover 
of night a man of courage could creep out at this point and 
make his way out of the camp into the Asiatic immensity. 

Eastwards, China beckoned; southwards, Mongolia; 
and westwards, Finland. Northwards, a boat could carry 
us down the Yenissei and across the Arctic Sea to the North 
Cape of Norway. Yet we might share the fate of so many 
others and lose our lives in the venture. Someone might 
some day stumble across our corpses rotting in the moun¬ 
tains or buried in some forest. 

I had been learning Turkish from a captured Turkish 
officer. One day the Turk helped my thoughts of flight 
to take material shape. He had a friend in the Russian 
port of Baku on the Caspian—a hotel proprietor who was a 
good Turkish patriot. This man could direct us from Baku 
to Persia, which was neutral. The idea infected me like 
a raging fever, and I could not get it out of my head. Yet 
Baku was a long way away and Persia but a misty notion. 
But where there’s a will there’s a way! My mind was soon 
made up. To Baku and Persia I would go! The Turk 
gave me a letter of introduction to his friend in Baku. This 
friend would put us in touch with a certain Suleiman who 
would show us the way to freedom. 

After weeks of thought and preparation the plan took 
shape. My Prussian training brought the chaos of vague 
hopes and imaginings down to earth and evolved three 
practical stages. The first comprised the escape from the 
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internment camp to a place of hiding in the neighbouring 
town of Krasnoyarsk. The second meant a railway jour¬ 
ney from Krasnoyarsk, through Siberia and Russia, to Baku, 
The third and final stage covered Baku and the escape from 
Russia into Persia. 

• Each of the three stages involved the most careful planning, 
the most meticulous preparation and luck. Much luck. 
Luck on the Asiatic scale! The adventure seemed a mon¬ 
strous speculation. I could not speak Russian, and would 
have to spend weeks in Russian trains in the company of 
Russian soldiers and officials. Russian Cossacks were only 
too fond of using their beloved knout, and Russian courts 
made short work of their prisoners. But after considering 
all these things the call of freedom was too strong for me. 

One day chance brought me into contact with a Jewess 
who came in a trap to the camp with eatables for sale. I 
entered into secret negotiations with her. 

The good woman seemed to me the very embodiment of 
Fate, black, crafty and massive. Her little stool creaked and 
groaned under the weight of all her mounds of flesh. But she 
was kind and sympathetic, as fat people often are. 

We talked in German Yiddish. My plan was at first a 
matter of figures. She demanded three hundred roubles for 
her help and an escort from Krasnoyarsk to Baku. Agreed! 
Next came the scheme itself. She was to go with my little 
friend Wolf, the eighteen-year-old Hussar, and then find an 
escort for me in Krasnoyarsk. Wolf was very small, and 
almost like a girl or small boy to look at. He was to wear 
short pants and a boy’s jacket and travel as “little Sasha,” 
the friend of her own small offspring Volodia. Mama was 
to go on a journey with Volodia and Sasha. It seemed a 
fine idea. 

The Jewess came back to camp several times, and at last 
everything was arranged. An old Jew had agreed to 
accompany me. 

Our next job was to remove all traces of ourselves in the 
camp. If our flight were discovered the Russians would 
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send Cossacks after us into the steppe and gendarmes into 
the towns, while all the railway stations would be warned. 
If they found us, God help us! 

As all the officer prisoners were counted every day, two 
German sergeants agreed to wear our uniforms. Everything 
was ready and the day had been fixed for our flight. We 
had arranged to meet our Jewish helpers on the main road 
to the town. 

A dark autumn night was descending upon the Yenissei 
region when we set out. A keen wind from the steppe 
searched the desolate streets of the camp. Rain pelted down 
upon the roofs. Wolf and I gazed cautiously into the dark¬ 
ness. All seemed clear. Somewhere far away a dog was 
howling. We sped round a corner, crept along the walls 
of houses, ran across open spaces, sheltered in the dark 
shadows of sheds, and at length found ourselves cowering 
on the wet ground hidden by a stack of timber. 

Before us lay the ravine, passing through the lines of 
sentries which we had watched so often and so long. The 
shadows of the modonless sentries stood out against the sky. 
Turning up their coat collars and presenting their backs to 
the wind and rain they kept their silent and chilly watch. 

My heart beat as if it would burst. The great moment 
had come. Freedom was calling and a war to which I must 
return. I lay flat on my stomach like a dog, and, holding 
my breath, crawled slowly across the puddles and through 
the depression which hid our movements. This stage 
seemed unending. The water splashed, and at every sound 
I froze to stone. If any sentry noticed anything he would 
shoot. We were at war! I crawled on, inch by inch. At 
last we were through the sentries. The camp and the 
sentries disappeared in the darkness behind us. We were 
in the open. 

Wolf followed me. Grouching down, we hurried over the 
steppe until we were at a safe distance. Then we waited 
and listened. There was no sound of pursuit or alarm 
from the camp. We shook hands fervently, as excited as 
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schoolboys. We were free, free as the wolves in the mountains 
—surrounded by foes! 

Our plans worked out well. On the dark road into the 
town we met our accomplices and went to our hiding-place 
in their house. The next few days were spent in transform¬ 
ing our appearance to something unrecognisable and more 
local. Wolf became a nice boy, and I a poor old man. 

The day came for us to take the Siberian railway for 
Russia. We had arranged to travel together, but in two 
groups, the Jewess with her two children and I with my old 
Jew. 

Bending under the weight of a sack of clothes on my back 
I entered the waiting-room of Krasnoyarsk station. The 
place was well-lit with arclights. On the platforms young 
men and soldiers were strolling about exchanging jokes with 
the girls. 

My Jew whispered hoarsely into my ear, “Throw your 
sack down in a corner and sit on it!” I did so. My heart 
beat wildly, for a large policeman was walking slowly past. 
At that moment the Jewess arrived with the children. 
“Here, Sasha; come here, Volodia!” she bawled out. Then 
she caught sight of the policeman and was petrified. She 
put the children down on the table. “Be good boys, and 
wait for me!” Wolf produced some sweets from his pocket 
and crammed them into the other little fellow’s mouth. 
When he saw me he gave me a surreptitious nod. 

The train came in and everyone made for the exit. We 
found room in a fourth-class compartment of a corridor 
coach, and I simultaneously secured a berth on the third 
shelf. I meant to he there as long as I could without being 
disturbed. 

The passengers made one family from the start. Every 
one made himself at home, for the carriage was to be our 
dwelling-place for days and perhaps weeks. Talk was soon 
lively and general, but I lay motionless in my dark corner. 
Officials came to inspect the tickets. I handed them mine, 
but said nothing. 
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The first night passed, and when day came it was noticed 
that I did not get up. The Jew put on a sad expression and 
said that I was a poor devil whom he was taking to see a 
doctor in Moscow. There was little hope, alas! He pointed 
to his throat. But a man’s a man, after all, and he wasn’t 
a tiger. What could he do. 

For three days I had not visited a certain place. I 
suddenly had to, jumped up and rushed out. All was well. 
This first independent act gave me confidence, and there¬ 
after I went frequently for a breather to the quiet spot where 
one can lock oneself in without exciting comment. 

The passengers, peasants, soldiers, women and children, 
were always changing. All were full of their own interests 
and excited about the “journeys.” 

On the seventh day we reached Cheliabinsk, the frontier 
town between Siberia and Russia. Here the passports were 
checked. Would my forged passport escape detection? 

We were all bustled out of the train into a shed. Once 
more I sat unobtrusively on my sack in a corner. Suddenly 
the Jewess burst into the crowd, crying out in furious tones, 
“It’s disgusting the way they insult ladies here. Gome, 
children. It makes me wild!” The gendarmes went about 
among the crowd, here and there picking on a passport for 
examination. The Jewess’s turn arrived in due course. But 
Mama was equal to the occasion. She hunted desperately 
in all her pockets, her muff and her box for the passport. 

Sasha, you horrid little boy, you’ve hidden the passport!” 
Wolf shrugged his shoulders. “Volodia, stop picking your 
nose, you dirty little ragamuffin!” She boxed the young 
imp s ears. She rummaged and swore. Volodia bellowed. 
She wiped her nose and then emptied her box. At length 
the tears poured down her cheeks. The gendarme was filled 
with terror of the old Jewess. He was glad to get away from 
her and her tears and uproar, and he hastily turned to the 
next victim. Saved! The Jewess knew a bit about life. 
Her witch s arts were too much for the strongest man. 

The danger had passed me by, and we were allowed to 
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return to the train and the journey proceeded. At Samara 
we had to change. The new train turned southwards through 
the Don region, the home of the Cossacks. I still lived on 
my bunk on the third shelf and tried to make myself in¬ 
visible. I had become quite used to intercourse with 
soldiers, gendarmes and officials. Danger was ever present, 
and, what with lively incidents, “heart-attacks,” terrors and 
pieces of luck, the time passed more or less quickly. 

I spent fifteen days as a dumb passenger among a host 
of enemies in the confined space of that train. At length 
we found ourselves travelling eastwards through the northern 
Caucasus. I could already see the broad expanse of the 
Caspian Sea shining in the sun. A Cossack in the compart¬ 
ment began to sing “Volga, Volga, Mother of the Cossacks,” 
in a loud and beautiful voice. 

The train stopped at a station and we were in Baku. 


So far Luck had helped us. Without Luck we could 
never have got so far without being found out on the 
road. 

The next thing was to get fixed up in Baku. The Turk had 
given me a letter to his hotel proprietor in Baku. This man 
could put us in touch with a certain Suleiman, and Suleiman 
could arrange for us to go by road from Baku into Persia. 

It was already evening when we arrived, and the old Jew 
and I walked into the town and found the hotfl and its owner. 
As soon as he had read my letter of introduction he threw 
us out of the hotel and shouted for the police. 

My Jew was smitten with fear and bolted out of the hotel. 
When I got out into the street again I saw him scurrying 
round the corner. Never again did I hear his kind, hoarse 
voice and rasping cough. 

Mama and the children were waiting hopefully in the 
street. What was to be done? I sent the family back to 
the station waiting-room. They were to stay there till I 
came for them. The only hope was that I should go myself 
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and find Suleiman. I was in a strange town, full of enemies 
whose language I could not speak, looking for a man of 
whom I knew nothing but his name. But Suleiman must 
be found. 

I wandered about for some time, and then, down by the 
quays, I found a shelter for the night among the great stacks 
of merchandise. How nice it was to be alone, away from 
the noisy crowd on the trains! It was a warm night and 
the starry sky spread a mande of velvet over my quiet bed. 
I had to rise at daybreak and go back into the town. I 
wandered about at random. Suddenly I found myself in 
fairyland. 

The Orientals had laid out all their variegated wares in 
the street and were sitting cross-legged among carpets and 
fruits of all kinds. Caravans, horses, camels and donkeys 
were swinging their way through the crowd. The magic 
of the East was awake. Suleiman must be here. Aladdin’s 
wonderful lamp would point him out to me. 

With renewed hope, and relying on the patriotism of the 
Turks living in Russian Baku, I entered an inn and asked 
in Turkish for Suleiman. The owner of the place, a fat 
man wearing a turban, laughed and said, “There are lots 
of Turks named Suleiman.” I made up my mind quickly 
and handed him my letter of introduction, in which it was 
written that I was a German officer and that it was the 
sacred duty of every Mohammedan to help me on my way. 
The Turk looked serious, shook his head and went out. A 
servant brought in tea and bread. I spent the whole day 
sitting quietly in the corner, and hoping to soften the fat 
Turk’s heart by sheer persistence, but when evening came 
and the inn room was closed I was turned out. 

For the second night I went back with my sack to my lair 
on the quays, but when morning came I returned to the 
Turkish inn. 

Again I went on the third day, but apparently with no 
effect. However, as I left, the Turk sent a boy after me. 
The lad caught hold of my hand and, pointing to a large 
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public building, said, “You must come here and ask for 
Suleiman to-morrow.” The East is indeed full of marvels! 

Early next morning I entered the building indicated, in 
my Siberian costume, which was conspicuous and dangerous 
here in the south. I made my way into a large room. A 
portrait of the Tsar and Russian notices on the walls showed 
clearly that we were in Russia. Perhaps the police, I 
thought, and was afraid, remembering the brutality of the 
Russia police. 

I stood in front of a clerk, twisting my fur cap in my 
hand, and asked in halting tones and bad Turkish for 
Suleiman. 

“You’re no Turk,” said the clerk. 

“No, sir,” I answered in Russian. 

“You’re not a Russian either,” said the clerk. 

“No, sir. I’m French,” I answered in French. 

“That’s all right,” said my clerk. “I speak French too.” 

“Now I’m done for,” thought I. 

But as luck would have it the clerk’s French was no better 
than that of a Spanish night watchman. He led me cour¬ 
teously to the telephone and said, “ Parlez / There’s a lady 
there who speaks your language fluently.” 

All the clerks in the office stopped work and crowded 
round me as I talked. I used every word of French I had 
ever learned at school, until a woman’s voice at the other 
end broke in with a laugh. 

“You’re certainly not a Frenchman, but if you’ll wait a 
minute I’ll come to you.” 

I waited. I was already a great expert in that depart¬ 
ment, but once more it was brought home to me that waiting 
is a great and difficult art, particularly when one is worried 
and in danger. 

Two ladies arrived—mother and daughter, to judge by 
first impressions. They pushed me out of the room and into 
the corridor, chatting volubly all the time. “You’re a 
prisoner of war,” said the daughter. “German?” 

It’s not easy to lie to a pair of fine eyes, 
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“Yes, I’m German.” 

The lady thrust a note into my hand and told me to take 
a carriage and go to the address it contained. Then they 
vanished. 

I followed my instructions minutely until I came to a 
house in a back street. As soon as I knocked I was admitted, 
and in a few minutes I was sitting on a divan and smiling 
at the two ladies. 

Marvels flourish in the East. For where was I? At the 
house of Suleiman himself! Frau Suleiman offered me tea, 
and her quiet smile inspired me with confidence and fresh 
hope. The young lady, who I was glad to learn had 
acquired her French in Switzerland, beamed on me with 
dark eyes—eyes as deep and dark as the bewildering marvels 
and fairy-tales of this land. Herr Suleiman, very much in 
the flesh, gave me local clothes and told me he would help 
me. 

I could hardly believe my luck. Herr Suleiman arranged 
everything. I was to go down to the port next day and 
bring my friend with me. 

Shortly before nightfall I hurried to the station. How 
pleased Wolf would be! I felt considerable reluctance to 
enter the waiting-room, with its officials and gendarmes, 
who were particularly active in the harbour quarters. The 
Jewess was sitting in the corner, brooding like a great black 
hen on its nest. Her Volodia was sleeping innocently in 
her arms. Of Wolf nothing was to be seen. I made a sign. 
The Jewess stood up. A head was thrust out from under 
Mama’s warm, wide skirts, It was Wolf! He had spent 
dreary days and anxious nights, and when there was danger 
was concealed in this way. His hard breathing showed that 
he was mighty glad to get a little fresh air. 

We were desperately sorry to take our leave of the Jewess. 
How kind and courageous she had been! 


When we reached the port, Wolf and myself, we found 
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Suleiman, and with him a man called Ibrahim, who would 
accompany us across the Caspian to the Persian shore. 

Men with deeply tanned skins and exposing half of their 
sweating bodies were carrying bales into a ship, while 
customs officers watched them and made notes. This ship 
was going across to Persia, and after Ibrahim had uttered 
some magic password we went on board. 

We lay out of sight in the ship’s black belly until she 
moved. The engines heaved and trembled. When the 
great paddle-wheels began to thrash the water we rushed 
up on deck to wave a last farewell to Russia. The shore 
was bright with lights and even the darkness beyond was 
broken here and there by the bright flames from oil-wells. 

The steamer was called Odysseus , and the name conjured 
up memories of far-away schooldays and the immortal poems 
of Homer. Odysseus, the godlike sufferer, had much to put 
up with before he saw his home again. 


At dawn on the second day of our voyage the ship steamed 
into the mouth of a river, the Kura. We had to disembark 
at a little town. The streets were still empty, but—oh, 
horror!—Russian Cossacks were watering their horses at 
the river. We were to wait for Ibrahim at a hut. It was 
several hours before he came back. On a broad, sandy road 
some considerable way out of the town we got into a troika. 
Ibrahim and a strange man sat in front. We too k our places 
behind, and off we went into the blue. 

The road led through peaceful cotton-fields and farms 
occupied by Cossacks on frontier guard. When evening 
came we stopped at a farm. Before the door a black man 
stood waiting; his black eyes gleamed from under a high 
sheepskin cap and he was carrying a leather belt with 
cartridges across his chest and round his waist, and a rifle 
was slung over his shoulder. At his feet were a number of 
sheep-dogs. The stranger casually pointed to him. “That’s 
Husein, my servant, friend and helper. He’s both the general 
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and the army which protects my house and my lands.” 
I respectfully raised my new felt hat. 

Husein brought in tea and bread and laid out some dirty 
blankets in a corner—our bedding for the night. 

Next day the man showed us over his fields. In the 
evening three Tartars arrived at the farm, and a council 
of war was held over us. The Tartars were to take us 
across the frontier into Persia. The farmer produced a map 
of the frontier district and showed us the direction of the 
shortest route, which would first take us to the frontier 
through the great roadless Mugansteppe and then into a 
region of high, black mountains to a lofty peak, the snow- 
covered summit of which was marked on the map, “Savellan, 
4,813 metres.” There was said to be a Persian village, 
Meschgin, at its foot. The man told us that a great Persian 
chief, Sergam Sultan, lived there. Once we found him he 
would help us on our way. 


We set off at night. The sky above the dark, brooding 
land was bright with stars, and there was a slight breeze. 
Husein, with his dogs and gun, came to fetch us. We said 
good-bye all round and gave one more friendly glance at 
this last house on the road. It seemed the last house in the 
world, for at its comforting doors began the great steppe 
which leads to the wild mountain region of Persia. 

Husein took us far out into the steppe, where a ponderous 
wagon, half-concealed in the high grass, was waiting for us. 
We waved good-bye and the horses started off. 

A Tartar with a grey moustache was in the driver’s seat. 
No one spoke as we turned to the west, where star after 
star disappeared on the dark horizon. The lumbering 
vehicle rolled on and little grey shadows flitted about in its 
wake. The jackals from the steppe pattered behind us on 
our track. Suddenly the night’s calm was broken. Dogs 
barked, lights appeared, cattle bellowed and men came 
out of the darkness, shouting and waving sticks. The Tartar 
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produced two pistols from his coat and then made shrill 
noises like an owl. They had a magical effect. The strange 
phantoms of living shadows disappeared quietly into the 
bushes. 

Towards morning the vehicle stopped. The Tartar pro¬ 
duced some bread and, we had a meal. He told us that in 
the daytime the Cossack frontier guards were in the habit of 
riding over the steppe, so that it was essential for us to keep 
in hiding. When evening came we resumed our journey, 
and by morning reached a little village, where we halted. 

There were mud huts without windows scattered over the 
plains, and the Tartars who lived in them were only too 
glad to help us. As night was falling a man came to our 
hut. He was a Persian soldier from the frontier guards over 
the border. He entered into a mysterious conversation with 
our driver. After some time it appeared that everything 
was in order. 

Under cover of darkness the Persian soldier led us over 
the grass-covered hills, and wound up by carrying us on his 
back across the rushing waters of the river which forms the 
Russo-Persian frontier at this point. We were in Persia! 

The true followers of Allah the Great had helped us to 
cast off the chains of captivity and find safety in the Empire 
of the Golden Lion. 

Now we were free. Russia lay behind us. Many diffi¬ 
culties and untoward incidents were, however, in store for 
us. It was just as well that we did not know that Russia 
had concentrated her Persian forces into an army and had 
already occupied all the larger towns and caravan routes of 
the northern provinces of Persia. 

Our life for some weeks was one of continuous wandering. 
The Tartar Persian inhabitants passed us on from village to 
village. The Tartars speak a Turkish dialect, so that I was 
able to make myself understood to a certain extent. One 
day we saw a dark mountain-chain ahead of us. These were 
the black mountains which the farmer had shown us on the 
map. 
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At the last mud village before we reached the mountains 
we met a couple of strangers, ferocious fellows who were 
half-warriors and half-highwaymen, mounted and armed. 
They had come from the mountains to negotiate the pur¬ 
chase of various lands of goods for their tribe. These two 
mysterious gentlemen were assigned to us as our future 
escort. 

While it was still dark the men loaded one of their two 
horses with bales, mounted the other and beckoned to us to 
follow them. We hurried after them on foot, and the track 
wound on over very hilly and rough country. 

At midday we halted. Tired after our weary tramp we 
flung ourselves on the ground for a rest. Vain hope! While 
one of our honourable companions covered us with his rifle 
the other turned out all our pockets and helped himself to 
anything which took his fancy—all with a charming smile. 
We smiled too. Does not Allah teach us that the heart of 
man must not set store on earthly goods? In any event, our 
escort were entitled to something for the pleasure of their 
company. After we had realised the fact there was an 
excellent understanding between us, and the journey pro¬ 
ceeded smoothly. The mountains became higher and 
steeper. We toiled manfully after the little horses, which 
proceeded at a smart trot, but we could not afford to let 
the noble pair of brothers get out of sight; still, it was hard on 
foot while they rode. At last night came and we slept peace¬ 
fully with our bandits, under one blanket, until morning 
brought its fresh load of hard and painful tramping. 

Shortly after setting out that day we suddenly observed 
lively movement on the mountain-side ahead. Hundreds of 
sheep and goats, with a sprinkling of camels and buffaloes, 
were grazing in the high grass. A number of horsemen came 
towards us, shouting and waving their rifles. Hard eyes 
subjected us to a searching inspection. We looked so 
poverty-stricken and comical too that these savages could 
only laugh at us. The horsemen were from the same nomad 
Tartar tribe as our escort. The women of these hill-folk 
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were having their usual evening chat at a spring, and we 
excited their merriment to a high degree. A shouting and 
laughing horde brought us through a village of tents into 
the presence of the Khan, the chief of the tribe. I handed 
him my letter of introduction with a deep bow. The Khan 
inspected the paper from all angles. He could not read, but 
the letter, though unread, made an excellent impression. 
We were taken into the tent, at the door of which the chief’s 
dirty little pennant was waving in the breeze. A feast was 
about to begin. On a large dish was a resplendent mountain 
of steamed rice, crowned with a lump of mutton fat. The 
Khan appropriated the titbit and every one had a grab, 
i.e. each man thrust a greedy hand into the mountain, and 
crammed as much as his fist could grasp into his mouth. 
They invited us to take a share, and we made every effort 
to do our bit at this game; but the rice ran through our 
fingers, while they laughed at our failures until the mountain 
of rice had all disappeared. 

After the meal a samovar was brought in, and we squatted 
down, the centre of a circle of bearded ruffians who sat cross- 
legged on a carpet and passed a hookah from hand to hand. 

“Khan, we need men and horses to take us to Meschgin,” 
I said. 

The Khan raised his hand to heaven as if he were about 
to pray. “Allah will give you all you need.” 

The words had a hopeful ring about them. Allah was 
going to produce horses for us. Every one went off to bed, 
and we turned in on the thick, gay carpet in the tent. 
Suddenly I felt a soft, warm body snuggling down at my 
side. My happy thoughts turned to the pretty little wife of 
the chief who had given me such an intimate and encouraging 
smile after the meal. Gould it be possible? How nice! I 
delicately slipped an arm round her. Good God! A fierce, 
huge cur—some sort of sheep-dog—sprang up with a growl 
from my side and trod heavily on my stomach as it bolted 
from the tent. Fancy a brute like that perpetrating a silly 
Tartar joke in the middle of the night! 
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Although I had drawn my fur coat about me I was 
shivering with cold. It must have been freezing outside. 
But notwithstanding all drawbacks I went to sleep with a 
smile. 


In the morning some Tartars brought three fine horses 
to the tent. I put on my fur coat, as I knew it would be cold 
in the saddle; but we were out of luck, for the Khan mounted 
one of the horses and two of his wives the others, and we had 
to continue our journey on foot behind them. I was very 
dissatisfied, and expressed my feelings in loud imprecations. 

On the way I fell out with the Khan when discussing our 
next destination. I wanted to get to Meschgin, but he 
obstinately insisted that we must make for the tent of Sahab 
Khan. At length I expressed myself in vigorous terms and 
pointed out his error, frankly but forcibly. He took it as 
an insult. We spoke no more until, towards evening, he 
pointed out from the top of a hill a thin column of smoke 
rising far away in the mountains. 

“That’s Sahab Khan’s tent,” he said, turned his horse 
and galloped away, leaving us to fend for ourselves. 


It was too late to go on. In Persia night falls as suddenly 
as a curtain, so, like prehistoric savages, we squatted on 
grey boulders and made short work of the bread we had 
brought with us. Then for the night we crept into a crevice 
in the rocks. Everything was silent, eerie, and the world 
empty, and so miserable were we that we should not have 
cared if the wolves had found us out. 

As soon as the light began to show we got up, stretched our 
weary stiff legs and made across the hills and deep valleys 
to where we could see the camp-fires throwing up pennons 
of smoke in the still morning air, in front of the tents of 
Sahab Khan. 

Ahead of us, on the broad mountain-top, lay the circle of 
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Sahab Khan’s round tents. Shouting people and yapping 
dogs ran to meet us. An old man stepped out from the 
crowd and greeted us with the dignified salutation of the 
Mohammedans, touching his breast, mouth and forehead 
with his right hand. We did the same. He was a priest, 
and after reading our letter of introduction he bade us 
welcome. 

The Khan was not in the encampment. He was away 
somewhere in the mountains on an expedition against 
another nomad tribe who had attacked his herds. The 
priest told us that we should have to wait in the tent for the 
Khan to return. He might arrive the next day or, on the 
other hand, it might be three days, or possibly even three 
months, so he said, but Allah would be merciful and grant 
that he would not be long. 

We were glad of a little rest. The people were kindly. 
Our feet were very sore and cut after our long and difficult 
tramp, so they brought us some oil and rags, with which 
we bound them up. They liked to make us talk. The whole 
encampment would crowd round us and make us talk of 
Europe, of its religion and its life. They knew nothing of 
the Great War except vague and distant rumours. No 
stranger ever strayed into their solitudes. They lived remote 
from the great world, and there was no highway to link up 
life outside with their wild and desolate mountains. They 
were delighted to hear all the news that we told them, and 
they shook their heads and laughed like children at our 
stories. 

It was a pleasant life. They fed us well, gave us un¬ 
ending cups of tea, and allowed us to share their public 
hookah for a smoke. Now and then we sat alone outside 
the tent and gazed across the hills. Behind the dark moun¬ 
tains the sun’s hot disk glowed and set the sky ablaze with 
fiery red fight. Its soft reflection painted the eternal snows 
on the peak of far-away Savellan a delicate pink. 
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They were religious and devout people also, these Tartars 
—Moslems, and they prayed regularly. How near indeed 
is God to men in the mountains! When the priest called to 
prayer in the evening, the Voice of God echoed back a reply 
from the resounding valleys: “God is Great; there is no other 
God than God.” 

From the valleys and the ravines the flocks and herds 
came thronging home. The camels stepped past with 
solemn, velvety tread, gaily coloured rosettes on their heads 
and flapping horses’ tails beneath their chins. Horse¬ 
men, their rifles cocked, rode by on smart little mounts. In 
clouds of white dust the countless multitudes of sheep and 
goats returned home to the safe shelter of the tents. 

Glowing skies above silent mountains, a sense of isolation, 
peaceful life and the sound of the faithful at prayer—those 
are the memories which linger with me in the turmoil of the 
busy city, memories from those days of solitude so near to 
God. 

Days passed, days of contemplation. We waited for the 
Khan. Wolf said jokingly that he was inclined to do as we 
were advised and choose a wife, a horse and a gun and stay 
with the tribe as a warrior. To be a nomad meant being a 
fighter. We learned this lesson one day when hostile horse¬ 
men attacked our herds. Such of the Khan’s warriors as 
had been left behind successfully repelled the onslaught, 
while we sat and watched the battle. 

None the less we were impatient to get on, and the priest 
understood our desire. I promised him my fine fur coat, 
with which he had fallen in love, if he would help us on 
our way, and he agreed; but he considered that the first 
thing we must do was to have our hair cut in the local 
fashion, if we wished to travel in safety. With a large knife 
he shaved off a wide strip of hair from the back of our necks 
over the top of our heads down to the forehead, leaving the 
sides above the ears in statu quo. We laughed when we sur¬ 
veyed each other after this process, and we certainly looked 
hideous and anything but Europeans. 
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The priest then found us a man to guide us on through 
the mountains. When darkness fell we slipped unobserved 
out of the tents, leaving my beautiful fur coat behind. We 
met the new guide outside and followed him rapidly over 
great boulders and through their dark shadows. 

In the silence the moon’s white orb looked down on the 
dark world. We followed the faint shimmer of the sack 
containing our food-supplies which our guide carried on 
his back. We walked for hours. The stars were already 
beginning to slip wearily down to the inky west. Suddenly 
we halted! In front, high up on the mountains to right and 
left of the ravine through which we were making our way, 
we saw fires. Watch-fires in the night. Silence everywhere. 
The guide whispered hoarsely, “We must get through some¬ 
how. Don’t make a sound, and Allah will be merciful!” 

We hurried on. Then came a report! The sound rang 
out sharply against the distant mountains, and its echo was 
thunderous. The terrors of the night awoke. We started 
to run. Somewhere behind us shots rang out against the 
dark walls. 

Suddenly someone shouted to us through the darkness. 
Men appeared on all sides. We were surrounded and 
knocked down with clubs. Our guide fell on his knees, 
holding up our sack of food with propitiatory gestures. One 
man tore off my coat and another my shoes. The same thing 
happened to Wolf. Then the robbers vanished again. 

Our guide got up, terrified, and stared at his empty hands. 
We had lost our precious bulging knapsack and stood there, 
bare-footed, in our shirts—bare-footed in the desolate 
mountains! 

But fear drove us on. Sharp stones mercilessly pierced 
our bare feet. Wolf groaned that he would rather die than 
go on enduring such pain. 

We passed the night a prey to tortures innumerable. At 
dawn we descended into a broad river valley. We were 
told by our guide that we should soon come to a village. 

A village! To think that there were still villages 
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in the world, with huts and blankets! What a consoling 
thought! 

At last we reached our village. Exhausted, we fell in a 
heap on the floor of a hut. When we awoke it had been 
daylight for hours. We were given some coarse clothes and 
some dried hare-skins, which we soaked in water and 
wrapped round our feet to take the place of shoes. Though 
they were not the same as hard soles, these skins afforded 
good protection. 

Meschgin, the next stage of our Odyssey, was still a long 
way off. During the day’s march the inhabitants passed us 
on from village to village down the valley, which broadened 
out. We often joined caravans. Occasionally a donkey- 
driver gave us a ride on his little beast. 

After hard going we reached Meschgin at last. Surely the 
tide would turn now. Scrgam Sultan, the Great Persian, would 
help us. We hung about wearily at the door of his house. 

Our hopes were dashed by a fresh blow of Fate. Sergam 
was away. He had gone south-west with the True Believers 
to join the Turks and Germans in their struggle with Russia. 
We were too late. 


_We sat down to consider what to do. We must go on 
without the help of the Great Man. Actually one seldom 
receives help from the great. Men always have to depend 
on themselves in the long run—a good thing on the whole, 
for suffering and struggle make stout hearts and wills of 
steel. 

Once more we continued our pilgrimage over hill and 
dale, fording rivers and begging in the poverty-stricken 
villages. When we asked for shelter we were often shown 
the door, and had to spend the night in the fields outside 
the village. 

The caravan tracks were strewn with the skeletons of 
camels and donkeys which, notwithstanding the lash, had 
collapsed beneath their burdens and lain down to die. Here 
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and there vultures were crouching over the corpses, tearing 
with their strong beaks shreds of evil-smelling flesh from the 
bones, and gulping them down. In their greed they spread 
their wings and pecked savagely at each other. 

The mountains stretched unendingly ahead. The strange 
huts were anything but inviting. Our eternal march seemed 
to have no prospects. Sheer determination drove us onwards 
—the determination to get back to Germany and fight for 
Germany. 

At last we reached the first small Persian town, Acher. 
We found shelter in a caravanserai. We stayed there 
several days and acquired a new travelling companion, 
Gulam Husein Aga, a young Persian dandy who was only 
too eager for adventure and asked us to take him with us. 

Our next goal was Tabriz—a well-known town at last. 
Gulam had got himself up to the nines for the journey. He 
was wearing his Sunday best of green cloth with brass 
buttons. His high black cap was set at a jaunty angle on 
his smooth hair. His large, hooked nose gave him a bold 
look, and he sang the weird melodies of his homeland in a 
compressed but deep bass. He strode ahead of us like some 
strangely bedizened giant cockatoo. 

He told us that it was a six days’ journey to Tabriz. 
The villages were getting less scattered, and the country-side 
was more inhabited. More and more frequently we were 
asked where we had come from and where we were going. 

I always answered that Tabriz was our destination. “Don’t 
go there, sir, the Russians are there,” we were told one day. 
I was getting used to trouble. We simply must get through. 
After all, Allah always directs our steps! So on we went. 

Tabriz at last. A dusty main street, more like a village, 
led us a long way through the outskirts. Gulam found out 
from some Persians that the German consul was no longer 
in Tabriz. In a flash we realised the position. Tabriz was 
now in Russian hands! We remembered that America had 
undertaken to protect Germans abroad (this was 1915), and 
we decided to find the American consul. 
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At the American consulate we inquired through a servant 
if the consul would see us. We waited. At last the door of 
the reception-room opened and in our rabbit-skin shoes we 
stepped across the carpets of a fine room. The consul was 
standing before us, but from the depths of the room came 
the voice of a German woman: “Guten Tag!” 

What magic was this? German words! 

“You needn’t be afraid of talking German. I’m the wife 
of the German consul. My husband has had to leave Tabriz 
owing to the Russians coming!” 

We were bewitched. 

“Sit down, gentlemen!” she said. 

Miracles never cease. There was an angel in the world who 
could look at our dishevelled, shaven polls, our ridiculous 
rabbit-skins and our torn and dirty shirts, and understand. 

We sat down, stiff and sore, in comfortable arm-chairs. 
We told our story. Every now and then the consul’s wife 
interrupted us with kindly words of praise, and the American 
called our flight from Siberia to Tabriz a very sporting 
effort. 

These words of praise moved me so greatly that a jerk of 
my sleeve released a louse, which fell on the edge of the 
silver tray in front of us. Horribly ashamed and with down¬ 
cast eyes I looked to see whether the lady had noticed it. 
She had not. 

“Please help yourselves!” 

I did not dare to move my arm again as the sleeve con¬ 
cealed several thousand more lice. Wolf chewed uninter¬ 
ruptedly. The louse on the tray was so surprised that it 
began to move, and crawled quietly along the edge of the 
tray on a journey round the world, but fortunately just 
then the servant came and cleared away. 

The lady’s manner became practical. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, “I myself am more or less a 
prisoner here, The Russians have occupied every place in 
the province. You must get away—the sooner the better,” 
and she gave each of us a purse full of silver. We were then 
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dismissed. In the room outside Gulam was waiting for us. 
He had discussed the next part of the journey and made all 
preparations. 

However, before starting, we could now make some pur¬ 
chases, for we were really wealthy. Messengers went into 
the town to bring us all the luxuries of solid worth, above 
all stockings—soft stockings—and shoes with soles. We also 
bought a cloak each, a full brown cloak with holes for 
the arms and a hat like those worn locally. 

We ordered a carriage, and it drew up in front of the 
house. It was an affair with four horses. We got in, and 
off we went. Some instinct must have suddenly warned us, 
and we slipped out of the vehicle and disappeared into the 
greyness of poverty and the dust of the road. My heart 
was thumping! It would have been great fun to fly through 
the countryside on wheels! It was lucky we didn’t, for the 
main street was occupied by the Russians, and we had to 
take side roads to get out of the town at all. 

It was nearly midnight when we reached the first post¬ 
station. At the post-house we could actually smell the stable. 
We drank some tea whilst they saddled horses for us to 
continue our journey, and then we mounted and rode on. 


We rode through a dark landscape up the steep, rocky 
mountains. The air was soft and the milk-white moonlight 
streamed down on distant summits. Our horses snorted on 
through the night, and the lines of Mirza Schappy-—Soul of 
Persia—rang out in the hoof-beats: “Earthly Paradise is 
being on a horse’s back.” Slowly and quietly we toiled up 
the mountain-side. We crossed a finely arched bridge with 
a stream rushing and foaming beneath it. We went on 
climbing. The horses arched their backs under the strain, 
and stamped their hoofs hard into the ground. When we 
reached the steep, black wall above us, where the narrow 
pass was shrouded in shadow, our leader let his reins drop 
and relied on his horse to keep on the path. With bent 
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head the beast sniffed its way along the narrow track between 
the boulders, and step by step each horse followed the 
leader. Suddenly a vertical wall of rock loomed ahead. 
Somehow or other the horses clung as best they could to the 
jagged rocks. One false step and all would have been over. 
On one side our trembling legs were dangling over a precipice, 
while on the other they were jammed against the rocky wall. 

Gradually the pass grew wider. Once more we could see 
about us and breathe more freely. Shadows vanished into 
the greyness of the dwindling darkness. On the broad 
mountain there was a ghostly soundless movement. The 
horses cocked back their ears and strained at the reins. 
“Wolves,” called our leader. 

Dawn broke. The sky was suffused with bright light. 
All at once it was day. Before us stretched a wide valley. 
The straight lines of a farm, showing no signs of life, lay 
ahead of us. We rode up and were received at another post- 
house. Money opened the doors and unlocked the wide 
world to us. Fresh horses were soon produced. 

So urgent was our haste that we could not rest. It was as 
if we were racing against time to catch up the days we had 
lost. We changed horses three times in the day, and were 
never out of the saddle. We drove our horses along the 
caravan tracks, and our goal loomed enticingly ahead. At 
night, so as not to have to stop, we took carts—clumsy 
plank contraptions on sturdy wheels—which rumbled labori¬ 
ously along, heaving themselves over the stones. As they 
crawled through the darkness we were lulled to sleep by 
the motion of the wheels, but lying on the hard boards with 
limbs relaxed we were constantly awakened by painful jerks. 

When mighty destinies are beckoning to them men are 
not deterred by such slight sufferings. We were all set for 
happiness. Three days and three nights we hurried, and 
yet we were still a long distance from freedom. 

One evening we rode into a small town called Mianah. 
The streets were a hive of activity. Throngs of poverty- 
stricken people, donkeys and camels blocked the way. 
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Suddenly the familiar flat-topped caps and green shirts 
worn by Russian soldiers appeared among the crowd. We 
pressed our knees into our horses’ flanks and rode straight 
past them, until we came to a caravanserai. The smell of 
those Russian blouses had revived memories of all our 
misery—Russia, barbed wire, slavery, the hopeless suffering 
in Siberia. 

Gulam went into the town to spy out the land whilst we 
hid in the darkness of the stable. Suddenly, as I was dozing, 
some one gave my leg a tug. I half leapt up, but it was only 
Gulam. Mianah was teeming with Russians, he said. 
However, there were German officers at Hamadan, about 
four hundred kilometres from where we were. Germans 
here in far-off Persia, outposts of the Turkish front! We 
were filled with excitement. 

Before daybreak we resumed our journey on foot. There 
was nothing we did not know about tramping over stones, 
uphill and down dale, and we hated it, but it was wiser than 
taking horses with the Russians all round us. At night we 
put up at a village. On the fourth day after leaving Mianah 
we turned in at a post-house. There were horses in the 
stable, and we could not withstand such temptation, espe¬ 
cially as we had not seen any Russians since Mianah. We 
hired horses, swung up into the saddle, and set off for 
our destination. In three more days at the most we 
should be free men! The nerve-tension became almost 
unbearable. 

Towards evening we halted at a post-house, but the 
official refused to let us hire a carriage and horse for the 
night. What was the matter? Two strangers, armed with 
rifles, who were resting in the post-house adopted a hostile 
attitude towards Gulam. All we understood of the dispute 
was that we could not have any horses. Finally one of the 
men rode off. Where? We spent the night at the post- 
house, and the next morning the official let us have a 
carriage. He himself took the reins and the stranger also 
joined us. 
n 
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Our horses proceeded at a smart pace, and as we went we 
considered whether we ought not to get out. Were we 
suspected? But where was Hamadan? Which direction 
should we take? Whilst we were still wrestling with the 
problem a trumpet suddenly blared from the mountains 
ahead, and simultaneously a number of mounted men rode 
towards us. We were soon surrounded. Our assailants 
sprang from their horses on to the carriage and pulled us 
out. We were knocked down and tied up with ropes. 
“Spies!” some one shouted. 

Dapper officers jumped lightly from their saddles. Their 
caps were adorned with the jaunty Russian cockade. A 
captain ordered his men to turn out our pockets. The 
Turk’s letter of introduction was discovered. The captain 
read it and found we were German officers escaping from 
Siberia and trying to get back to Germany. He saluted and 
said in good German, “Gentlemen, I am sorry. ... It was 
reported to us that you were spies!” 

Rocks crashed down from the high heavens, mountains 
circled about me, dark shadows flitted towards me. Every¬ 
thing seemed'sliding and whirling about. A heavy, black 
curtain softly descended. 

A turn in the tide of fortune! The bright flames of action 
scattered at a blow. 

We were placed on cavalry horses with Cossacks holding 
the reins. For the moment we could not even think of 
further flight. An escort brought us in triumph to the 
headquarters of the Russian troops in Persia. 

A period of great misery began. Court martial, death 
sentence, anxious hours, then reprieve and prison. Months 
later we were taken back to Siberia—a six weeks’ railway 
journey from the Caucasus to the Sea of Japan. 

In the penal camp for criminal prisoners of war in distant 
Eastern Asia, north of Vladivostok, I had time to think out 
fresh plans for escape. 

The spirit survives all disappointments, misery and be¬ 
trayal. Will-power, immortal and inflexible, triumphs over 
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circumstance and all the chances and changes of this world. 
Determination always wins! 


Later I tried again and succeeded in escaping from the 
penal settlement north of Vladivostok, through the illimitable 
spaces of Siberia and the perils of Red Russia. In 1918 I 
was back in the ranks of my grey-clad comrades on the 
German front in France. 
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F -'VOUR times already during my eight months of prison 
| I had tried to escape, and four times I had been re¬ 
taken—the last time when I had nearly reached the 
Dutch frontier. 

I had just come out of prison—punishment for the last 
attempt at escape—and I felt pretty weak, because I had 
been put on short rations during my imprisonment. I set to 
work to get myself fit and my strength back and went into 
training so as to be able to get off again at the first chance. 

In spite of the watchfulness of the Boche, and in spite of 
their censor, I had managed to send my “war godmother” 
two letters from the prison itself, asking her to send me 
several things that I needed in order to try my luck for the 
fifth time. 

Several days passed, during which I did my physical jerks 
night and morning, and tramped up and down the central 
alley of the camp to get into form for walking. 

At last came my godmother’s answer, written in con¬ 
ventional terms, telling me that the things I had asked for 
would be sent at once, and that I would receive them very 
soon; so now I had to fool the Boche again in order to 
receive my parcel without arousing their suspicions. 

I passed the word to two of my friends, Brauge and 
Deschaux, who worked in the sorting-shed, where the 
packages for the prisoners of our camp, Giessen, were 
received. Any package addressed to a certain Private 
Troismille was to disappear as soon as it arrived and be 
handed over to me. No need to say that Private Troismille 
did not exist. In that way, if the Germans should discover 
the package and the pretty little compass and handsome 
map hidden in it, they would not know whom to blame for 
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it—and I may as well say now that our Boche guardians 
never had the slightest suspicion about the doings of the 
non-existent Private Troismille, for, thanks to the devotion 
and cleverness of my friends, the camp authorities were 
never able to lay their hands on any of the packages ad¬ 
dressed to the imaginary prisoner. 

I was happy—that is to say, as happy as one can be in a 
German prison camp. Just a little patience, I said to 
myself, just the time for the packet to arrive at its destina¬ 
tion, and then . . . en route! 

Two days, three days, six days passed and nothing came. 
At last I heard that two truckloads of packages for the 
prisoners of the camp had arrived. I arranged to be one of 
the fatigue-party that would be sent tp the sorting station 
for the unloading. As I knew exactly the way, a little out 
of the ordinary, that the parcels for “Private Troismille” 
were done up, I was sure that if there were one in the lot 
it could not pass through my hands without my seeing it. 
Alas! I found nothing. When the unloading was finished I 
went to join Brauge and Deschaux, who worked in one of 
the basements of the station, registering the packages that 
were received and stored there. 

As I could not stand there idly without running risk of 
attracting the attention of the sentry who watched us, I 
began to stack up the packages as my friends registered 
them; but the Boche came towards me and started to talk 
to me. Galling up all the German I knew, I answered as 
well as I could in a friendly way. I managed to ask him 
what he thought of affairs at the front. He said that all that 
didn’t interest him, and that as far as he was concerned he 
only wanted one thing: the end of the damned war, for it 
was only the “big bugs” who profited by it. 

I was surprised to hear a German say such a thing, and 
T decided at once to try to take advantage of his state of 
mind, with a view to my next attempt at escape. So I 
offered him the biscuit and piece of chocolate I had brought 
for my lunch, saying that I too was anxious to see the end 
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of the war, and tried to gain his sympathy for my hard lot 
by telling him of my dear wife and my poor children that 
| I wanted so much to see again (a lie, for I was not married). 
I added that, for their sake, I had already tried four times 
to escape. He seemed to be touched. 

“Let’s hope,” he said, “that you’ll have better luck next 
time, if you ever decide to try again.” 

I was still more surprised, and I looked hard at my Boche. 
He seemed to have an honest face, so, without hesitating, 
I made him understand that I intended to try my luck 
again and promised him five hundred marks if he would get 
me a compass and a map, and help me to get out of the camp. 
He gave a nod of the head to make me understand that I 
could count on him, and asked me my name and the number 
of my hut so that he could come and see me the next day. 
Like a fool I let him write down on a piece of paper the 
answers to his questions. 

The next day, in camp, I tidied up my things while 
waiting for him to come, and, as I always did when I was 
ready to escape, wrote a dozen letters, numbering them 
from one to twelve for my friends to send off one by one 
after I was gone, so that while I was pushing along the 
German roads my relatives and friends in France would 
■ think me still at the camp, and be less worried about me. 

The day passed. Nobody came. I tried to persuade 
myself that something unforeseen had happened to prevent 
the sentry coming to pay me the promised visit, but I was 
worried when I went to bed that night. 

The next morning I decided to take a wallc in the central 
alley of the camp. I had just got there when an orderly 
came up to me and asked if I was Adjutant Collet. I said 
I was, and he asked me to follow him to the guard-house. 
There I found myself in the presence of an officer and of a 
soldier whom I recognised as the man who had promised to 
help me to get away. He had given me away to his chiefs. Still, 
as they couldn’t find any proof against me, I denied every¬ 
thing energetically, but in spite of that I was sent to prison. 
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The next day I was fetched from my cell and taken again to 
the guard-house, to be questioned again a second time. This 
time several officers were present. One of them who spoke 
good French put questions tome. I was accused of an attempt 
to corrupt a German soldier, with the intention of escaping, 
and attempts to create disobedience and revolt in the camp. 

“What!” I said, when I heard that new accusation. 

“Ha! yes,” replied the officer; and he reminded me that 
three days before I had urged the men in my hut not to 
answer an unreasonable muster of the prisoners, and that I 
myself had refused to obey it. “And,” he added, “it is at 
least five years of prison for you, my man—perhaps that will 
be enough to break you.” 

Furious, I looked him squarely in the eyes. 

“Break me?” I said. “Yon couldn’t, even if you could keep 
me long enough, and you will not be able to do that either.” 

“We shall see about that,” he said, and sent me back to 
prison between two well-armed guards. 

Two days passed, and again accompanied by my two 
guards I was taken before the officer who had questioned me. 

Without any preamble he told me I was to leave the 
camp that same day for an even more inhospitable place, 
until a court martial had decided my case. Then I was 
taken back to my cell. 

It was then that I made up my mind. I would rather die 
than go on like this, I thought. I will get away—and this 
very day, even if I risk my life to attempt it. I was not 
afraid of death. I had seen it at close quarters so often, 
having been wounded eleven times before being taken 
prisoner. Yes, the idea was there, firmly rooted in my mind. 
I would get away—I must get away, and I could only get 
away by first getting rid, by some means or other, of my 
guards who would escort me the next time I left my cell. 

As calmly as I could I turned over plans in my mind, 
ready to make any changes that events should make neces¬ 
sary. Immediately I decided to put one to the test. 
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I knocked on the door of my cell. As I had foreseen, one 
of my jailers came to ask me why I was making such a 
noise. I told him that I was to be sent away at noon: I 
would like to get some things out of the box that, like most 
of the prisoners, I kept at the head of my bed in the hut 
that I occupied in the camp. He told me that I must make 
my request in writing to the commander of the camp, 
which I did immediately. A little later one of my guardians 
came back. Joy! The authorisation that I had asked for 
was granted; I could go and get what I needed out of my 
box, but only under the guard of a sentry who, I was kindly 
told, had orders to shoot me on the first suspicious movement. 

What did that matter? I knew it. I was quite ready to 
take the chance, and I much preferred being done in 
quickly to spending several more years in Boche prisons. 

There was something like two hundred and fifty yards to 
be crossed between the prison that I left and the hut that I 
and my friends occupied. I spent as much time as I could 
over it, with the guard, rifle in hand, at my heels. Every¬ 
body was surprised to see me arriving at the hut under 
such a fine escort. I shook hands with my two friends, 
Brauge and Deschaux, and quickly, smiling all the time as 
though I were exchanging good-byes with them, I said to 
them, “Gome with me to the station . . . something im¬ 
portant is going to happen.” 

When I got to my bed, I took my box down from the 
shelf it was on, and laid it on the foot of my bed. Very 
slowly still I took some things out of it and put them aside. 
Then I moved about, trying to make the guard think I was 
looking for something I had lost. But he, perhaps getting 
fed up with my carryings-on, told me abruptly to get a move 
on. Jerked back to the stern reality of things, I looked 
quickly about the room to make sure that no other Boche 
was in it, and to decide whether it was better to make a 
dash for it by the door or the window. The guard hustled 
me. Without opening my mouth, I made my friend 
Deschaux understand that he was to move a few steps to 
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the right of the foot of my bed, and ask my guardian a 
question. He did it, and what I had foreseen happened. 
Instinctively the German turned round to answer. In a 
second—in less time even than it takes to tell it—I took the 
chance, leapt for the window and out of it in one. Then I 
ran, keeping close to the hut to avoid being hit should the 
sentry have seen me when I jumped, or should he see me 
now and fire at me. 

At the end of the wall of the hut I saw there was no one 
chasing me. I raced towards the camp of English prisoners 
that was separated from ours only by a simple barrier. 
Suddenly I half turned back on my steps: I had just thought 
of a possible hiding-place. In the latrines of my company 
there was a badly nailed plank which would allow me to 
slide between the first w.c. and the cabin in which were 
stored the brooms and other accessories used for cleaning 
the place. I quickly squeezed in and piled all the un¬ 
savoury utensils that I found there on top of myself. I was 
only just in time. A few minutes later the Boches, as they 
always did when an escape had been made, came and looked 
into the muck buckets. Fortunately they did not think of 
looking where I was hidden, holding my breath for fear of 
being heard, and also, I must admit, because the smell was 
filthy. I stayed in my hiding-place, crouched down like a 
hunted cat, without making a single movement, from half¬ 
past eleven in the morning until night-time. 

When evening came I took advantage of dinner-time to 
get out of my uncomfortable shelter. I turned up my coat 
collar, pulled the peak of my cap down over my eyes and 
came out. I roamed about the darkest corners of the camp, 
trying to find a place where it would be possible for me to 
spend the night, and also in the hopes of seeing Brauge and 
Deschaux and having a talk with them. I had that good 
luck, for I met them in a corner. Needless to say they were 
surprised to see me, I told them what I had done after I 
had got away, and asked them what sort of a fool the guard 
looked after I had disappeared. 
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Deschaux said that the Boche was so surprised at first 
that he couldn’t utter a word or make a movement. “When 
he came to his senses,” he said, “he didn’t seem to be able 
to believe that you had jumped out of the window; he 
looked for you everywhere in the hut, hoping to find you, 
and it was only after several minutes that he realised that 
it was useless to look, and went to tell his chief that the bird 
he had charge of had flown away. That is why it was only 
some time after you had gone that the Germans began a 
serious search of the camp.” 

We talked for a few minutes, and then Brauge went to 
get me something to eat, for I was devilish hungry. After¬ 
wards they went back to their hut, while I went towards the 
place where I had decided to spend the night—a hut used 
as a store-place, and filled with straw mattresses. It was 
easy enough to get into it by forcing a window. 

I ate my dinner in comfort and tranquillity. Then I 
remembered that fatigue-parties might come there during 
the day and the Germans discover me. I must find a better 
place. I went out and skirted carefully along the wall to 
avoid curious eyes, and came upon one of those little doors 
that opened under the huts, which, in order to avoid the 
damp, were raised half a yard from the ground. I saw at 
gmee that there, under the hut, was the best hiding-place 
I could possibly find. I didn’t even have to break the pad¬ 
lock on a door, as the first one gave in my hand as I tried it. 
I slid inside on. my stomach, closed the door and began to 
crawl about in every direction. Although I couldn’t see 
very well, I was able to tell that it was possible to go from 
one end to the other without much difficulty. 

I was certain that I couldn’t find a better hiding-place, 
so I didn’t waste any more time in exploring it, but decided 
to settle down. Very cautiously I came out and went into 
the store-room above to get a mattress. I took it down into 
my new shelter. Then, one mattress only? I thought; that 
wouldn’t be very comfortable, and I wanted more luxury 
in my new “home.” So I went back and got two more, and 
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some blankets. Then I made myself a good enough bed, 
and lay down and went to sleep, feeling certain of the final 
success of my attempt. 

When I woke up I could see through the cracks between 
the boards that it was broad daylight. Feeling quite rested, 
and having almost forgotten my scare of the day before, I 
spent the rest of the day quietly, lying on my bed. 

At nightfall I crawled towards the entry. When it was 
quite dark f made sure that nobody was roaming near my 
“front door” and came cautiously out. I went to meet my 
two friends at the place that we had fixed on the day before, 
and took a stroll with them. We always talked about the 
same thing—the arrival of the packet containing the things 
I was waiting for to help my escape. Then we separated— 
they going back to their hut and I to my “house,” where, 
before going to sleep, I did justice to the food they had 
brought me. 


A whole week passed in this manner. Then suddenly the 
weather became very cold, and my “lodging” no longer 
possible; so, on the advice of my friends, I decided to move. 
From the cellar below the hut, I moved up to the attic 
under the roof, climbing on the inside up a post that led to 
a trap-door. But I didn’t move my “furniture.” I took 
some more blankets and mattresses from my “reserves,” so 
as to make as comfortable a “feather-bed” as possible. On 
the fifteenth day of my voluntary imprisonment to my joy 
f heard that the parcel that I was waiting for had come— 
and in perfect condition. 

Deschaux, knowing how impatiently I was waiting for it, 
brought it to me. The packet contained, amongst other 
things, two maps, as I had hoped; one of i/ioo,ooo 4me of 
the region of Borken, and another of 2/ioo,ooo 4me of the 
north-west of Germany, and a tiny compass. That was not 
all. In a packet of cigarettes I noticed one that was a little 
different from the others, Most of the tobacco, I found, had 
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been taken out and replaced by the end of a goose-quill. 
In the quill was a piece of tissue paper, on which was 
written all the information that might be useful to me for 
crossing the frontier. 

All that day, in a corner of my attic where the light came 
in a little, I studied the maps and learned by heart the 
directions that had been sent to me. In the evening, when 
I rejoined my friends I had another surprise. One of them 
had managed to get hold of a false moustache, stolen from 
the make-up outfit of the actors of the prisoners’ theatre. 
Disguised with that, I risked walking in the more crowded 
parts of the camp, where I had never dared to go since my 
official disappearance, and even went and had a cup of 
coffee with my own company, as though I was a guest from 
another hut. Not one of my former comrades recognised 
me. 

I didn’t want to put off my departure from the camp any 
longer. I told Erauge and Deschaux that I w'as going two 
days later, so we made our plan for escaping at once. The 
scheme was very simple in appearance. This is what we 
arranged:— 

In two days time I would join the fatigue-party that went 
every morning and evening to the station. In the evening 
I would let myself be shut up with Brauge and Deschaux in 
the store-room. During the night we would try to get 
away into the country, and then to the frontier. Anyhow, 
we meant to have a shot at it. . . . 


One more day to pass—a day that seemed to me very 
long. I lived for to-morrow. In my attic I got together in 
a handkerchief everything that I was going to take with me. 
I went to bed but didn’t get much sleep. Waking very 
early, I disguised myself by carefully sticking on my false 
moustache, and wrapping a scarf round my head so as to 
show as little as possible of my face. As soon as reveille 
sounded I came down from my attic and waited near the 
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window of my hut for a good moment to come out. In a 
few minutes I had succeeded in slipping outside. 

When I was outside—afraid that after all I might be 
recognised—I went and spent the few hours before the 
departure of the fatigue-party with a friend of another 
company. Then I strolled about near the alley where the 
men, with whose party I had decided to leave the camp, 
would assemble. A little later I saw Brauge and Deschaux 
come out of their hut, walking a little awkwardly because 
round their middles they had each strapped a belt packed 
with biscuits and chocolate. So as not to be noticed I did 
not join them until most of the men had formed their ranks, 
and then I went briskly forward. The Boche on duty 
formed us up by fours, counted us, re-counted us—my God! 
but he took his time about it—gave our number to the non- 
com. of the guard, who, after noting it, gave the order for 
departure to our group, which moved off at the quick. 

When we arrived at the store everybody got to work. I, 
as off-handedly as I could, went to join Brauge and Deschaux 
in the part of the basement where they worked and where, 
three weeks earlier, I had been fool enough to confide in 
the German soldier. I was not particularly noticed this 
time, any more than I had been the last. I should explain 
that, except for certain prisoners who did secretarial work, 
such as Brauge and Deschaux, the prisoners of that parti¬ 
cular fatigue-duty were usually volunteers, whose number 
varied according to the work to be done at the store. 


My friends—my accomplices I should say—began to 
register the packages. Without paying any particular 
attention to me, they passed the packages to me and I 
arranged them so that, in stacking them up on top of each 
other, I managed to leave a fairly large gap in the middle, 
behind a double wall of packages. 

A sentry came to honour us with his presence for a few 
minutes and Brauge began to throw the packages in such a 
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way that I could turn my back to the undesirable visitor. 
In that way the afternoon passed. When the whistle blew 
'4 for the muster, Brauge, Deschaux and I slid inside the 
1 “fortress” that I had made, and, without moving, our 
hearts beating in our throats, we waited anxiously for 
what would happen. 

As we had expected, when the head of the service found 
that three men were missing he sent two sentries down again 
into the basement to search the place. Fortunately they 
' did not find us, and a little while later we breathed a sigh 
of relief when he heard the fatigue-party start back to the 
camp. 

The sorting station was about two hundred yards from 
our huts. The prisoners’ packages were thrown into the 
basement of it through trap-doors, to be left there until they 
were distributed. It was watched on the outside by a mobile 
sentry—not so much to guard against attempts at escape 
as to prevent the starving civilian population from being 
tempted to supply themselves at cheap rates. 

For more than an hour we stayed there without daring 
to make a movement, fearing that that night a sentry might 
have been stationed inside as well. Then, very softly, with¬ 
out making the least noise, we crept to one of the trap-doors. 
By climbing up on the packages we were able to reach it. 
We listened for a while. The sound of footsteps died away 
—the sentry was moving off. When we could no longer 
hear him we crept out. Before us was the palisade that 
surrounded the station. It was about two and a half yards 
high, and topped with barbed-wire, but by climbing on 
each other’s backs we managed to scramble over, not with¬ 
out tearing our clothes—and our skins. As soon as we were 
on the other side we legged it at a good pace into the night, 
thankful to have been able to make that first step towards 
freedom. When we were far enough away we stopped to 
get our breath and to take bearings, for we had not taken 
much notice of our direction during the first few miles. 

My friends left the job of leader to me. They knew that 
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as far as the Lippe I was familiar with that country, having 
got as far as that in two of my other attempts at escape. 
While we were resting I took my bearings and, as soon as I 
was sure of where we were, we started off in the direction of 
Frankenbach, our first stopping-place. I had planned out 
our route before starting, and we decided to stick to it. 

At the end of our first night’s march we looked about in 
a little copse that I knew well from having hidden there 
before for a place thickly wooded enough to enable us to 
spend the day there in safety. When we had found it we 
settled in as best we could, and, being hungry from the open 
air and our long walk, we dined off a biscuit and a tablet 
of chocolate. After our light meal two of us turned in while 
the other watched, so as to give the alarm in case of danger. 
We passed the day pretty well, though it had begun to rain. 
We heard no suspicious noises, and when night came and 
there seemed to be no further danger we struck camp, glad 
to resume our march towards Dillenburg, the place we had 
marked for our second halt. 

The second stage, like the first, we made at night and 
without accident. 

But the next day our luck changed for the worse. 

In the morning Deschaux fell ill. By the evening he was 
much worse, He made a plucky effort to carry on when 
we started off again at night, but he soon had to give up. 
We wanted to wait for him, but he got angry, and then 
begged us, almost with tears, to go on, and we had to give 
in to him. He gave us almost all the supplies he had with 
him, so we shook hands with him and said good-bye, and 
left him. 

It was a terrible night’s march for Brauge and me, and 
we went with heavy hearts and almost without speaking, 
thinking all the time of the friend we had been forced to 
leave behind. We reached a wood near Hannecken. The 
day passed without anything disturbing us. In the evening 
we started off, two instead of three, in the direction of 
Lutzel. At first everything went well, but when we came tc 
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the road that goes from Deuz to Tenfington we came face 
to face with four young men. 

We were so taken by surprise that Brauge, to avoid passing 
close to them, instinctively turned and ran across the fields. 
This roused the suspicions of the Germans. I had to follow 
Brauge, and they came after us full tilt. We were in poor 
condition and could not keep up the pace. Brauge was 
caught almost at once, and a few hundred yards farther on, 
completely out of breath, I tripped and fell. Two of my 
pursuers jumped on me and held me. 

They questioned me, but I pretended that I didn’t under¬ 
stand German. Then they made me get up, and made 
signs to me to follow them. I obeyed, dragging my feet so 
as to go more slowly, to gain time. Then I stopped, on the 
excuse of tying my shoe-string, but really to see if I could 
hear anything of Brauge. As I couldn’t, I wondered if he 
had managed to get away after all. I decided to do the 
same thing. 

After I had tied up my shoe, I walked so quietly between 
my two captors that they forgot to be careful. They began 
to walk together, instead of one on each side of me, so that 
they could talk more easily to each other. They were as 
proud as peacocks with themselves in having made such a 
capture. 

I saw my chance. Foreseeing that I might find myself 
in such a hole as I was in now, I had brought a pound of 
pepper in my right-hand pocket. Taking a good handful 
of it, and, before my captors could see what I was doing, I 
threw it in their eyes. The result was marvellous. The two 
Germans, their eyes blinded and burning with the pepper, 
and running with water, began to roar with pain, and I 
took to my heels and raced across the fields. 


I kept going steadily until a little before dawn. Then I 
pulled up and made a bed of branches in a dense thicket in 
a forest near the railway line to the west of Lutzel. When 
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I took off my belt before going to sleep I made the sad dis¬ 
covery that during my two cross-country runs I had lost 
almost all the food in it. All I had left was nine biscuits, 
and I still had at least eleven days of travel before me! But, 
still, I slept well—I was so tired; and in the evening, when 
the time came to start again, I set off in the direction of 
Altenkunden. 

I don’t think it is worth while to tell all the little details of 
the next eight days. How I marched and how I hid, and how 
I suffered hunger and cold, until I reached the town of Haltern. 

After a day spent in the forest to the south of Haltern I 
went on again, but when I came to the crossing of the two 
roads that lead, one to Haltern and the other towards 
Rucklinghausen, I changed my direction, a little for fear 
of meeting people. I went cautiously towards the bridge 
that crosses the railway line from Haltern to Ruckling¬ 
hausen. It was guarded by a sentry. I went back along 
the lines, and then crossed them so as to come to the Lippe 
river farther to the west. I wandered for a long time along 
the banks of the river, hoping to find a boat, but couldn’t 
see one. Although I didn’t know much about swimming, I 
saw that that was the only way to get to the other side, so 
made my preparations accordingly. 

I chose a place to start from. Then I took my tobacco 
pouch, which was fortunately a rubber one—threw out a 
part of the tobacco, and put my maps and compass in it. 
Then I tied it up with one of my shoe-strings, fastened it 
to my belt, and gathered up all the tabacco I had in my 
pockets and made a packet of it in my handkerchief. I 
weighted it with a stone and just managed to throw it across 
to the other bank. 

I took my shoes off, hoping that I would be able to throw 
them over too. I don’t know how it happened, but the 
first one landed in the middle of the river—so, as the one 
shoe I had left wasn’t much good to me, I left it on the bank. 
Then I jumped into the water. It was as cold as ice, but I 
managed to get to the other side. 
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The first thing I did when I scrambled on to dry land 
was to make sure that my maps and compass were all right. 
They were as dry as a bone inside the pouch. Glad of that 
at least, I undressed—although it was freezing—wrung out 
my clothes as well as I could and rubbed myself down with 
the legs of my trousers to get up my circulation. Then I 
dressed again, and it was then that I realised what a hole I 
was in without shoes. What could I do about it? I thought 
for a few minutes, and then took off my cardigan again. 
With my knife I sawed off the sleeves and wrapped them 
around my feet. To keep them on I tied them above my 
ankles with two strips of stuff that I cut off the tail of my 
shirt. Dressed like that I started off towards Klein Recken, 
but daylight came before I had got as far as I planned. So 
after having picked here and there a few hazel-tree shoots 
for my breakfast, I stopped in the middle of a copse and lay 
down under a young pine tree whose first and second storey 
branches came down to the ground like a parasol. 

The day was dreadful; the cold was so intense that I 
could not sleep, and several times, risking being seen, I had 
to get up and do some violent physical jerks to try to get 
warm. I was getting weak from lack of food too, and I 
realised that even more during the next stage—Klein 
Rucken to Barken—when I was dragging myself along 
rather than walking. 

It took me three days to get from the south of Halten to 
the north of Borken, which was the last really dangerous 
town I had to pass. Skirting around it to the east, I crossed 
the railway line that goes down as far as Dulman, without 
any trouble, and the road and the stream. Walking due 
north, I cut across the road that leads to Wynterswyk in 
Holland, and made my camp in a little pine wood between 
the tw'o railway lines, one running to Stadtlohn and the 
other to Wynterswyk. 

I hoped to cross the frontier the next night. That hope 
alone helped me to fight against the exhaustion of my poor 
carcass, for I could feel that weakness was getting the upper 
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hand of me, and I suffered atrociously from hunger. I had 
managed to get so far without eating very much. From 
Siegen to Haltern, eight days, I had eaten eight biscuits, 
and a few turnips that I found near a farm. From Haltern 
to jBorken, three days, I had eaten nothing but the shoots 
of trees, or grass, or sucked the bark of young trees. I think 
it was only the hope of at last coming to the end of my 
troubles that kept me going, for I was then less than six 
miles from the frontier. 

I went very carefully, crawling where I had no cover. 
I knew that I was close to the first line of sentries, but I 
didn’t know how far apart they were. Suddenly, with a 
start, I found myself right on top of a guard-house, which 
was carefully hidden behind some bushes. It was occupied 
by one sentry, who was asleep. I started off immediately to 
the left, but I had not made ten yards when a dry branch 
cracked under my feet, making enough noise to wake the 
German. I heard “Wer da?" but I didn’t budge. The 
sentry very soon found me and, as he came forward with a 
threatening air, covering me with his rifle, I got up, and 
my knees shook, I must admit, as I confessed my “rank” 
of escaped prisoner. 

The German asked me several questions, which I answered 
as well as I could. Then I tried to make him take pity on 
me, and even to bribe him—there was no further danger 
in that now—by offering him the few marks I had on me, 
but he wouldn’t listen to the stories I told him. I asked 
him the time, and as he seemed to want to go on talking, 
I asked him why he didn’t take me away. He showed me 
his watch which had a luminous dial, and made me under¬ 
stand that he had to wait until he was relieved at two 
o’clock. It was then exactly—I shall always remember it 
—seventeen minutes past one. 

I pointed to my bare feet, and explained that I could not 
stand still in such freezing cold. He took his watch out 
again and explained once more, as if I hadn’t understood 
the first time, that we must wait till two o’clock. I insisted 
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on walking a bit, and took a few steps to the left and right. 
He followed me, covering me with his rifle, but a few 
minutes later, seeing that I was perfectly quiet, and as his 
hands were cold, he foolishly slung his rifle over his shoulder 
and put his hands in his pockets. 

Again I saw my chance. I waited a few minutes more, 
and suddenly turning on my heel I grasped the rifle from 
behind and jerked it towards me. I used all the strength 
I had left in me, and, taken by surprise at the suddenness 
and strength of my attack, the German fell to the ground 
with a cry. I silenced him quickly by two or three blows 
with the butt-end of the rifle well laid on—too well perhaps! 

In a second I had gagged him with his handkerchief, tied 
his hands behind his back, and, so that he could not run 
and give the alarm to the other sentries when he came to 
his senses—if he ever did—I pulled down his breeches, 
leaving his “full-moon” exposed to that of the heavens. 
Then I ran for my life, taking his belt which had held up 
his breeches with me as a souvenir. Very soon I got back 
to the little wood that I had left so full of confidence two 
hours before. 

In about ten minutes I heard a noise in the distance, and 
then everything became quiet again. At about three o’clock 
I heard the steps of a patrol of armed men, who were 
searching the scene of my crime and the surrounding 
country. They passed so close to me that I am sure if they 
had had a dog I would certainly have been discovered. 
They searched for a good half-hour without finding me. 

I hid in a ditch during the day that followed; no one came 
to disturb me. At dark I climbed out. My feet were cut 
and raw from running over the frozen ground. I bound 
them up as well as I could in what remained of my cardigan, 
and started out again for the final effort. 


I had good reason to know now where the first line of 
sentries was posted. To pass them, I decided to follow the 
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railway lines at a distance of twenty-five or thirty yards. 
At first everything went well; but I had started too early, 
and I had to wait for over an hour before crossing the 
orchard of a farm near the lines, as the people, I could see 
by the lights that were burning, had not yet gone to bed. 
I could have gone around it, but I was afraid of meeting 
somebody if I did. When the lights in the farm-house went 
out I set off. 

I was half-way to Doding when I heard a suspicious sound 
in the distance ahead of me. Promptly I stopped, and put 
my ear to the ground to try to find where it came from. 
In a few seconds I knew. It was, like the night before, a 
German sentry who patrolled along the railway in the 
direction of Borken. Thinking that I was too close to the 
road that he was taking, I pushed a little to the right to get 
farther away from him. Then I waited anxiously for what 
would happen next. My anxiety increased when, in the 
half light, I saw the outline of the soldier, holding a hound 
in leash. 

I thought I was finished, and I was all the more frightened 
because it seemed to me that the creature had found my 
scent. But if it had the man didn’t notice, and went on 
his way. 

I heard his footsteps die away, and then I went on towards 
the second railway line that I knew lay parallel with the 
road to Doding. I was certain to be able to recognise the 
road, as I knew it was lined with big trees. Before I got to 
it I heard the noise made by the sentries who were on duty 
there. I crawled forward, and presently I could see them. 
They were mobile sentries, each having a pretty wide area 
to cover. 

I chose a place where, as far as I could judge, two of 
them would meet. Each time they came together, they 
right-about faced and started off again in opposite directions. 
I crawled a little closer to the spot I had chosen. How long 
did it take me? I don’t know—I have no idea—but once 
I got there I had a disagreeable surprise, I saw, bordering 
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the road, several strands of barbed wire, stretching one 
above the other. I was afraid that they were attached to 
signal-boxes and would give the alarm at the slightest touch, 
so I reconnoitred left and right to make sure that there was 
no danger of that. To my great relief I found nothing. 

When I was certain it was all right, I came back and 
waited where the two sentries would meet before right-about 
facing. I could “feel” them coming. I heard them exchange 
a few words, turn about and then the sound of their retreating 
footsteps. As soon as I thought they were far enough away, 
I jumped over the barbed wire, and in two or three more 
jumps I was on the other side of the road, where I fell into 
a pond, the water fortunately not being very deep. 

The sentries came back. I crouched down completely 
under the icy water, and it was only after they had gone 
again that I crossed the pond, bending down so that only 
the top of my head showed above the surface. 

One more field to cross on hands and knees, and I was 
within a hundred and fifty yards of the frontier. I went 
forward very cautiously. Luck was with me, for the sentry 
posted on the frontier gave away Ins position by coughing 
loudly, so I spotted his position and avoided him easily. 

At last I was on the path that marked the frontier, but 
I was still very careful, and it was with as many precautions 
as if I were still on German territory that I crawled into the 
forest on the Dutch side of the line. A few hundred yards 
more and I straightened up, and walked on cheerfully 
towards the railway line that I had to follow to get to 
Wynterswyk. A few minutes later I was received and very 
well taken care of by the Dutch customs men. 

I was happy, and free. 

I was taken prisoner at the Ghemin de Dames on the 
6th of June 1917. My fifth and successful attempt at escape 
was made on the 9th February 1918, and I crossed the 
Dutch frontier in the night of the 2nd-3rd March. 

A little while later, after a good rest, I rejoined my 
comrades of the 119th Infantry Regiment at the Front. 
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ESCAPE FROM THE “UNSPEAKABLE" 

I WAS trained to fly in the very early days at Cooke 
Point near Melbourne, Australia, and when, at the 
beginning of the war, the Indian Government sent an 
urgent message to Australia for a flying unit to help them 
in Mesopotamia I had the luck to be one of those chosen 
to be sent. 

Compared with to-day that was primitive flying. We had 
some Maurice Farmans and a couple of Caudrons, which 
were so clumsy and crude that they could only climb to a 
maximum of six thousand feet after a lot of coaxing, and if 
we flew them in the heat of the day or put them to any 
special effort the engines became dangerously hot, 

You can imagine how ticklish a job it was flying at all 
under these conditions; but, for all that, we had lots of 
excitement, and when one day in November 1915 Head¬ 
quarters called for volunteers for a special piece of work my 
observer, Captain Francis Yeats-Brown of the 17th Cavalry, 
Indian Army, and I volunteered, partially because we had 
no decent reason for not volunteering. 

We were given a toughish job, for we had to fly up behind 
the Turkish lines that were between us and Bagdad, land, 
destroy the telegraph wires and fly back. 

It was a bad day to set out, Friday the 13th, but we were up 
and well away in the dark before dawn. It would take my 
old Farman all her time to make the distance, for she could 
only last three hours in the air, with a maximum flying dis¬ 
tance of a hundred and fifty miles on one fill up of fuel. It was 
sixty miles to the point we had to go. If we met a head 
wind it would be a tight fit, so we stripped the machine 
down and loaded up all the spare tins of petrol we could. 
Yeats-Brown—Y.-B. as we called him—had persuaded the 
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engineers to give him some necklaces of gun-cotton, for the 
wires would be too strong to cut with nippers, and with a 
revolver each, a rifle, the charges, fuses, matches, tins of> 
petrol and oil loaded up in the cockpit and our maps and' 
binoculars we set off in the half-light before dawn. 


The country over which we flew had not been previously 
reconnoitred, so that we had some difficulty in finding our 
attacking point, and when we got there we saw that the 
telegraph wires ran much closer to the main road to Bagdad 
than we had been told. There was only a very narrow 
landing-ground, and along the road troops were marching,. 

I decided that all we could do was to spiral down, but 
just as we landed a ground breeze sprang up, and blew 
behind us, sweeping us along the smooth, dried mud towards 
the wires. Had there been plenty of room, this would not 
have mattered in the slightest; but travelling at speed in a 
confined space made a turn very difficult, especially as I had 
cut my landing so fine in the endeavour to land as close as 
possible to the wires. I saw that I must take the alternative 
of either running into the wires, with the certainty that my 
front elevator would be knocked off, or risk a capsize and 
crash into the canal by a quick turn. ... I decided to do the 
latter. But, as all airmen know, a turn on the ground with a 
following wind takes more room than when running against 
it. And though I used aileron and rudder I saw to my dismay 
the lower left plane strike one of the telegraph posts, smash¬ 
ing the longeron and ribs to matchwood. Switching off the 
engineljumped down to make an examination while Y.-B. ran 
off with a gun-cotton necklace to the nearest telegraph post. 

Some Arabs, about three hundred yards away immediately 
opened fire, making quite good shooting, for the bullets 
kicked up the dust close by. Then the ground seemed 
literally to spawn Arabs. On both sides of us and on the 
road we could see them running towards us and hear them 
calling to each other. 
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A hasty inspection revealed that besides the broken 
longeron and ribs the two outer struts which separated the 
planes were hanging in the air, and as the surrounding 
country was too rough to taxi over, I knew that unless I 
could keep the Arabs at bay and effect some sort of tempor¬ 
ary repairs, such as wiring the struts down to the chassis, 
the aeroplane would be unable to leave the ground. 

The Arabs seemed to be in no fear of us and were advanc¬ 
ing and shooting from all directions, and to check them I 
knelt in the observer’s seat and took careful aim at the 
foremost of them. He jumped and dropped beside the canal, 
though I do not think he was hit. Others had gained the 
canals, where, with the mounds as parapets, they could reply 
to my fire in safety. 

After a few more shots I commenced to fill the tanks, 
crawling out to a conspicuous seat near the engine, while 
bullets zipped past uncomfortably close, kicked up dust 
beneath or whizzed through the machine. 

Y.-B. had lit his fuse by this time and returned to the 
plane as I was perched on the tanks wrestling with the cap 
of a can of oil. Suddenly his charge of explosives crashed 
out, bringing a telegraph pole to the ground in a cloud of 
dust and momentarily checking the advance of the Arabs. 

I had not yet told my companion that the machine was 
unflyable, though I foresaw that we could do little else than 
put up a fight to a finish and endeavour to kill as many as 
possible before being killed ourselves. As he set out for 
the fallen pole with another necklace with which to sever 
the wires, I commenced shooting again so that he could 
accomplish this. 

At this moment a party of Turks, with two or three 
horsemen among the number, appeared on our right and 
opened fire from the canal that faced the Arabs. We had 
thus a crossfire from canals on either side of us at no greater 
range than two hundred yards. This distance was steadily 
reduced as they crawled behind the banks towards us. 

Getting out of the machine, I decided to try my aim from 
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a prone position on the ground, where I could get a rest for 
the rifle. But finding I could not see them I climbed back 
into the machine and replied as well as I could from a 
kneeling position in the observer’s seat. 

The canal banks gave them excellent protection, and a 
covered line of approach, so that I seldom had a good target 
and was thus unable to check them, even had one rifle been 
of use against so many. As we were wearing large topees, 
I can only attribute it to excitement and consequent wild 
shooting on the part of the Arabs and Turks that we were 
not hit, for neither of us at any time took cover from their fire. 

Y.-B. having lighted the second fuse ran back to the plane, 
when I told him the state of affairs. We decided to taxi 
away as far as possible in hopes of putting up another stand; 
but as soon as I ceased firing in order to work the switch 
while Y.-B. swung the propeller, our enemies were able to 
take uninterrupted aim and increased their fire, while some 
of them climbed over the parapet and rushed towards us. 
The engine “bit” on the first swing, much to our joy, and I 
held it throttled -down while my comrade climbed in. At 
this moment the burning fuse reached the second charge 
and telegraph insulators were shot in all directions by the 
explosion, but the shattering of the wires caused them to 
whip back and entangle the aeroplane in their coils! 

Only then did I realise our utter helplessness, with an 
unflyable plane, sixty miles from camp, in enemy territory, 
and on a piece of ground so circumscribed that we could not 
taxi away. 

And then we had been told in case of accident we were 
not to burn the aeroplane, as the fall of Bagdad was imminent 
and the machine would probably be recaptured. So seeing 
the Arabs and Turks racing up to us, I left the engine run¬ 
ning in order that it might incapacitate itself, and stepped 
down to surrender. 

In a moment we were surrounded. The first man to 
approach me was a hideous black Arab with shaggy hair, 
who was stark naked but for two broad bandoliers of 
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cartridges across his chest. He covered me from about ten 
yards with a large-bore rifle that would have slain an 
I elephant, and hardly expecting to be taken prisoner, I put 
r my hand in my jacket for my revolver to shoot him. The 
twirling propeller fortunately attracted his ’attention at this 
moment and he left me to loot the aeroplane. His ferocious 
looking companions, yelling “Inglazi 55 (English) and show¬ 
ing their teeth in the most repulsive manner, rushed at me 
with clubbed rifles. 

I endeavoured to evade their blows by warding them off 
with my arms and by ducking and dodging, but one blow 
caught me on the top of the head, smashing my topee down 
over my ears. The battered topee was soon knocked off, 
whereupon somebody struck me a blow with the empty 
petrol can that I had thrown away a few minutes before. 
Next I received a stunning blow on the top of the head with 
some instrument which I believe was an adze, for I had seen 
several of them among the party. This made a cut about 
three inches long which bled profusely over my face and 
clothes. The adze must have been very blunt as it raised 
an enormous lump on my head as well. 

Thankful that my skull was so hard and that I had not 
gone down with the blow, I wrested myself free from the 
group, to be seized by another party that included two 
Turks. 

The Arabs were utter savages in different stages of nudity 
and variously armed, while the Turks, who were uniformed 
and well equipped, appeared to be a smart detachment of 
gendarmerie. Although in the minority, the Turks seemed 
desirous of taking us prisoners, and assuredly without them 
we should have received small mercy from the Arabs. 

Meanwhile, Y.-B. was the centre of another group, which 
fortunately was mainly Turkish, but among the Arabs that 
brandished rifles and bitumen-knobbed clubs around him I 
saw one strike him between the shoulders with a hammer. 

Particular attention was meted out to me, no doubt on 
account of my shooting and probably because they took me for 
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a soldier owing to my rubber-necked flying-coat covering 
the stars on my shoulder-straps. One of the Arabs en¬ 
deavoured to cut off my coat by chopping me across the 
back with a rusty sword, but the heirloom with which he 
was armed was fortunately so blunt that I felt its weight 
more than its edge. 

Although apparently half-afraid of the Arabs, the Turks 
were attempting to lead or rather drag us towards the dilapi¬ 
dated building that we had seen before landing. The Arabs 
did their best to hinder them and some fierce discussions 
ensued. Several times they succeeded in getting us away 
from the Turks, and we were repeatedly struck and spat 
upon. Y.-B. had his shoulder-straps torn off, and we were 
relieved of most of the things in our pockets. As their 
numbers increased, each new arrival would put his rifle to 
our heads, and was only dissuaded from blowing out our 
brains after much persuasion by the Turks. 

Meanwhile they kept up the most horrible and discordant 
din, interspersed with rifle and pistol-shots, as they danced 
and gesticulated around us. 

Hours seemed to have elapsed since we landed, though it 
must have been a matter of only a few minutes. Hopelessly 
depressed by the march of calamitous events, we were led 
into the ancient building, which, by the irony of fate, proved 
to be the gendarmes’ headquarters. And as the heavy doors 
were slammed on the howling throng we realised we were 
no longer free men. 


We found ourselves in a rough, vaulted building in the 
centre of which the horses of the garrison were stabled. An 
elderly N.C.O. of the gendarmes, who had been instrumental 
in saving us from the Arabs, brought us pomegranates and 
flaps of coarse bread from a brightly tasselled saddle-bag 
that hung on the wall. Spreading them out before us 
beside a jar of water, he invited us to eat and drink. 
Although we had had no food that day we felt too depressed 
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to eat, and only learnt later from experience never to refuse 
food. 

A Turkish colonel, or kaimakam, who was governor of 
the district in which we had landed, came in. He asked us 
our names, writing them down with a sharpened reed and 
drying the thick ink with sand. We would be taken straight¬ 
way to Bagdad, he informed us. Meanwhile the Arabs 
outside were beating upon the doors, occasional shots were 
fired and the loud expostulations of the gendarmes appeared 
to be unheeded. The din grew louder as their numbers 
increased. No doubt the kaimakam feared that the Arabs 
would force the doors and overpower his men. He fancied 
that my head needed urgent medical attention, though I 
assured him that it was not as bad as it looked. 

When the doors were swung open and we were led out 
mounted gendarmes cleared an avenue through the yelling 
crowd to a hooded four-wheeler conveyance that had been 
commandeered for us. 

With a mounted escort of eight men and the kaimakam 
on the box beside the driver we started on our way to 
Bagdad, after a final demonstration by the Arabs as they 
realised that we were not to be handed over to them. The 
Turks, as well as ourselves, seemed glad to see the last of 
them, for in that vicinity, and in fact almost generally in 
Mesopotamia at that time, the Arabs recognised no authority 
but their own sheikhs. When we had travelled about 
three miles, sitting uncomfortable on the floor of the 
arabah, in a very different humour from that in which we 
had flown over the same ground a short while before, an 
Arab galloped up and caused great excitement among the 
guard. 

Our horses were whipped to a gallop, and looking back 
from the swaying vehicle under the flap of the hood we saw 
the reason. In the far distance Arab horsemen were strung 
out across the plain in hot pursuit. It was an exciting chase, 
though there could be only one result. Three abreast, the 
stocky little horses in the arabah, though they galloped 
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magnificently, could not outdistance the bigger animals of 
the Arabs who pursued us. 

They steadily gained upon us, firing as they galloped, or 
holding their rifles high in the air, until, overhauling us, 
they circled around till the carriage was brought to a 
standstill. 

As we watched the chase and hold-up and thought of the 
sudden turn events had taken during the past hour, it 
seemed like some vivid Wild West product of the cinema, 
though I had only to put my hand to my head to feel reality 
in the egg-shaped bump that had formed there and to realise 
that we were more than interested spectators. 

Most of the Arabs were splendidly mounted and rode 
bare-back. Their sheikh, a stout, villainous-looking ruffian 
who rode superbly and eyed us as an animal its prey, 
beckoned to the kaimakam to descend from the arabah. 
As he left us the Turk asked if we would fight against the 
Arabs, which we readily agreed to do, for we did not relish 
the possibility of falling into their hands again. 

After a long parley with the kaimakam and much ostenta¬ 
tion on the part of our guard, some of whom indulged in 
mock combat with the Arabs, we were allowed to proceed. 
Several Arabs joined forces with our guard and when we 
moved on again vied with them in caracoling, racing and 
pirouetting around, giving us an attractive display of horse¬ 
manship which we were scarcely in the mood to appreciate. 

We learned afterwards that the sheikh in whose territory 
we had landed had contended that we were his prisoners, 
and hearing that we were being taken to Bagdad, set out 
in pursuit. During the long discussion with the kaimakam 
he had demanded that we be handed over to him in order 
that he might take our heads to the Turkish commander at 
Ctesiphon for a reward. 


We entered Bagdad through the narrow streets of the 
Arab quarter. They were choked with an excited Arab 
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mob, who greeted us with jeers, struck at us with sticks and 
spat in our faces. The flap was torn from the hood of the 
vehicle. Several of the fanatics hung on the carriage in an 
endeavour to stop it, while two of their number, one of 
whom carried a long knife, managed to clamber into the 
back of the arabah. But for our guard, of whom the old 
N.C.O. was the most conspicuous, and some soldiers on 
duty in the bazaar who used their fists and rifle-butts with 
good effect, we should have been at the mercy of the crowd. 
On reaching the bazaar the din was deafening and there 
seemed small hope of being able to drive through the 
crooked, crowded streets. The shouting mob surged and 
fought around us, shopkeepers left their stalls and every 
recess and doorway w'as packed with black-robed Arab 
women who clawed the air and kept up a high-pitched 
screaming wail, seeming to urge the men to attack us. 

We endured the indignity and ignominy of it all as stolidly 
as we could, although it was particularly galling not to be 
able to strike the repulsive faces of the rabble that peered 
in to spit and jeer. 

Eventually, after suffering the execration of the riff-raff, 
and being spat upon by merchant and mendicant, we 
emerged from the bazaar and drew up at a large barracks. 

Our entry into the flagged courtyard on foot was the 
signal for loud cheering from rows of fezzed youths who lined 
a balcony overlooking the courtyard. 

Hatless, dishevelled and dirty, we felt the humiliation of 
the situation to the full as we were led across the quadrangle, 
through a small curtained doorway, to a much mirrored 
room, tawdrily decorated in faded red and gold. 

After we had been cross-examined we were taken to a 
large building that flew the Red Crescent, denoting a 
hospital, and before a bevy of red-fezzed doctors, who, after 
an examination of my battered head, had it shaved as smooth 
as an egg by a barber, who pretty nearly skinned me at the 
same time and swathed the result in some yards of bandage 
that was finished off around my neck. We were put in a small 
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whitewashed room furnished with two beds, where we 
were left with a sentry and our own gloomy throughts for 
company. 

Tired of conjuring up the might-have-beens, utterly de¬ 
pressed by our bad luck and fatigued by the excitement of 
the last two hours, we slept for some time, only to be 
awakened to the disappointing reality of captivity by the 
entrance of a Jewish youth bringing us food. A table was 
brought in and set for several persons. Shortly afterwards 
Hakki Bey, a tall, stern-looking colonel of gendarmerie and 
commandant of Bagdad, entered with two or three doctors 
and a young Turkish flying officer. Producing a bottle of 
whisky, which he placed on the table with much ostentation, 
he informed us with great empressement that we would dine 
together. 

We had heard of the traditional hospitality of the Turk, 
but we rightly suspected in this case it would serve a double 
purpose. 

The whisky was pressed upon us as we ate, but we were 
as abstemious as any temperance advocate. Much to Hakki 
Bey’s only partially concealed disgust we were also utter 
babes on the subject of war, either showing blissful ignorance 
of military matters or switching the conversation into other 
channels. Eventually they went and left us in peace. 

After the constant activity of the past few months we felt 
the ennui of complete idleness more poignantly the next 
day than at any subsequent time. The sudden transition 
from the freedom of open spaces to the close restraint of a 
prison cell was irksome and exasperating in the extreme. 
One slight diversion was the re-bandaging of my head by a 
heavy-handed and morose old doctor, whose stock-in-trade 
consisted of a bottle of iodine. 

We began to consider the possibilities of escape. Reason¬ 
ably perhaps we supposed that if we could bolt the door of 
our cell when our sentry stood outside, we could 
drop from the unbarred window to the street below; for 
we were not desirous of being taken off with the Turks when 
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the British force captured the city, an event we expected to 
occur during the next few days. 

Such an attempt would, however, be futile without the 
knowledge of a hiding-place in Bagdad, as our uniforms 
made us so conspicuous. Moreover, we knew only a few 
words of Arabic, and we could get no information out of 
the Jew who brought our food. 

We made a preliminary reconnoitre and found a sentry 
with a fixed bayonet on duty directly below the window, so 
we decided that, for the present, escape was impossible. 

The next day I was sent for and taken to the comman¬ 
dant’s office. There seemed to be no special reason why I 
should be called for. We merely sat and talked pleasantly 
and aimlessly about all sorts of things, and I smoked his 
cigarettes for perhaps half an hour, but when I returned the 
reason for the summons was clear. Y.-B. was gone. The 
Turks had decided that we must be made to talk about our 
own troops, and if whisky would not make us talk a little 
solitary confinement might do the trick. The next evening 
I was again called for. They tried every method, plausible 
and pleasant questions, and then threats of ill-treatment, but 
these only angered me, and so I told them to go to the devil, 
and was marched back to a week’s more solitary. 

That week’s solitary confinement seemed unending. I 
felt at daggers drawn with the whole world, my only enter¬ 
tainment being to watch the verminous sentry clean his 
rifle or with his companion devour the food that I left. 
I conjured up the happenings of the past few months and 
tried to picture our mess and my old companions in it. 
Then efforts to recollect scraps of verse I had learnt at school, 
or the plots and characters of various books, helped the 
weary hours along; for I found complete idleness without 
companionship, book or pen more brain-racking and nerve- 
testing than the most strenuous activities. When they 
brought Y.-B. back I was never so glad to see anyone in 
my life. He had been confined in a room close by and 
treated as I had been, with the same result. And though 
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at meeting we were anxious to talk over every detail, we 
purposely refrained for some time in case we were overheard. 

There was considerable noise and excitement in the city, 
and from faint cannonading that night we supposed that 
our troops were nearing Bagdad. Our Turkish sentries 
were relieved by Arabs armed with obsolete weapons, and 
once more we were hopeful, so anxiously watched for any 
sign of confusion that would give us an opportunity to 
escape. Our hopes were short-lived, for a few mornings 
later we were awakened before dawn to be told that we 
were to leave at once for Mosul. 

An escort of half a dozen gendarmes bristling with 
weapons waited at the door. By every imaginable device 
we endeavoured to delay our departure. Dressing as slowly 
as possible, we spent much time looking for supposedly lost 
garments. Y.-B. prolonged his toilet with a superfluous 
shave, while I wound and unwound yards of unnecessary 
bandage from my head, which had almost healed. I even 
trusted myself to the mercy of the hospital barber who had 
nearly flayed me alive the last time. 

For lack of further pretext we were obliged at last to leave 
and accompany the scowling guards into the street and were 
taken across the Tigris River in a boat. 

On the opposite bank we found two carriages waiting. 
The aspirante who commanded our guard placed three gen¬ 
darmes in one vehicle and with a sentry, rifle on knees, facing 
us in the other, we commenced the journey northwards to 
Mosul. 

We were soon out of the city and moving through the 
garbage heaps that stretched for a great distance beyond the 
houses. There we saw a donkey driven by some gendarmes. 
On its back was a plank and strapped to this the grisly corpse 
of a gendarme. Evidently he had been killed and mutilated 
by the Arabs, for his head was bound with bloody rags and 
his hands had been chopped off and only hacked stumps 
remained. , It gave us a good lesson of what would happen 
to us if the Arabs got hold of us. 
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Day after day we travelled steadily across the vast water- 
less plains of North Mesopotamia, into Mosul, and then on 
( by carriage and on foot to Aleppo and from there across 
the Taurus Mountains into Central Turkey, until we came 
to the town of Afion-Kara-Hissar. 

During all this trek of some fifteen hundred miles we were 
always on the look-out for a chance to escape, but it never 
came. In Mosul we stopped for some weeks, but were 
locked into the fort—a grim castle which gave no chances. 
In Aleppo we made one try. Our carriages had got bogged 
in a quagmire in one of the streets. It was getting dark, 
and in the confusion while the carriage drivers and the guards 
shouted and cursed, beat the horses and tried to heave the 
wheels out of the mud, Y.-B. and I crept off down the road, 
but just as we thought we were away some more gendarmes 
came up the road and we had only time to hurry back with¬ 
out being discovered. On the march our guards watched 
us so carefully that wc never had a ghost of a chance. 


Afion-Kara-Hissar—Afion as we called it—had long been 
a prisoners’ camp. 

The camp consisted of two parts, one part being 
four houses together outside the town, and the other was 
in the Armenian quarter of the town and consisted of a 
number of narrow streets ringed off from the rest of the 
town. 

Y.-B. and I were sent to the first part. Our four houses 
were two storied buildings of timber and mud, the upstairs 
rooms having some furniture and being plastered. The 
cook-house and guard-room occupied the ground floor, 
while sentries were posted at the doorways and both inside 
and outside a high stone wall which enclosed the whole 
block. 

Captivity in this obscure Turkish town seemed an eternity 
as it dragged its unknown length along. The exhaustion of 
every possible topic of conversation, petty jealousies and 
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quarrels, the absence of feminine society, and the circum¬ 
scribed outlook and sameness of the company and surround¬ 
ings combined to make the time unbearably dull, quite 
apart from any physical discomfort. 

We relieved the tedium with amateur theatricals, games 
and organising debating societies. Some wrote poetry, 
novels, doggerel—anything. Most of us instinctively turned 
to books as the cure-all of captivity and its sordid littleness, 
especially as we got books from the Red Gross through the 
American Embassy and there was little inducement to the 
Turks to steal them. Everything else of value was stolen, 
and the commandant of the camp, a low-browed, baboon¬ 
looking swine, a really bestial and foul animal of a man 
called Musloum, was the biggest robber. 

The depth of barbarity to which this brute could descend 
was illustrated by his treatment of a Russian officer. The 
Russian complained of the quarters where he was housed, 
at which the Turk raised his hand to strike him. In self- 
defence the prisoner attempted to snatch the Turk’s sword, 
at which the guard was summoned and he was marched 
off to Musloum’s office. Having assembled the British and 
Russian soldier prisoners, the commandant beat the officer 
in their presence. His bare feet were placed in the loops of 
a rifle-sling twisted taut in order that Musloum might beat 
the Russian with his sword on the soles of the feet, backs 
of the calves and thighs. 

As an example to the men the Russian did not cry out, 
but became unconscious after nearly a hundred strokes. 
Musloum then rested and smoked until his victim regained 
consciousness, after which he ordered the sergeant and the 
Cypriote interpreter to continue the punishment, which they 
did with a heavy thong until they too were fatigued. 

Forty strokes is considered an adequate punishment for 
an Arab, whose feet are hardened to rough usage, yet this 
officer prisoner received about two hundred before being 
thrown into an underground cell beneath the commandant’s 
office. There he lay without attention for three days, and 
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would surely have died but for some British Tommies who 
secretly lowered food and drink to him. 
ft Another officer at last got permission to see him and found 
him crawling painfully round on hands and knees in the 
darkness, his face badly burnt through having lain on a 
heap of lime while unconscious. It required a deal of 
wheedling and veiled threats before we were able to induce 
Mouslum to allow the unfortunate wreck to be medically 
treated, and three months elapsed in hospital before he 
returned to our camp. 

The day that Y.-B. and I arrived in Afion, three officers 
had escaped and we were all “strafed” by being shut up 
in an Armenian church, crowded in together, with the doors 
locked and no facilities for exercises, washing or even 
latrines. This was the Turkish method of stopping escapes. 
They hoped to break our spirit, but they failed, and when 
after some weeks of this acute discomfort we were marched 
back to the old camp from the church, as we went, and just to 
show our contempt for them, we sang the good old song: 

We won’t be bothered (?) about. 

Wherever we go we’ll always shout— 

We’re bothered if we’ll be bothered about, 

We won’t be bothered about, 

etc., etc. 

Y.-B. and I were always considering escape. Since the 
“strafe” it had become really dangerous to get out of the 
houses, for the guards had ceased to be old “woollies” and 
were well-armed sailors, trained before the war by Bridsh 
naval instructors, and could be trusted to shoot well, while 
the block of buildings was so isolated that it would be diffi¬ 
cult to escape detection even if one were lucky enough to 
scale the wall unnoticed. Two or three nevertheless hoped 
to escape and began to train for that purpose. As we had 
been told that the prisoners from Kut-al-Amarah were en 
route for Afion, it was a moot point whether, under the 
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circumstances, it was strictly fair to condemn them to harsh 
treatment in advance by making an attempt for which all 
ranks would be punished. 

A meeting was called by the senior officer (Commander 
Goad) to debate the matter, and though the resolution that 
intending escapees should submit their plans to the senior 
officer (a too sweeping prerogative) was not approved, the 
genuine aspirants as well as the poseurs sportingly decided to 
defer attempts until we could be sure of the fate of the 
Kut men. 

Meanwhile we commenced to make ourselves as comfort¬ 
able as possible, and with planks, which profiteers in the 
bazaar were already raising considerably in price, we began 
the manufacture of forms and tables for our messes. Shukri 
Chaoush, a burly corporal of the military police, was one 
of the first to batten on us and help to raise the prices. His 
method was to blackmail all the shopkeepers from whom 
we bought for the privilege of being allowed to supply us. 
We complained by letter to the commandant (who no doubt 
shared the proceeds), with the result that Shukri retired from 
the police and set up shop for himself. 

Musloum and his satellites, his second-in-command and 
the naval officer in charge of the guard, must have had 
shares in this enterprise too, for English groceries and 
tobacco, sweets and articles of clothing, the loot of parcels 
packed by loving hands at home, were exhibited for sale 
in Shukri’s shop at fabulous prices. Subsequent events 
proved that the naval officer was the principal shareholder 
of Robbery Unlimited, for when the Russians and the naval 
officer were transferred to another camp the shop, which 
could not pay under our boycott, was shortly afterwards 
moved to the same place. 

By the end of 1917 the Kut prisoners had all arrived and 
been sent off to other camps, and as the spring came we 
began again to plot out ways of escape. 

Our own people were our greatest difficulty, for many of 
them were all against escaping. The self-righteous assurance 
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of the faint-hearted, who declared escape to be wrong or 
impossible, discouraged the wavering and undoubtedly 
increased the difficulties of the determined. 

Escape had to be spoken of with bated breath, for there 
were those who were jealous of their comfort, and a suspected 
escapee ran the risk of having his real or supposed intentions 
blazoned around the camp—and that in a camp meant 
discovery. 

Though I had no dearth of plans I cast about in vain for 
a suitable companion. 

It was the winter of 1917 when, through voicing mutual 
opinions regarding seventy officers of the Kustamouni Gamp, 
which was farther to the north, who had given their parole 
and were passing through Afion to ignominious ease at 
Gedos, I discovered Luscombe, another Australian, to 
be an ardent escapee. 

The exodus from Kustamouni had been brought about 
by the escape of four officers from that camp, which led to 
its being disbanded. The one hundred and fifty odd officers 
there were given the option of giving their parole for the 
duration of the war or of being sent to Changri as a “strafe.” 
Much discussion took place regarding the advisability of 
placing comfort before duty and resulted in one-half of 
their number taking the line of least resistance. 

Although the disabilities of age, sickness and financial 
difficulties in extreme cases may have excused certain indi¬ 
viduals for surrendering the last remaining prerogative of 
a prisoner, the action of the majority in giving parole— 
even those who were unjustly ordered by their superior 
officers to do so—undoubtedly lowered British prestige in 
the eyes of the Turks and increased the hardships of those 
who refused, and it is incomprehensible to me why these 
officers were not court martialled on their release. 

Luscombe and I elaborated plans. It was our intention 
when the snow thawed to remove some loosened nails from 
an unused side door in our house and march out at night 
dressed as Turkish women. The disguise was not difficult, r 
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for in provincial Afion there were few beauteous houris, and 
any drab material that covered us and was held together 
before the face would have sufficed as make-up for the in¬ 
elegant, animated bundles of bedding thereabouts which 
were the Turkish equivalent for women. Wearing clogs 
and carrying a lantern we hoped to pass the sentry in the 
side street when his comrade in the main thoroughfare was 
at the farther end of his beat. Discarding the disguise in 
the hills behind the town, we intended to wait in a cutting 
where trains slowed down to jump aboard a Smyrna-bound 
train, riding at night and getting off to hide by day. Near 
Smyrna we hoped to strike out for the coast, and if fortune 
favoured us to steal a boat at Yeni Fotcha and sail to Myti- 
lene. If we were unsuccessful in obtaining a boat or the 
materials to make a raft, we intended to use some sheep 
bladders as water-wings and endeavour to swim the five kilo¬ 
metres at the narrowest part of the straits which separated 
Mytilene with its Greco-French garrison from the mainland. 

As I had frequently taken comic parts in our theatricals, 
the sheep bladders were easily purchased on the pretence 
of their being stage property. We conserved a food-supply, 
arranged a day that was convenient for Fulton and Stone 
(who also thought of escaping) and made maps. As I had 
to spend some weeks in bed owing to an injured ankle I had 
ample opportunity to do this, making several enlargements 
from a small German map. 

An accidental kick during a strenuous rugger match 
caused the injury, and on the advice of our medical officer, 
“Tiny” Cattell, a six foot four inch member of our mess, 
applied the remedy, declaring that what he did not know 
about poulticing was not worth knowing. 

Unfortunately in his zeal to do good “Tiny” applied the 
pouldce boiling, binding it to the injured limb until next 
day. The result was a parboiled effect that became septic, 
but which after four weeks of treatment from our M.O. 
healed sufficiently to permit me to move about on crutches. 

Having fixed a propitious night for our flit, our plans were 
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frustrated by Musloum Bey being placed under arrest for 
his misdemeanours by a Turkish Commission, and we were 
asked by the senior British officer to be on our best behaviour 
during his trial, so as not to prejudice the Commission’s 
finding. 

The best laid plans of mice and men . . . 


Shortly afterwards there came a new batch of Russian 
prisoners, and among these were two brothers Kambani, 
who had been part-owners of the erstwhile British tramp 
steamer Ida , of whose British traditions they were inordinately 
proud. Every island of the Levant and all the ports of call 
on the Black Sea were familiar to them. During the Balkan 
War they ran the gauntlet of the Turkish blockade, making 
several daring voyages for the Greeks from Odessa to 
Salonika. Their relatives and forebears were sailors too, 
and their love for the ship, that represented a lifetime’s 
savings, was shown in the icon-like reverence paid to various 
miniature lifebelts bearing the magic name of “Ida,” 
enclosing family groups of the owners. 

From Konstantin Kambani I endeavoured to learn some¬ 
thing of Yeni Fotcha and the nature of tire Greek fisher-folk 
thereabouts. He saw through my plot on the instant and 
assured me that there were no longer any Greeks in that 
vicinity. Recently their boats had been seized or sunk and 
the owners driven off by the Turks, otherwise, being of 
Greek descent and speaking the language, he would willingly 
have accompanied us. “If you could reach Constantinople, 
Meester Wi-et,” he suggested, “perhaps you could escape 
to one of the ships which now trade between Odessa and 
Constantinople. A new prisoner told me there is a ship 
there now called the Batoum. And in the Cafe Maritza, 
which I knew long before the war, there is a waiter called 
Theodore who may help you.” 

Thus a new plan was unfolded, and I decided that, as an 
alternative venture, while striving to find a solution of the 
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difficulty of eluding the sentry on the roof, to endeavour by 
some means to reach Constantinople. 

Hearing that there was a chance of an exchange of 
prisoners we decided to fudge some disease and make an 
effort that way. Once in Constantinople we might find a 
way out. Lots of other prisoners were trying the same thing. 
Nobody was master of his fate, but stalwart invalids and 
optimistic wire-pullers alike built on their chances. 

In my own case I knew that any report would be un¬ 
favourable, for—mainly because I had exercised daily 
indoors—I had always been fit. . . . Supernaturally, it 
seemed, my chance came. One evening, preparatory to 
being locked up, we were lined up for roll-call in front of 
“Australia House” when the Turkish officer announced a 
message for “Vi-at Effendi.” Instinctively I counted over 
my misdeeds and awaited “strafing” orders, but to my great 
surprise was told instead that I was to go before the Turkish 
P.M.O. for medical inspection. 

The thought of escape to Russia, or the remote possibility 
of exchange, made me determined to reach Constantinople 
at all costs. I had not the slightest idea whence the inquiry 
had come, but nevertheless decided to make the most of it. 
Unhappily my ankle had completely healed, so much so 
indeed that a few weeks previously, when one of the doctors 
was seeking an opponent to race him over a hundred yards, 
a camp championship was promoted with four starters, and 
I had been the unfortunate winner, a result which entailed 
the gain of considerable piastres and drink by my supporters, 
and for myself the disability of proving fit immediately before 
the exchange season. 

Trusting that my fame as a sprinter had not reached the 
P.M.O., but rather that, if I was remembered at all, it was 
because for a time I had walked on crutches, I decided to 
develop a “tubercular” ankle. A Doc. Brown and a medical 
book were my guides, and soon by strenuous skipping and 
the application of bandages the ankle began to show symp¬ 
toms and the blue weal from the burn to look its best. 
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Luckily for me I had broken my instep years before at 
football, and this asset I was able to turn to good account, 
as a badly set bone protruded. At night I wound a tight 
puttee from toe to knee and the result of arrested circulation 
gave joy to my malingering heart. 

A boon companion among the Frenchmen accompanied 
me as “interpreter,” when, with a well-rehearsed limp that 
was not entirely feigned, and haggard with quinine and 
cigarettes as well as want of sleep, I hobbled under guard to 
the hospital. 

“If you have only to pass Dr. D., an Ottoman Greek, 
you will have no difficulty,” said Lieutenant de Vaisseau 
Bossy, “but the chief doctor is a Turk, and ignorant as well 
as suspicious.” For more than a year, on the advice of the 
Greek, Bossy had visited the hospital for malaria treatment, 
the visit eventually developing into interesting talks with 
the Greek, \vho w r as strongly Ententist and always possessed 
of the latest rumours. 

Bossy willingly played the role of interpreter in order to 
give me time to think over my replies. To the pompous and 
dignified P.M.O. Bossy eloquently pleaded my case, while 
I stupidly returned the Turk’s searching gaze. For two 
years he had personally known that the wound in my ankle 
had prevented my taking enough exercise to keep me in 
good health; lately he had noticed a considerable change in 
my condition. No doubt my relatives knew and were 
anxious about the progress of this insidious disease and 
therefore had cabled this inquiry. It was regrettable that 
the desired treatment could not be procured in Afion. 
These and other useful lies and suggestions the Frenchman 
gave forth. “Montrez-moi,” said the Turk, suddenly turning 
towards me. I looked blankly at him, indicating Bossy as 
the interpreter. When the question was repeated and inter¬ 
preted I removed my unlaced boot, tenderly unwinding a 
long bandage. “Was it tender to the touch?” My grimaces 
showed that it was. “Was it stiff?” It resisted tolerably 
well, and as a diversion from practical tests I described the 
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discomfort of sleepless nights and the handicap to health 
caused by the constant use of a stick. Both doctors were 
sceptical till a wink to the Greek caused him to show some^ 
enthusiasm and to see grave symptom, though the Turk still*' 
seemed unconvinced. 

Sighing eloquently, I carefully re-wound the bandage, and 
sensing that the Turk was watching me closely, handled the 
limb tenderly to the last. Resignedly stumping out after 
being told that my case was not serious enough for Con¬ 
stantinople, I limped heavily along the straight road to the 
town till well out of sight of eyes or field-glasses, 

A week later Bossy learned on visiting hospital that my 
make-believe had succeeded, and that, after great delibera¬ 
tion and intent study of my progress as I limped back to 
camp the Turkish colonel agreed with the Greek’s diagnosis. 

. . . Thus I was to be sent to Constantinople for treatment, 

But more than a month elapsed before I left Afion. Mus- 
loum was meantime arrested after his first acquittal, and 
while he awaited trial a new commandant reigned in his 
stead. 

Whether during that time I was under observation, my 
papers had been lost, or I had merely been forgotten I do„ 
not know, but during the four weeks following the examina¬ 
tion I had always to limp, eschew games, and walk with the 
aid of a stick to keep up the deception. 

In the interim, Paul another prisoner, and Y.-B. were 
sent to Constantinople to obtain treatment for exaggerated 
complaints that concerned a nose and an ear. Very cleverly 
they had wangled permission to be medically examined by 
the Turks, and with the strong support of the Greek they 
received the necessary authority. 

Before their departure I confided to them my plan of 
escape via Russia, and as I expected to follow in a few days 
they agreed to wait so that we might escape together. 

Expectations of a change of scene were sufficient conso¬ 
lation for an acquired limp; and though my fate still hung 
in the balance, the last weeks in Afion sped quickly by, in 
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the earnest study of Russian and Turkish and in close 
consultation with Kambani. 

Enfin the happy day arrived, and with orders to catch the 
evening train I packed up feverishly, bequeathed my home¬ 
made furniture to my room-mates, and after celebrating at 
a minimum of convivial send-offs from generous well-wishers, 
left in a carriage for the railway station. 

A railway official tried to find a seat for me and my 
guard, and after struggling through the seething crowd that 
blocked the car platform, was wrenching at a door, when 
by the violent contortions of the floor beneath me I dis¬ 
covered that I was not standing on bundles of old clothes 
but upon the body of a man who was lying at the door, and 
whose expostulations had been drowned in the general din. 
The compartment reeked with smoke and the stench of days 
of overcrowding, its occupants, a party of Turkish officers, 
fiercely refusing me entrance. As my baggage had found 
an abiding-place on the train I decided at all costs to find 
a place, in spite of the railway official’s advice to wait until 
the next day. Seeing two Jews in European dress, I accosted 
them and asked if they knew of any compartment where 
there was room. Much to my delight they replied that there 
was standing accommodation in theirs. Forcing my way 
through the mass of humanity at the end of the carriage 
I espied an empty seat and promptly took it, though well 
knowing that someone would eventually lay claim to it. 
Next to me was a Greek who knew a few words of English 
and immediately began to assure me that his sympathies 
were Ententist. I considered it advisable to humour him 
as he might possibly be a companion of the owner of the seat, 
so treated him to a denunciation of the Turks and the time¬ 
worn prophecy that the war would soon end in our favour. 

As the overburdened train jerked out of the station at 
four a.m. the din recommenced. Some unfortunate travellers 
with their bundles hurtling after them, were thrown off 
the train by the ticket collectors, while others squeezed 
surreptitiously aboard or hung precariously on the carriage 
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steps. Shouting, clanging and whistling crescendoed to a 
veritable pandemonium as we drew out on the Anatolian 
plain at the break of day. Soon Afion-Kara-Hissar 
and its castled rock disappeared in the blue haze of the 
morning. 


As I leaned out of the window and watched Afion’s castled 
rock melt into the distance I felt like a felon released from 
long imprisonment. Mentally I pictured my comrades in 
the camp waking to yet another dreary dawn within its 
shadow; and from the bottom of my heart I pitied them. 
The future, wrapped in mystery, beckoned invitingly, and 
elated as if bound for home I breathed deeply in the freer 
atmosphere. 

There seemed no reason why the war should not continue 
for years longer. In July 1918 few could have prophesied 
that within four months Bulgaria, Austria, Turkey and 
Germany would successively sue for peace. For the Turks 
the situation had greatly improved, for Bagdad and Jeru¬ 
salem are remote from Constantinople and the pulse of the 
nation, and the withdrawl of the Russian troops from Asia 
Minor since the Bolshevik peace had compensated for the 
territory lost in Mesopotamia and Palestine. The Turks 
had, in fact, so far profited by the Russian withdrawal— 
which through the Bolshevik rising gave away what Russia 
had gained with much sacrifice—that they commenced to 
overrun Trans-Caucasia, capturing Batoum, Kars and 
Ardahan, even penetrating as far as Baku, while they were 
at that time actually negotiating for the acquisition of the 
Crimea. 

With the English-speaking Greek (it would be injudicious 
even now to mention his name) I discussed the situation 
from all points of view, and was firmly convinced from the 
report of the recent determined offensive by the Germans in 
Flanders that the end of the war and the crushing of Germany 
was not yet. This conviction strengthened my resolve to 
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escape, and to that end I passed the two days and nights of 
the journey to Constantinople in questioning my newly 
, made acquaintance regarding the Turkish capital and its 
possibilities. 

My destination was the Haidar Pasha Hospital, a large, 
rambling barracks. 

Two villainous-looking orderlies pounced on my kit, at 
which I took out any articles likely to arouse their cupidity. 
An Armenian checked it before it was whisked off to quar¬ 
antine, the arch ruffian of the orderlies, one Ramazan, un¬ 
successfully demanding my money. A doctor looked at 
my papers, ordered me a bath, much to my delight, 
and after being issued with a night-shirt and slippers I 
was escorted along rambling corridors to a dimly-lit soldiers’ 
ward. 

Next morning three doctors examined my ankle, which 
owing to neglect was beginning to look confoundedly well. 
They were not greatly impressed, but on finding me in a 
ward with Turkish soldiers had me removed to the officers’ 
ward. 

From an Arab I learned that six British officers were in 
the hospital of Gumush Suyu, on the European side of the 
Bosphorus. And after ascertaining by further questioning 
that there was an X-ray apparatus at that hospital and 
none at Haidar Pasha, I saw a way of reaching Gumush 
Suyu and companionship. 

Next morning the chef d'hdfiital informed me that after the 
inspection of my foot and ankle the doctors agreed that 
the limb was not tubercular. “How can they make such a 
statement without having X-rayed it?” I asked in an 
aggrieved tone. 

“But we have no X-rays,” he protested. 

“Not here, but it is well known that there is a most 
complete apparatus at Gumush Suyu. Why should I not 
be sent there?” 

He shook his head and turned the conversation into other 
channels. 
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The same day I learned that my case had been reviewed 
and that instead of being packed off back to Afion I was to 
go to Gumush Suyu. 

In the custody of an elderly soldier I was sent to the ferry 
for the European shore. 

We landed at Galata bridge. The paved streets, the 
noise, and the traffic, “the loud lamplitten city, shops and 
the changing crowd” were good to see and hear—for one 
can get too far away from civilisation, if not too near to 
nature. Like a gratified Rip van Winkle I prolonged the 
walk to Gumush Suyu by making the most of my limp, and 
seeking a shave in order to pick up the prattle of the bazaars 
from the unfailing source of the barber. 

Arrived at the barrack-like hospital at Gumush Suyu, 
which derives its name, “Silver Waters,” from the almost 
perpetual sheen on the Bosphorus, which it overlooks, I was 
placed in a ward containing eight beds. Much to my joy 
I found myself among British officers. 

There were two other officers here malingering in the 
hopes of finding some way of escape, Bott and Rutherford, 
who had wangled their way into hospital after being sent 
to Constantinople for interrogation. Bott had managed to 
remain in hospital through well-feigned “melancholia, 
nervous fits and vertigo,” while Rutherford, who had been 
badly wounded on Gallipoli and also later while flying in 
Palestine, hoped that his long-healed wounds might “ope 
their ruby lips, to beg the voice and utterance of his tongue.” 
His sham was not difficult, and on the pretence of the wounds 
causing swelling in the leg after exercise, he was taken almost 
daily for short constitutionals, the leg being measured both 
before and after walking, though to his amusement the simple 
hospital assistant did not take the circumference of the limb 
but measured its length instead! 

In the hospital I considered all chances of escape, as the 
possibility of being exchanged as sick was getting smaller 
and smaller. At last I confided in Bott and he agreed. 
Shortly afterwards both he and I were transferred out of the 
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hospital to a camp a short way outside the walls of the city 
and known as Psamatia. 

We were taken there under the guard of three soldiers 
who were pretty complacent fellows, and we persuaded them 
to let us get a meal en route and to let us go to the Maritza, 
the restaurant where the Russian Kambani at Afion had 
told us we should find the waiter Theodore. After some 
judicious bribing, the guard agreed as long as we did not 
stop long and just to have a meal, which they shared with 
us, but sitting at another table. 

Theodore was there all right, a little blue-spectacled 
weasel of a man who spoke every continental tongue, and 
there, under the noses of the guard—while Theodore osten¬ 
sibly was discussing food and serving us—we made our 
plans with him, talking French, which the guards did not 
understand. Theodore knew the ship Batoum and could put 
us in touch with an officer who might help us provided 
we could keep in touch with him by some means. 


At Psamatia we were housed with half a dozen other 
officers and some hundreds of British, Indian, Russian, 
Rumanian and Serbian soldiers in an Armenian theological 
school. Our quarters were the various teachers’ rooms, but 
the soldiers were herded together in filthy schoolrooms and 
outhouses. Many of them had been there for months 
waiting transfer to working camps, or existing in hopes of 
exchange. 

Occasional parcels relieved the conditions for Britishers 
and Indians, but starvation stared from the hungry eyes of 
the ragged prisoners of other nationalities. 

Like caged animals Russians and Rumanians loped back¬ 
wards and forwards across the courtyard when they were 
allowed out of their dens twice daily to exercise. On parcel 
days the Britishers would distribute a few luxuries among 
their more unfortunate fellow-prisoners. 

Lieutenants Fulton and Stone, two more prisoners from 
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Afion, had arrived at Psamatia after a very short stay in 
Haidar Pasha hospital with alleged eye and ear complaints. 
They were placed in our room, and knowing from conver¬ 
sation at Afion that they intended to escape at the earliest 
moment, we made a pact to go together as soon as the 
exchange board had finished its work. 

Briefly, we were determined to get exchanged and if that 
failed, to escape. I was called before a medical board and 
I pretended to be funny in the head, for I decided to develop 
headaches, forgetfulness, failing sight and hearing, and all 
the attributes of a perfect humbug or a sufferer from head 
injuries. 

My hair was cropped short so that two head scars received 
in Mesopotamia showed up plainly. A disinterested air, 
ignorance of French, and an unwillingness to answer ques¬ 
tions completed the make-up. . . . And as eagerness 
to explain was the outstanding feature with most other 
patients for exchange, the doctors were interested in me. 

Eventually, however, the board failed Bott and myself, 
and we decided on escape. The first thing was to get into 
touch with the good ship Batoum through Theodore the 
waiter, and this we did with the help of an Ukranian aviator, 
who since the Russian revolution had more liberty than other 
prisoners. With him we evolved the following plan. We 
were to escape from Psamatia during the week commencing 
August 24th. We would make our way to the German beer 
garden, the Zur Neue Welt, in the Grande Rue de Galata, 
There, at a table immediately beyond the piano, we should 
meet a Russian civilian who would take us to a hiding-place. 
We should know him because of a cigarette behind his left 
ear. When the Batoum was ready to sail we were to go 
aboard as stowaways and, for substantial bribes as fares to 
Odessa, would be concealed by the ship’s engineers. 

Time was getting on. Having been refused for exchange 
we should shortly be sent back to Afion, and we had to go 
now or never. I held that escape by day during a train 
journey was more possible of achievement than any 
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nocturnal attempt from our well-guarded quarters. The 
front windows of the school looked out upon a road where 
sentries stood in doorways and at intervals. A high wall 
flanked the sides of the school and its outbuildings, and on 
the seaward side the courtyard was fringed by a low parapet 
which on its outer face dropped thirty feet to the ground, 
while further sentries guarded the cleared ground at its base. 

We had, under medical orders and with a guard, been 
allowed already to visit a dentist. Bott and I arranged with 
the dentist’s assistant, for the usual bribes, that we should 
need urgent treatment on the 24th August, and on the 
journey to the dentist, which meant going a short journey 
in the local train from Psamatia into Constantinople, we 
would bolt into the crowd at the railway station and so get 
out of the schoolhouse. Fulton and Stone wangled a visit 
to an oculist for the same day. We had collected all the 
spare cash we could get hold of. 

Knowing the ways of the Turkish gendarmes and that we 
would be robbed if re-taken, we carefully hid our money. 

Purchasing a pair of shoddy striped braces which even a 
Turkish sentry would not covet, I sewed a twenty-five lira 
note between the double webbing on either side—the black 
stripes concealing even my unskilled stitches—and hid a 
fifty lira note in the tightening strap of my trousers, stuffing 
paper padding on the buckle side to make it of even thick¬ 
ness. Bott boasted a pair of suspenders, and therein se¬ 
creted his wealth. From an old handkerchief I made two 
bags to contain all the provisions we could carry—meat 
lozenges, chocolates and a few biscuits. 

Having to travel light, my baggage consisted of a minia¬ 
ture Russo-French dictionary, watch, pocket-book and a 
pipe, together with a map of Constantinople which I had torn 
from a guide-book in the school library. 

At length our great day dawned, and taking Rutherford 
into our confidence and entrusting him with our belongings, 
we sat down to wait the hour of departure. Trifling every¬ 
day occurrences impressed themselves indelibly on our minds. 
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The cries of the idiot-boy water-carrier sounded‘more pitiful 
to our strained senses, as he toiled up the cobbled road tor¬ 
mented and stoned by a rabble of children. Discordant i 
trumpetings from the fire station next door—the staff of 
which sauntered forth almost nightly to conflagrations with 
banners, fanfare of trumpets and pantomimic hand-pumps 
—rang out more blaringly than ever as the hours dragged 
on. Fulton and Stone left first. In ample time to catch 
the same train, Bott applied. There was some demur in 
his case, but permission was ultimately granted, and just 
as the sentry was about to march him off I presented my 
paper, signed by the dentist’s assistant. The commandant 
was furious at the number of applications, but had we applied 
first, Fulton and Stone, with less legitimate reason, might 
have been forbidden. Another sentry was called up and 
we left for the railway station together, with the evident ill 
will of the commandant, escorted by very wary-eyed guards. 

We were dressed in civilian clothes, Bott in a light-grey 
Embassy suit that in most parts of Constantinople would be 
considered comme il faut and a felt hat that he had bought 
during our outing from hospital. My appearance in an old 
brown suit and peaked cap, obtained in a clothes distribution . 
at Afion, was much less genteel, and I had grown a mous¬ 
tache and was unshaven for some days. It was my intention 
if I succeeded in getting away to don an old felt hat, which I 
had concealed, and after a clean shave endeavour to pass as a 
Georgian who had been released, named Kakaoridse 
Berodse, while Bott determined, on the strength of his know¬ 
ledge of German, and a photograph of himself signed Fritz 
Richter, Oberleutnant in der Fliegertruppen, to pose as a 
German officer in mufti. 

At the station we met our fellow-conspirators, but on the 
appearance of the commandant we separated to avoid 
any suspicion of collusion. “See you in quod to-morrow,” 
said Fulton as the train drew in, and we purposely entered 
a crowded compartment while they stood on the car 
platform. 
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At the terminal station in Constantinople we intended to 
scatter in various directions, hoping that one of us would 
attract the attention of more than one of the guards while 
the others made good their escape. But as there was only 
one exit from the station courtyard to the street we had con¬ 
sidered the possibility of escape at Koum Kapu (Sand Gate), 
a suburb, one stop from the city, and had agreed that each 
or any of us could take any possible opportunity. At 
Koum Kapu it appeared possible to disappear from the 
high platform towards the ruined walls alongside by jumping 
from the train as it left the station. But on our arrival 
there we saw the utter futility of an attempt, for we should 
have had to climb through the windows, and as gendarmes 
with unpleasant-looking pistols sat at several windows and 
there were numerous troops on the train, we should have 
been shot in quick time. 

Miraculously it seemed, soon after leaving Koum Kapu, 
the most astonishing piece of good fortune came to our aid. 

Rounding a turn on an embankment, the train had just 
attained its maximum speed, when, with a violent jolt 
and crash that tumbled passengers from their seats, we col¬ 
lided with some stationary trucks. Instantly there was a 
panic and a mad rush to the doors with officers, soldiers and 
civilians struggling to pass the narrow exit. Women and 
children screamed and cried but were unchivalrously left 
to shift for themselves. 

Our guards, scenting trouble from the outset, stood 
within arm’s length of us throughout the journey. Imme¬ 
diately after the crash they were about to seize us when I 
commenced to pacify a very terrified Turkish lady. Seeing 
in the accident an excellent opportunity for escape I called 
to Bott and the others, and hearing a “Right-oh, White! 
I’m with you” from Bott, I put my head round a partition, 
pulled on the hat, turned up my coat collar and made an 
attack upon the rear of the struggling humanity in the door¬ 
way. With elbows and feet I forced an ungentlemanly 
way through without once looking back, but having gained 
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the car platform saw to my dismay that we were on a viaduct 
from which escape was impossible owing to the crowd that 
had already detrained. Swinging on to the next car as I 
saw the sergeant appear behind me on the platform, and a 
soldier run along the viaduct to cut me off, I ran through 
it, pushing and pulling people from my path and forcing 
a way to the farther end. Finding myself at the end of 
the viaduct I jumped down on the railway track. The 
sergeant, a big athletic fellow, was close behind me, and 
as I stood less chance of eluding him by running down the 
slope of the embankment, I sprang on to one of the abutments 
of the viaduct and jumped the remaining ten or twelve feet 
into the street below. 

So great was the din and confusion that the shouts of my 
pursuers were unheard, self-preservation being the dominant 
thought, though quite half the crowd belonged to either 
the military or police. The sergeant lost a dozen yards by 
running down the embankment instead of risking the jump. 
Making the most of my start and^ushing my way through 
the onlookers, I raced for the nearest street corner. A curious 
crowd was hurrying in the opposite direction. A Turk 
among them ran into the middle of the street to catch me. 
There was no room to dodge and I ran at him determined 
to punch him as hard as possible. As I raised my fist he 
drew away and I dashed past. Half-hearted attempts 
were made to stop me by two or three others who realised 
the situation too late to be successful, the majority of them 
being too intent on reaching the scene of the accident. 
Turning into an almost deserted lane I sprinted at top speed 
in an endeavour to increase my lead. Not daring to risk 
his shooting me by running down long blocks, I took every 
turn whether to right or left, fervently hoping that I should 
not be trapped in a blind alley. 

Fortunately for me I found myself in a labyrinth of narrow 
streets, but try as I would I could not shake off the sergeant, 
and at each turn as I looked back before negotiating a new 
street he would appear at the last corner. One turn brought 
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us into a broad thoroughfare where twenty or thirty soldiers 
watched our hare and hounds from behind an iron fence. 
Fortunately for me quickness of perception is not a pro¬ 
nounced trait of the Turkish soldier, therefore none of them 
fired. After fully half a mile of sprinting and turning I 
found that the Turk was gaining on me. Two months 
of pretended lameness had unfitted me for a prolonged chase, 
and I had put my best effort into the first few hundred yards. 
My pursuer was doggedly determined to catch me, thoughts 
of prison and the bastinado spurring him on. 

As we ran I recollected that I had left two liras with a 
prisoner at Psamatia to give the guard who would be pun¬ 
ished for my escape (for he would be starved while in prison), 
and this thought, owing to the uncertainty of my fate at his 
hands, tickled my sense of humour. Slipping and stumbling 
on the uneven cobblestones and becoming more exhausted 
at every step, I realised that the chase could have but one 
result unless I found a hiding-place immediately, for in well¬ 
fitting slippers the sergeant ran tirelessly and easily. Seeing 
an open door immediately after turning the corner of an 
almost deserted street I decided to chance the consequences 
and dashed inside. 

Two old women were washing clothes in the front room, 
but at a glance I saw that they were Greek. My sudden 
appearance and wild looks so frightened them that simul¬ 
taneously they raised their hands as if to scream or faint. 

Putting my finger on my lips, I hurried through the room, 
whispering: ‘‘Shush, Ingaleesh £abot” (“Silence, I am an Eng¬ 
lish officer”), and had just got behind the door when I heard 
the Turk dash past. As I expected him soon to return to 
search the house I got into a small cupboard beneath the 
stairs which one of the women indicated without taking her 
eyes from her work. It was hot and stuffy inside, and an 
odorous dust-bin did not improve matters. Leaning 
against the wall to get my breath I watched the women 
through a crack in the door. 

“If any child should have seen him come in we are lost,” 
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one said to the other in Turkish. I considered it unfair to 
wait and decided to leave as soon as I had recovered my 
breath, in anticipation of which I turned down the cuffs 
of my antiquated trousers. A man entered the street door 
and questioned the women. I could only see his boots, but 
made sure it was the sergeant, and decided to dash out again 
as soon as he passed my hiding-place. To my relief he 
proved to be a youth who lived on the premises; but a 
wretched small boy, who also put in an appearance, was 
more inquisitive and persisted in glueing his eye to the crack 
in the cupboard door. A young Greek woman then ap¬ 
proached, drove the small boy away and asked me in French 
if she could help me. Apologising for entering her house so 
unceremoniously I explained the situation and asked for a 
drink of water, assuring her that I would leave the house 
as soon as I gained my breath since I did not wish to bring 
trouble on her or her household. She informed me that I 
could stay as long as I pleased, and, on pressing me further 
to know if she could help, I asked her if she could obtain 
a fez and Turkish coat, as I considered a disguise was neces¬ 
sary, realising that my description would be telegraphed to 
all the police, and that my late pursuer would still be 
lurking in the neighbourhood. 

The head of the house arrived at this juncture, and as he 
was also friendly we went upstairs to ransack the wardrobe 
He possessed three fezes and was willing to part with one 
and a frowsy chesterfield coat for twelve Turkish pounds. 
The price was reasonable, as a suit of clothes could not then 
be bought under fifty pounds, so clipping off my moustache 
and eyelashes to alter my facial expression, I put boot polish 
on the scars of my head, and very soon was a perfect pic¬ 
ture of a nondescript Constantinopolitan. The thoroughly 
frowsy chesterfield belonged to the youth I had seen, and 
it was so ridiculously tight that I had to shed my coat and 
waistcoat to get it on. The fez was several sizes too small, 
and when I wore it I felt as if I were balancing a small 
flower-pot on my head. The Greek and his wife tried to 
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persuade me to remain till dusk before venturing out, and 
filled with hatred and loathing of the Turk, they almost wept 
when they learned that I had been two years a prisoner. 

Remembering the rendezvous at the beer garden and 
being loth to allow them to run further risk on my behalf 
I insisted on leaving. “Perhaps some day we shall read of 
this in a book if you are successful, 55 said the woman, when I 
thanked them. . . . And if this should reach the eye of 
those unknown Samaritans who risked so much for a des¬ 
perate fugitive, may they realise his sincere and everlasting 
gratitude. 

Leaving a present for the old women and the small child, 
I asked if the youngster might be allowed to pilot me to the 
Galata tram; and after a preliminary reconnaisance of the 
street by the small boy I sauntered out, exulting in a con¬ 
sciousness of new-found freedom. 


Thoughts of freedom, though in an enemy capital, were 
intensely exhilarating. For more than two years I had been 
watched and guarded and spied upon by a haunting some¬ 
thing of which I was as conscious as of my own shadow. 

The relief seemed unbelievable and I felt strangely elated, 
though fully aware that I might be followed and pounced 
upon at any moment. At first the peculiarity of my garb 
made me feel that all eyes were upon me, and the insigni¬ 
ficant fez threatened to topple off if I blinked. 

Threading our way through a maze of narrow streets, I 
followed the boy to the tram-track. We soon reached the 
tram-line opposite the great mosque of Sultan Bayazid. 

Believing that all trams in that street crossed the Golden 
Horn to Galata I eagerly stepped forward to board the first 
one going in that direction, when I caught sight of the boy 
from his seat on the kerbstone waving his arms and shaking 
his head. Some Turkish officers at the street corner were 
also attracted by the pantomime and immediately scanned 
the faces of all around them for a reason. My efforts to 
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appear disinterested were successful, but when the next 
car approached I made the same faux pas, at which the young¬ 
ster repeated the signals. This time I felt sure that I should 
be discovered. The officers searched eagerly round, to find 
me watching some spitted meat being grilled in a shop 
window and blandly returning the shopkeeper’s gaze. 

The right tram arriving after a half-hour’s wait, by which 
time the shopkeeper was worked up to a high pitch of expec¬ 
tancy. I allowed the officers to board the car first, then 
squeezed on to the rear platform among already over¬ 
crowded and complaining passengers, the boy wriggling 
between legs and feet to a squatting position near by. 

Crossing the Galata bridge by tram-car saved me the cer¬ 
tainty of being stopped by over-zealous gendarmes to pay toll 
—as all pedestrians were obliged to do—and there the plucky 
little fellow left me, melting into the crowd with a smile 
of goodwill. 

Having memorised the Ukranian’s sketch of the location 
of the Bierhaus Zur Neue Welt in the Grande Rue de 
Galata, I found it without difficulty. 

Half a dozen German soldiers and two Austrian officers 
sat at tables near the piano, with a stray Greek or two in the 
background. Choosing a vacant table near the piano I 
seated myself with my back to the street and beckoned a 
waiter who was engaged in a noisy conversation with the 
Greek proprietress. “ Biera /” I commanded, and he 
brought me a bock of beer and some strips of strong-smell¬ 
ing dried fish. 

Sipping the beer I studied the crowd for a possible accom¬ 
plice. None of them carried a cigarette behind the ear, so 
I placed one behind my own. 

Ordering another beer—without fish—and feeling joyous 
enough in my new-found freedom to have many more, I 
decided to wait for something to turn up. A noisy alter¬ 
cation in a lane at the rear entertained me for some time. 
The voices of the Germans grew louder and more quarrel¬ 
some, but still nobody arrived to adopt me. As an excuse 
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for a longer stay I pretended to go to sleep, and, with eyes 
closed and ears wide awake for the entry of new-comers, 
spent two hours in feigned slumber. 

Fearing a further stay might invite unwelcome attention 
I decided to call again next morning. 

It occurred to me that the safest place till darkness set in 
was on the Bosphorus, where, instead of constantly running 
the risk of being drawn into conversation or being held up 
by police for evading military service, nobody but the boat¬ 
man would be interested in me—also I might be able to find 
where the Batoum was berthed. 

Constantinople has ever been a city of darkness and 
intrigue. It was full of spies. Suspicion and deceit could 
be sensed everywhere, and each man was a spy on his neigh¬ 
bour. 

More than once, as I wended my way through the crowd 
of nondescript humanity that ebbed through the Rue de 
Galata, I suffered the interrogating and suspicious glances 
of passers-by. Their looks I invariably returned with in¬ 
terest, adopting the principle of regarding them truculently 
for a moment before moving on without looking back; for 
had I appeared embarrassed or anxious it is certain I should 
have been followed. 

A sergeant and two military policemen stood on a street 
corner, and while passing them as unobtrusively as possible 
the serjeant stretched out an arm and stopped me. I 
thought I was caught. My heart stopped still. My mind 
raced over, looking for any way to bolt, but before he could 
speak, and noticing that he held an unlighted cigarette, I 
proffered him my lighted one, nonchalantly looking up and 
down the street as if concerned only in the continuance of my 
walk, until a light was secured. With a mumbled thanks 
and gravely salaaming by touching heart and brow, he 
returned the cigarette. Salaaming in return, I proceeded 
on my way—rejoicing. . . . 

Deeming further cigarettes a good investment after such 
an escape, and as I required a stock for my ear trick at the 
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Beer Garden, I sought a shop in which to purchase more. 
A soldier with a rifle and bayonet drove me off the footpath 
as I hurried along, but I saw that his attentions were im¬ 
partial, as other pedestrians received similar treatment. 

Whether I most resembled a Turk, an Armenian or a 
Greek I do not know, but as I wore a fez it would be assumed 
that I was a Turkish subject and therefore spoke Turkish. 
Not wishing to be betrayed by my accent I chose the moment 
to buy cigarettes when a tramcar and some German motor 
lorries were rattling past the selected stall. Pointing to the 
cigarettes and moving my lips as in speech I bought and 
paid for what I wanted but found myself at a disadvantage 
by being unable to expostulate when overcharged by the 
youthful profiteer. 

At a landing-stage below the Pera hill I decided to hire 
a boat, so sat down close at hand to learn the procedure. 
Veiled women in twos and threes and occasional students 
came to the water-front and after much haggling over the 
price they set off for short excursions along the Bosphorus or to 
the Asiatic shore. Selecting a boatman whom I thought 
I could manage if he became obstreperous, I inquired 
the price of his boat’s hire for two hours. My counting 
ability in Turkish being limited, I did not understand his 
first demand and shook my head, feigning deafness until he 
lowered the price to something I understood, which he 
showed me in tens of piastres on his fingers. After pushing 
off, he commenced to grease the rowlocks and overhaul 
the boat with such care, talking volubly all the while, that 
I decided that if I had chosen the least pugnacious of the 
boatmen he was certainly the laziest and most talkative. 

Realising that deafness was the best cure for his loqua¬ 
city, he found me looking away in the midst of his intro¬ 
ductory peroration. “Are you deaf, Effendi?” he inquired. 
I begged his pardon with uncouth grunts placing my hand 
behind my ear to encourage him to repeat the question. 
With many variations he repeated the question, standing 
up, gesticulating, and shouting first in one ear, then in the 
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other. Eventually I convinced him that I was deaf in 
both ears. 

This depressing information kept him quiet for a good half 
hour, during which time we rowed past the Sultan’s beauti¬ 
ful palace of Dolma Bagtche, a white Corinthian structure 
like a huge fairy houseboat that rides on the water’s edge 
in a conspicious situation on the Bosphorus. The music 
of a European band floated out to us as we pulled past, 
indolent guards staring vacantly down upon us. The sun 
shone. Other craft passed and re-passed. The City of Em¬ 
perors and Sultans wore its finest raiment, and I felt at peace 
with it and all the world. 

With the love of the native for his home town, the boat¬ 
man renewed the harangue, insisting on describing the in¬ 
comparable loveliness of every feature. When he had 
shouted their praises three or four times I would signify my 
approval with a discreet “Tchok guzel ” (“Very beautiful”) 
or “Pek eyi ” (“Very good”) or more often one of the equiva¬ 
lent signs that denote satisfaction. Wearying at length, 

I complained of sudden and simultaneous pains in the head 
and stomach and relapsed into a life-like imitation of sea¬ 
sickness. This so far deceived my credulous Sancho Panza 
that he propped me up tenderly with the boat’s cushions, 
hoisted a sail to steady the boat and desisted from talking 
for some time. 

We were too far up the Bosphorus to identify the ships, 
the majority of which were anchored near the mouth of the 
Golden Horn, but I made up my mind, should I fail to find 
the man of my quest in the beer garden next day, that I 
would set out in search of the Batoum. 

After two hours’ rowing, during which I was able to 
admire Constantinople from the most advantageous point 
of view, we returned to the landing-stage, just as darkness 
was blotting out its incomparable silhouette of domes, 
minarets and mouldering buttresses. 

So that the boatman might not set the police on my track 
in case my behaviour had aroused his suspicions, I made an 
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appointment, which I fear I had no intention of keeping, to 
meet him at the steps at ten a.m. the next morning to visit 
some beauty spots on the Asiatic side. 

Directing my steps towards the European quarter of 
Pera, where I hoped to obtain a meal and a resting-place for 
the night, I passed a large cemetery, to which I intended to 
return, failing better sleeping accommodation. My way 
led me along the narrow street past Gumush Suyu hospital, 
where I saw a group of guards and hospital orderlies whose 
faces I recognised. Almost rubbing shoulders with Ibrahim, 
I felt satisfied with my disguise; for truly “ clothes maketh 
man,” a truism I first realised when at Haidar Pasha hospital 
I wandered around from ward to ward in night-shirt and 
slippers. 

On reaching the Grand Rue de Pera, a thick-set, low- 
• browed civilian stopped me, jabbering harshly in an un¬ 
known tongue that was probably Armenian. Feigning 
deafness, I induced him to repeat his request three times, 
his volubility and temper suffering at each repetition. 
Failing to grasp a single word, I offered him a cigarette, 
which he disdainfully accepted and passed on. Judging 
by his expression on leaving me, I imagine his farewell was 
full of well chosen epithets. 

The Grande Rue de Pera, the centre of the European 
quarter, which contains the most fashionable shops, is 
Constantinople’s finest street. Being Saturday night, the 
shops were brilliantly lighted. German and Austrian officers 
and soldiers in their best and brightest uniforms formed a 
considerable section of the cosmopolitan crowd, and strutted 
about, stiff and pretentious, or bombastic and quarrelsome. 

After looking in at many a door and window, the squeak¬ 
ing of fiddles and the tinkling of mandolines that issued 
from a third-rate eating-house induced me to patronise 
this delectable establishment, realising that if its inmates 
were drunk they would be less discerning. I smiled and 
applauded and wagged my head at their sottishness and 
songs, and satisfied their dulled minds as to my bona fides, 
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for flattery will turn the heads of rogues as well as honest 
men, and before I left, the motley revellers were singing for 
my amusement. During the interval of reading Le Soir 
and devouring salt fish and olives, I unsuccessfully endeav¬ 
oured to ascertain from the waiter if he knew of a lodging- 
house where I could spend the night, but he could not help 
me. 

Seeing an illuminated sign, which I imagined was a 
cinema advertisement, I looked round for a ticket-office, but 
failed to find one. Mounting the stairs to the first floor 
I pushed open a door and found I had entered a combined 
boot-shine parlour and barber’s shop by mistake. Bene¬ 
ficial as either operation would have been to my appear¬ 
ance I deemed it unwise to remain, and after glancing along 
the line of unshaven faces, while cogitatingly stroking my 
own, I hurried downstairs to the street. 

My next venture w r as at a newsagent’s, where I extrava¬ 
gantly bought another Soir as a pretext to inquire the loca¬ 
tion of a theatre. 

“Surely you know that there is one next door,” said the 
shopkeeper, who spoke fluent French. 

“Of course! of course! How could I have forgotten,” 
I replied. 

But knowing the curiosity of the Levantine, instead of 
going straight to the ticket-office of the theatre I crossed the 
road to watch if anyone were following me. Walking away 
for some distance I crossed over and returned. 

The corpulent inhabitant of the ticket-office was pompous 
enough to be both cashier and owner and questioned and 
counselled me when I asked for a twenty piastre ticket. 
Was I a Turk? “Oh, yes.” At which he harangued me so 
rapidly that I could scarcely follow a word, but interspersed 
his remarks with a comprehending “Evvet” or “Tchok eyi ” 
whenever he paused. 

Within the Theatre Opeon a cathedral-like silence 
reigned, and after choosing an excellent seat and accustom¬ 
ing myself to the gloom, I realised that I was the only person 
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in the audience! ... Ten minutes later a boy selling pro¬ 
grammes told me the show did not commence till nine- 
thirty p.m. This meant a wait of an hour and a half, so 
deciding it would be safer in the street I bustled out again, 
almost falling through a glass door in my hurry. 

Leaving the Grand Rue, I wandered about the bazaars 
and maze of narrow streets that fringe the finest part of 
Pera. Loitering before stalls of fruit and melons, inspect¬ 
ing trays of figs and raisins, I occupied the time until I 
emerged once more into the glare and bustle of the Grande 
Rue. There two men speaking English passed me, and 
for a while I followed them to try to judge if they were 
possible friends or foes, but I ultimately lost them in the 
crowd before deciding. 

At an obvious cinema hall where a motley queue of 
Greeks, Turks, Armenians, Austrians and Germans sought 
admission, I bought a twenty piastre ticket. Most of the 
seats were occupied so I had to be content with one to which 
the usher escorted me, next a sergeant whose companions 
were two Turkish soldiers, while some cadets from the 
Military Academy occupied the remaining seats in the row. 

Soldiers formed the bulk of the audience, Germans and - 
Austrians being the most conspicuous, and I chuckled in¬ 
wardly at the thought of participating in their entertain¬ 
ment. A film production of Anthony Hope’s “Sophy of 
Kravonia” was the pike de resistance, which, with some Ger¬ 
man war pictures, I thoroughly enjoyed after three years of 
Turkey. 

During the interval I studiously read Le Soir to avoid 
unwelcome attention, and with the double attraction of 
watching the excitement of the sergeant and his companions 
and the endeavours of an Austrian soldier to earn the smiles 
of some Greek ladies nearby, the time quickly passed. 

As soon as the show was over I went into the street again 
and interrogated a street-vendor of walking-sticks for a night’s 
lodging. 

He was as determined to sell me a stick as I was to locate 
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an hotel, assuring me, as he handed me a collection of sticks 
as numerous as a golf champion’s clubs, that each of them 
suited my particular style of beauty. 

Overhearing a remark in Russian from a group of soldiers 
on a street corner, I halted, ostensibly to light a cigarette, 
while listening to their conversation. Believing them to be 
Georgians released from captivity, I struck up a conversation, 
in the fond hope of ascertaining the whereabouts of a suit¬ 
able lodging. To my surprise I discovered that they were 
Bulgarian officers, and, thankful that I had said nothing 
incriminating, I withdrew from the group as soon as pos¬ 
sible. My mistake was forgivable, as many colloquialisms 
are similar in the Russian and Bulgarian languages and the 
uniforms of the officers strikingly alike. 

Gradually the streets became deserted, soon leaving only 
tire police tramping heavily on their beats, but I had 
still no place for the night. I contemplated sleep in some 
dark doorway of an obscure street, but as only rogues and 
the police were afoot after midnight there seemed every 
likelihood of being arrested for vagrancy. 

Wandering along one of the numerous side streets of the 
Grande Rue a light in an open doorway prompted me to try 
my luck for a lodging. A woman demanded my business, 
and in my best Turkish I informed her that I was a Georgian, 
Kakaoridse Berodse by name, who had lost his passport and 
sought a place to lay his head. To my astonishment she 
replied in German, of which language I rightfully professed 
ignorance. 

“You look like a German spy or deserter,” she said sus¬ 
piciously. ... I explained that a Russian kalpak was a 
conspicuous headpiece and usually attracted a crowd when 
I appeared in the street. It was to obviate this, and also 
because I was a good Mussalman, that I wore a fez. 

She attempted to continue the conversation in Russian. 
“Now you speak my native tongue I understand you better,” 
I said. “Gan you let me have a room?” and I proceeded 
to air my Russian. 
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This had the desired effect. “Unfortunately I know very 
little Russian,” she explained, lapsing into Turkish and 
showing me upstairs. “I speak Yiddish and Turkish and 
German, for I am a Jewess, but I learned a little Russian 
when my husband, who is now fighting for the Turks, was 
in Odessa.” 

Passing upstairs I saw two gendarmes seated in a room 
where rakki was flowing freely, while music, shouts and 
discordant laughter issued from behind closed doors. 
Realising that I was in a pretty tough sort of house and yet 
determined to sleep somewhere, I stayed where I was and, 
paying the woman in advance with a little more for bak¬ 
sheesh, I locked the door and slept soundly till morning. 
Not all the plagues invoked by Moses to annoy Pharaoh 
could have kept me sleepless that night, having covered 
many miles by train, tram, boat and on foot, besides cram¬ 
ming into the day more incident than during a year in 
Afion. 

Leaving as unobtrusively as possible while a drunken 
silence pervaded the house, I made my way to the terminal 
of the Tunnel, an underground funicular railway that 
connects Pera with Galata. Most disconcerting of all - 
situations was the ride in this comical train, for I sat imme¬ 
diately opposite an intelligent and suspicious young Turk 
who stared hard and long throughout the ride, and more than 
once seemed on the point of addressing me. 

Zur Neue Welt had not opened its doors when I ar¬ 
rived, so I strolled as far as Galata Bridge in search of a 
place to breakfast. Purchasing a paper, I entered a re¬ 
freshment kiosk near the bridge, choosing a seat opposite 
a large mirror, where I could study the crowd as it ebbed and 
flowed across the bridge without my face being seen by 
people outside. 

A paragraph under the heading of Fails Divers de¬ 
scribed the accident that had been so opportune for me on the 
previous day. Fortunately both journals omitted mention 
of my escape. Amused and at ease for a few moments, I 
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was enjoying some cakes and coffee, when a peevish, well- 
dressed Turk took a seat close to me. 

Nothing in the place pleased him. The quality of the 
so-called coffee—made from burnt maize and smelling like 
boiled clothes—the scarcity of sugar, the evils of profiteering, 
the looks of the proprietor, in fact everything that came 
within his vision, except myself, received the full share of his 
criticism. Despite my efforts to appear engrossed in my 
paper, he turned repeatedly to me for corroboration. He 
appeared more pugnacious than the proprietor, so I sided 
with him, and though understanding only a quarter of his 
remarks I so grew in his esteem by obsequious applause 
that I feared that he was about to move to my table. Re¬ 
quiring no confidential friends at this moment I gulped 
down my food and departed. 

Outside I almost ran into the arms of a naval sergeant who 
had belonged to our guard in Afion, but I might have been 
an inmate of the Sultan’s harem so unknown was I to him. 

The dusty contents of fly-specked shop windows and the 
flamboyant advertisements of a peep-show, where strong 
men and other monstrosities were exhibited, occupied me 
till the beer garden opened and some customers entered. 

Seeking out my seat of the previous day, I read the paper, 
sipped the beer, ignored the fish, and by every possible and 
impossible expedient endeavoured to make time fly. Sundry 
German and Austrian soldiers, besides a few nondescript 
civilians, dropped in to drink and pass the time of day, but 
none of them evinced the slightest interest in me or the 
cigarette that at intervals I placed behind my ear. 

After nearly two hours I began to tire of waiting for the 
elusive stranger, and had almost given up hope when an 
elderly bearded European wearing a battered panama 
hat entered, and passing close to me with bent head and an 
abstracted air, took a seat at a vacant table. 

Here was the man for whom I had waited so long! For, 
almost hidden by his hair and the turned down rim of his 
hat, I saw a ragged cigarette. 
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As soon as I could catch his eye I placed a cigarette 
behind my ear, but he ignored the signal, and did not look 
in my direction for some time. As subtly as possible I re¬ 
peated the signal, but again without result, except I noticed 
that his hand shook either with fear or excitement. So 
manifest did his agitation become that I was afraid that he 
would leave the place, so strolling across to his table I ordered 
two drinks and sat down beside him before he could protest. 
Maintaining an air of unconcern, in order to deceive curious 
onlookers, I asked him in Russian if he spoke that language. 
He curtly replied in the affirmative. “You are waiting for 
somebody?” I suggested, at the same time placing the cig¬ 
arette I was smoking in the assigned position. He seemed 
horribly frightened, his hands rapping nervously on the 
table’s edge. “I am one of the British officers you seek,” 
I assured him, suddenly realising that my disguise was re¬ 
sponsible for his perturbation. “But there were to be two,” 
he muttered. “The other was caught, or you would already 
have met him,” I replied. Urging him to abandon any 
semblance of secrecy in case we were watched, I told him 
that if his hiding-place were ready I would bid him good¬ 
bye forthwith—for the benefit of all observers—but would 
wait outside till he came out, when I would follow him. 
He agreed, so we shook hands with many farewells as if our 
ways lay in different directions. 

Outside I manoeuvred around shop windows until my 
new-found friend appeared, whereupon with no sign of 
recognition I followed him about twenty yards in rear. 

Through narrow, steep and tortuous streets that reeked 
with filth, we played our game of follow-my-leader, taking 
numerous twists and turns. Leaving the sordid streets we 
emerged into a wider thoroughfare in which we were the 
only pedestrians. A fat shopkeeper standing in the door¬ 
way of a joiner’s shop, regarded the old man knowingly, 
turned his beady eyes upon me, and glanced suspiciously 
from one to another as if scenting a plot. 

To allay his suspicions I ignored my guide for the time 
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being to examine a newly varnished table that stood in the 
doorway of the shop. Placing my hand upon its polished 
top, the shopkeeper’s mind was recalled to the selling of his 
wares. Turning the table over I examined the mortising, 
wagged my head approvingly, and inquired the price. 
After considering the matter, I declared the work tchok eyi 
and passed on. 

My confederate had meanwhile disappeared, but I found 
him in the next side street, and after more meandering he 
halted outside a dilapidated house with an iron door, which 
he unlocked with an enormous key, and shortly afterwards I 
followed him inside. 

After carefully locking the door, the stranger whispered 
that he was the proprietor of the hovel, which bore traces of 
having once been a carpenter’s workshop. Informing me 
that I should have to wait two or three days before going 
aboard the Baloum, he left, carefully locking the door behind 
him, telling me that he would return in the evening with 
food. 

Iron-shuttered windows and the closed door made the 
room almost as black as night, but light filtering through 
chinks in the shutters and in one place where a brick was 
missing, allowed me to find my way about. 

I remained perfectly still for an hour or two, getting accus¬ 
tomed to the darkness, and listening intently in case we had 
been seen or overheard. Nothing but the scratchings of rats 
in the shavings disturbed the silence. Removing my boots, 

I explored the room, which measured about ten feet by 
fifteen feet, and found its inner walls consisted merely of a 
thin partition with gaps between the planks, through which 
we could easily have been seen should the other side of the 
partition be inhabited. A carpenter’s bench, tools, short 
planks and a litter of shavings and dirt which culminated 
in a festering heap in a comer where rubbish was shot from 
above, completed the furnishings. 

Late in the day someone opened a gate near by, and 
tramped through the room on the other side of the partition. 
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Stamping upstairs he went to bed directly above me, as I 
heard the unmistakable sound of heavy boots being thrown 
down. A second person followed, and afier a shouted 
dialogue in Turkish concerning food, the smell of cooking 
reminded me of the Russian’s promise to return. 

When I knew by the time that it must be dark outside, 
a key grated in the lock and the Russian entered with a bag 
containing a bottle of water, bread, white cheese and a 
melon. “Who is the person upstairs?” I whispered. “A 
Turkish officer. You will have to keep very quiet when he 
is indoors,” was the disconcerting reply. “And the other?” 

. . . “His orderly,” he breathed. I led him to the parti¬ 
tion and showed him where the light from the orderly’s 
lamp shone through the chinks. He arranged some planks 
to cover the worst gaps, and after clamping a plane to the 
end of the bench for my pillow, departed. 

The bench was my bed and was acceptable enough until 
a British air-raid caused me to lose some hours’ sleep while 
guns close by barked and growled and my neighbours made 
a noisy exit into the street. 

“Lenin,” as I had nicknamed the Russian, for want of 
a better or a worse name, brought food next morning in a 
tool bag on his way to work. My report that both the Turks 
had left the house encouraged him to lift his voice from its 
usual hoarse whisper, and he informed me that they spent 
most of the day elsewhere. I was also elated to learn that 
“Lenin” had met one of the Batoum’s engineers who told him 
of the arrival of a British officer aboard his ship. As the 
date of sailing was uncertain, the British officer (whom I 
judged to be Bott) had arranged to come ashore to share my 
hiding-place. 

Strangely enough, though I had heard the Turks depart, 
the rattling of dishes on the other side of the partition kept 
me on the qui vive throughout the morning. Somebody 
appeared to be washing and scraping tin plates. In en¬ 
dearing tones, the orderly had been addressing the unknown 
somebody while the officer was upstairs. But though I 
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spent hours stretched on the floor with my eye to a crack 
in the boards I could see no human thing. 

It was an uncanny feeling to imagine myself spied upon, 
md I was uncertain whether the light-footed being was a 
cunning watcher or a voiceless drudge, for there was no 
response to the orderly’s blandishments. 

The noises having ceased, I decided to smoke, in pre¬ 
paration for which I wrapped the chesterfield about my head 
to hide the light, and made a rustling in the shavings with 
my feet in imitation of the scampering of rats, to drown the 
familiar sound of a match being struck. 

In the feeble light near the missing brick I spent an after¬ 
noon of eyestrain over the miniature dictionary until the 
rattling of the key sent me to a hiding-place and “Lenin” 
entered followed by a figure whom I recognised as Captain 
Bott in spite of the peaked cap and reefer coat of a Russian 
sailor. 

He had been caught before getting clear of the railway 
on the day of my escape, and was held by two soldiers till 
the return of the sergeant who had chased me. The Turk 
shouted and cursed, threw his hat on the ground, shook his 
fist at Bott, and after consultation with his companion 
took him to Koum Kapou police station. On the way, 
while the guard peered forlornly into doorways and cellar 
gratings in search of me, he managed to rid himself of in¬ 
criminating food supplies and bribed them into forgetting 
that he had ever attempted to escape. At the police station, 
where Bott was searched, the guard telephoned the news 
to Psamatia and on their return they found the commandant 
frantic with rage. 

Each told a concocted and corroborative story regarding 
the accident, how all had been knocked down by the 
shock of the collision, and that I had been missed in the 
confusion. Bott further assisted by explaining that I was 
rather queer in the head and that becoming more un¬ 
balanced by the accident had wandered away not knowing 
where I was going. The commandant actually embodied 
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this story in a report, in which he pretended to hope that 
on recovering my senses I would return of my own free will. 

The unbelieving Ministry of War, however, ordered all 
British prisoners to be returned to Anatolia next day. 
Accordingly all British prisoners, except those marked down 
for exchange, marched to Constantinople (owing to dislo¬ 
cation in the train service caused by the collision), en route 
for Afion-Kara-Hissar. 

On Galata Bridge, while waiting for the ferry-steamer to 
take them to the Asiatic side, they had been permitted to buy 
drinks at a litde cafe, and just as the steamer approached her 
moorings two of them asked to be allowed to return to the 
cafe for some kit they had left behind. These two were being 
marched back in the custody of a sergeant when Bott seized 
the opportunity of a possible escape and asked if he might go 
too. The Turkish officer in command told him to follow the 
party, which he did, but a few paces behind the sergeant, 
so that he was not seen. When the other three passed to an 
inner room he asked a Greek waitress to show him a hiding- 
place, which she did almost without expressing surprise. 
The ferry-steamer hooted, the sergeant bustled his two 
charges outside, and almost immediately afterwards Botl 
emerged from his sanctuary and walked in the opposite 
direction, soon being lost in the crowd. Hiring a boat at the 
water-front, he set out in search of the Batoum and found 
it after much searching, finally asking its whereabouts at the 
gangway of a German steamer. 

On the Batoum. he met the engineers who were to be 
bribed to hide us on board as stowaways. They told hi in' 
of my arrival at the hiding-place, and, as the vessel was not 
due to sail for a week and his presence was considered unsafe, 
they advised him to join me. Accordingly, in old clothes 
borrowed from the third mate and carrying his civilian 
suit in a newspaper parcel, he came ashore with the chief 
engineer to meet “Lenin” at Zur Neue Welt. 

I was conscious of the difficulty of the task of crossing 
Russia alone, so that the almost miraculous arrival of Captain 
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Bott was a most satisfying stimulus and resulted in an 
increase of confidence for us both. 

We passed the intervening week with what patience we 
could muster. The atmosphere was damp and musty; we 
were unable to wash and had to suffer all the discomfort 
of close confinement in a single room. Whether they sang, 
whistled, talked or snored, we heard the Turkish officer and 
his orderly, and had ourselves to maintain a deathlike 
stillness and tiptoe on bootless feet so that they would not 
hear us. 

One night I woke to hear Bott talking in his sleep, after 
which we slept in watches. Occasionally passers by tried 
the door handle or beat upon the iron face of the door, and 
we spent many anxious moments peering through the key¬ 
hole or waiting with billets of wood for whoever might 
possess a duplicate key. Sometimes we lay for hours behind 
shavings and timber in endeavours to see the silent third 
person who rattled dishes behind the partition. To our 
relief we ultimately learned from “Lenin” that the innocent 
cause of our perturbation was no more than a tame rabbit 
that was petted and fondled by the orderly. 

Children threw stones at the door, which unnecessarily 
alarmed us; further air-raids were an interesting diversion; 
the cries of the various street vendors became known to us, 
and a small boy with a flute-like voice sat for hours outside 
our door singing some haunting Eastern melody. “Lenin” 
partially opened the window-shutter one day, covering it 
with boards at the base so that when we sat beneath it 
there was sufficient light to read. Daily we spent tedious 
hours copying and memorising new Russian words and 
phrases seated on bags of shavings immediately beneath 
the window. 

One morning we were startled to hear someone scrambling 
upon the window outside, and looking up I saw a fez appear 
above the sash! There was no time to hide beneath the 
window, so warning Bott to make a pretence of working, I 
commenced to measure a plank. The fez surmounted an 
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evil-looking Turkish, face, that stared at us while Bott 
feverishly bored useless gimlet holes in the bench. Pretence 
was difficult under such a searching gaze, and when the face 
disappeared we expected a clamorous demand for admit¬ 
tance. Strangely enough, although hourly we expected 
the arrival of the police, no one came, and we wondered if the 
difficulty of entering the place had given us respite or 
whether the sight of the two unkempt, unshaven men who 
appeared to be working had satisfied the curiosity of the 
stranger. “Lenin” showed fright when we told him, but 
said that it was probably one of his late customers. 

Considering that we would be safer on shipboard, I told 
him that we intended to leave next day. He said he would 
consult the engineers and left. Before he returned, the 
face had twice reappeared, the scratching on the wall being 
the first indication that its owner was climbing upon the sill, 
then the head slowly appearing above the shutters and 
staring down upon us with a sinister gaze. 

“Lenin” almost fainted when I told him and was sure the 
Turk was a police spy. He had arranged a rendezvous with 
the Batoum’s chief engineer. After a preliminary recon- 
naisance at our request, and receiving his dues, a procession 
of three passed out into the light of day. 

The Russian led the way, followed at about twenty yards 
by Bott as a Russian sailor, while I mouched along the 
opposite side of the street, aping a Galata Italian, in the 
frowsy chesterfield and Bott’s felt hat, with the further 
disguise of accumulated whiskers. 

“Lenin” was nervous and excited, more than once leading 
us into blind alleys in an endeavour to reach the water¬ 
front by unfrequented streets. We were prepared to dart 
off in different directions if detected and to meet afterwards 
at the beer garden. In the Grande Rue de Galata, two 
gendarmes walking ahead of me unwittingly scared me, for 
they seemed always in my path and by a strange coincidence 
crossed the street whenever I did so. On a street corner 
“Lenin” met a Russian ship’s officer in the white duck and 
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peaked cap of the Mercantile Marine, and the follow my 
leader was continued to the quay. 

Two huge gendarmes were posted at the landing-stage, 
but fortunately were too preoccupied in a private conver¬ 
sation to notice us. Bott approached the Russian, who 
hailed a boat, and indicating a steamer in the distance 
directed the boatman to row to it. As they were casting 
off I hailed Bott as a new-found friend and, jumping in, we 
pulled out into the stream. 

Climbing the gangway of an uninviting and battered 
tramp, we were greeted by as piratical a set of desperadoes 
as ever sailed beneath the “Jolly Roger.” After explaining 
that we wished to see the third mate we discovered just in 
time that we were being taken before the captain, so dis¬ 
appeared down a convenient companionway in search of our 
accomplice, 


The s.s. Batoum was an English-built freighter which in the 
thirty years of her chequered existence had enjoyed a strenu¬ 
ous career. Her iron decks were pitted with rust-holes, 
the unpainted sides blotched and mottled with the neglect 
of years, and everything but the engines, which were sur¬ 
prisingly efficient, was suggestive of the derelict rather than 
of a sea-going ship. . . . 

After years of peaceful trading in the Black Sea, the 
Batoum had served as a Russian transport to the Turkish 
front, and since the revolution had accumulated rust and 
barnacles during months of idleness in Odessa. Probably 
her most adventurous voyage was made between Novo- 
rissisk and Odessa when she was commandeered by a band 
of Bolsheviks, who brought the loot and liquor of the town 
aboard, ordering the captain to convoy them wheresoever 
they willed. 

Peering into every doorway below, we eventually found a 
cabin which Bott recognised as the third mate’s. It was a 
tiny compartment scarcely bigger than a telephone box, 
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yet it contained a bunk with a locker beneath, and a low 
seat surmounting a drawer, besides a ship’s washstand. The 
third mate, Kuhlmann, a stockily built young Lett, was fast 
asleep in the bunk, but rose and welcomed us warmly, 
When open, the door almost filled the room, but if closed 
it was oppressively hot and stuffy, the one small porthole 
being of little use in dissipating the heat that radiated from 
the ship’s iron sides. “In case you are followed, I shall 
go on deck,” said Kuhlmann, “and should any boat come 
alongside I shall rap three times on the deck immediately 
overhead, upon which one of you must hide in the locker and 
the other in the drawer beneath the seat.” We stared in 
amazement. “It is not so difficult as you suppose,” he 
laughed as he left us. We locked the door, fervently hoping 
that we should not need to try. 

Greatly relieved at having reached the ship in safety, and 
still blinking in the light of day after a week in semi-darkness, 
we were congratulating ourselves on our good fortune when 
three unmistakable raps on iron rang out. “The drawer 
will do me,” said Bott, who was the shorter, pulling it open 
as he spoke. It contained some filthy sheets in which he 
wrapped himself, and, doubling up his legs until he could, 
squeeze himself in, I closed the drawer. The door of the 
locker had been nailed up, but on lifting the mattress of the 
bunk I removed some slats of wood and climbed in from 
above. Reaching over and unlocking the door, I sank into 
the locker like a snail into its shell—fitting just as tightly— 
with my head between my knees, and pulled the mattress and 
bits of wood into place above me. The locker was two feet 
six inches in height, two feet wide and two feet deep, with a 
shelf that did not add to my comfort, not to mention a 
quantity of fetid rags and an empty iodoform bottle. With 
much squirming and wriggling I pulled some clothes over 
my head in case the mattress was removed from the bunk. 
The heat and stench were almost unbearable, for sailors 
on Russian freighters do not change their own nor their 
bed linen too frequently nor without good cause. 
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In a trice we had disappeared into our hiding-places, 
and for an hour and a half that seemed an eternity, in the 
reeking atmosphere, we listened expectantly for the turn of 
the door handle, cursing all Turks and Russians meanwhile. 
At length conditions became so unbearable that after a 
muffled dialogue we emerged perspiring and protesting. 
We were still discussing the false alarm when the signal rapped 
out again. Again we scuttled away like rats, this time for¬ 
getting to unlock the door, which necessitated my reappear¬ 
ing like a jack-in-the-box to do so. A shorter stay sufficed 
on this occasion, but again the visitors failed to make an 
appearance. Two more alarms followed, but at the fourth 
signal we were exasperated into defiance, deciding to chance 
the consequences. Long watching at the porthole led to a 
solution, for I discovered that the supposed signals were 
caused by the gangway striking against the ship’s side with 
the wash from passing ferry-steamers. 

After the tame rabbit prank we ought to have been pre¬ 
pared for Fate’s practical joking. 

When darkness fell, the ship’s officer we had seen at the 
water-front took us to his cabin, where we drank glasses of 
sweet tea and smoked his excellent cigarettes. Ivan Mich- 
aelovitch Titoff, chief engineer of s.s Batoum, and head of the 
syndicate that was to smuggle us to Russia, was a round- 
shouldered man of middle height, whose shifty, piggish eyes 
betrayed an otherwise simple expression which was accen¬ 
tuated by a turned up nose. 

Some clays before our escape I had prepared a parcel 
which I gave to the Ukranian to send to the Batoum. It was 
with pleasure therefore that we learned from Titoff that he 
had received it, but judge of our surpise when, instead of 
being given biscuits, butter, tobacco and other luxuries, he 
handed me a packet containing a few ounces of rice, two small 
pieces of chocolate and four dried apricots. I asked what 
had become of the remainder, but he solemnly declared, 
while his shifty eyes moved from one to the other of us, that 
he had handed us all he had received. He inquired if we 
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had brought our money, moving his thumb and forefinger 
significantly as if dealing cards. We informed him that we 
had sufficient for our wants, at which he did not hesitate 
to say we were, to pay him four pounds per day for our food, 
until the ship sailed, and he would be obliged if we would 
give hime some of the money we had promised for our pass¬ 
age. His anxiety about the money was disquieting, and I 
informed him that we would pay him some of our passage 
money when the ship sailed and the remainder when we 
reached Odessa. He pretended to be satisfied with the 
arrangement and made an attempt at affability by reading 
some English phrases from a guide-book. 

We thought it diplomatic to profess enjoyment of his muti¬ 
lation of our native tongue, and when he left us to bring the 
first mate, a spotless gallant with twirled moustachios who 
sang and played the balalaika, I looked in his cupboard and 
saw a small tin of English biscuits, unobtainable in Turkey 
except from British prisoners’ parcels, which we felt sure 
had belonged to me. We decided to say nothing for the 
present and to have our reckoning later, but the discovery 
confirmed our suspicions as to his character. 

We soon realised that in this den of thieves Titoff was the 
chief. Officers and crew were alike imbued with the desire to 
get rich quick by any illicit means, an'd every member of the 
ship’s company, except perhaps the octogenarian captain, 
had an interest in stowaways or contraband. Knowing the 
uncertainty of Russian affairs generally and the instability 
of the newly founded Ukrainian Republic, they determined 
to make hay with anything marketable. Sugar, drugs, 
leather and all manner of human cargo that could pay its 
way were smuggled aboard at all hours of the day and night. 
Mysterious whistlings from boats that glided alongside under 
cover of darkness gave us an inkling of the multifarious plot¬ 
tings of the crew. The firemen specialised in vodka and 
sugar stolen from another ship in the harbour, while the 
engineers hoped to make their fortunes with a corner in 
cocaine. Titoff had an interest in every scheme, and was 
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feared and respected for his cunning. In our venture he 
was associated with the second and third engineers and the 
third mate, and had allocated the lion’s share of our passage 
money to himself. His grasping attitude was resented by 
the others, who in the main were honest rogues, and though 
ardent smugglers proved loyal to friends, and would not do 
an injury to those under their protection. 

Andreas Kuhlmann, the third mate, showed us many 
kindnesses and added to our comfort by purchasing, at our 
request, two German automatic pistols, which gave us con¬ 
siderable moral support. He did this for the loan of five 
pounds with which to buy Russian leather (made in Turkey), 
assuring us so convincingly that it could be sold in Odessa 
at an enormous profit that we increased the sum to fifteen 
and became smugglers ourselves. 

Feodor Mozny and Josef Korotky, the second and third 
engineers, were also friends in need. As Titoff’s subordin¬ 
ates, they feared and mistrusted him, and Josef, whose moral 
courage grew in proportion to the vodka he consumed, warned 
us in a confidential moment that Titoff was grossly overcharg¬ 
ing us for food, which he obtained from the ship’s supply for 
nothing. To Josef we were also indebted for a scheme that 
would take us by boat, rail and foot for a thousand miles east 
from Odessa to join the Allied troops in Siberia, accom¬ 
panied by him, an undertaking that we would have em¬ 
barked upon but for finding friends in Odessa. 

Feodor did us many kindnesses—particularly during the 
last week of our stay, when, as the most dangerous part of the 
ship’s cargo, we were hidden in the ballast tanks. Yet both 
he and Josef had contraband, in the shape of cocaine, to¬ 
bacco and iodine, hidden in every nook and corner, bought 
with money lent by the merchant who chartered the ship. 
In spite of their unenviable position among a crew that was 
mainly Bolshevik, they showed an unswerving spirit of good¬ 
will, and when our arrangements for financial aid seemed 
likely to fail, Josef, Feodor and Kuhlmann offered to assist 
us to Russia without a kopek in payment, though Titoff 
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and the second mate demanded that we should leave the 
ship. 

The sailing of the Batoum was repeatedly postponed. On 
first coming aboard we were told that she would sail in four 
days’ time. The four days were lengthened to ten; the 
cargo that had already dwindled through the depredations 
of the crew was unloaded, and the ship chartered by a Tur¬ 
kish merchant. Long delays followed while the Turk 
haggled with the authorities and bribed tire officials for 
permission to export. Meantime we despaired of ever leav¬ 
ing port. 

Continued postponement reduced our finances, and in an 
effort to secure sufficient for our passage and support for 
some time in Russia, we wrote cheques, which the avaricious 

Titoff promised to take to Mr. S-, an interned English 

civilian, to be cashed. The faithful Theodore of the Maritza 
Cafe was to be the intermediary. 

In the presence of witnesses we handed the cheques to 
Titoff and waited. During two days of waiting in the stuffy 
confines of Kuhlmann’s cabin, we were visited only by 
Pyott, the morose old pantryman, and Katrina, the slatternly 
barefooted kitchenmaid, who surreptitiously pushed bourch, 
a soup of sour cabbage and macaroni, inside our door at 
midday, and rice and meat at night. Two days of cogitation 
upon the fate of the cheques led us to the belief that Titoff 
had swindled us. With the aid of the miniature dictionary, 
I sent him an impolite note demanding an explanation. 
In the presence of Kuhlmann he swore by all the gods that 
he had handed the cheques to Theodore, that he had gone 
to the Taxime Gardens as arranged to receive the money, 
but that Theodore had failed to appear. On inquiry at 
the Maritza he had ascertained that the waiter had been 
arrested. 

Having little reason to trust the veracity of the man, and 
imagining that he was retaining the money in the hope that 
we would not dare to comminicate with the Maritza, I asked 
him what kind of fools he took us to be. He showed righteous 
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indignation at the insinuation, and jabbered and gesti¬ 
culated to such purpose that Kuhlmann was visibly impressed. 
“I am going to the Maritza to see for myself,” I said, after 
consulting Bott, “and shall take the first boat going shore- 
wards.” He tried to dissuade me, but seeing that I was 
adamant, and having some respect for the pistols which we 
kept well in evidence, he ordered Kuhlmann to accompany 
me. As they went on deck, Josef arrived from the shore and 
threw into the cabin a copy of the Hilal. While scanning 
its pages, a paragraph attracted my attention that seemed 
to give some credence to Titoff’s story. Three British 
officers had been arrested while in hiding at Theodore’s 
house, together with Theodore, his mother and his sisters. 
We felt sure the officers were Yeats-Brown, Fulton and Stone, 
for we had heard that two officers had escaped from the 
train shortly after leaving Constantinople for Afion, and 
surmised that they had got in touch with Y.-B. through 
Theodore. 

To fail to go to the Maritza in view of the newspaper re¬ 
port would have been a confession of faith in Titoff. There 
were three possibilities: Theodore had vanished with the 
money after cashing the cheques, Titoff had stolen the money, 
or he and Theodore had divided it between them. The 
news of Theodore’s arrest made our position still more 
precarious, as floggings and starvation in the Ministry of 
War might extract a deal of information from him before 
he Was hanged, and if he were in possession of our cheques 
or the accompanying note the consequences would be serious 
for Mr. S.-. 

I determined to investigate at the Maritza before the 
news of Theodore’s arrest became generally known. 

Titoff and Kuhlmann accompanied me, and, rowing 
ashore to an unfrequented landing-place, we caught the 
tram to Stamboul. Titoff was in a highly nervous state, 
that was increased by a German-speaking gendarme con¬ 
versing with Kuhlmann concerning me. In the ancient 
chesterfield and Bott’s felt hat, I resembled a nondescript 
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Levantine with European pretensions, and in consequence 
the Russians gave me as wide a berth as possible. 

Alighting in Stamboul, we walked into Sirkidje Place, 
Titoff leading, with Kuhlmann following me. A number of 
gendarmes and police officers were standing in groups in 
front of the Maritza’s dingy entrance. Titoff marched boldly 
past the doorway, I disappeared inside, and Kuhlmann 
followed Titoff. 

Within, woolly-fezzed gendarmes with enormous pistol 
holsters on their belts, sprawled at the tables. The dim, 
low-roofed interior seemed to reek of suspicion. There was 
an absence of the everyday diner, and the police appeared 
to be gathered together in anticipation of further develop¬ 
ments or perhaps to congratulate themselves upon their 
success. 

Choosing a vacant table, I sat down with my back to the 
street and beckoned a waiter. An officer of gendarmerie 
took a seat behind me facing the street and within uncom¬ 
fortable earshot. The waiter was a stranger to me, so I tried 
him in Russian, at which he sent along another lad whom I 
had seen before and knew to be a friend of Theodore’s. 
Ordering a bottle of Smyrna beer I made a whispered in¬ 
quiry regarding Theodore, to which I received no reply. 
When the boy returned I repeated the question and was 
told in whispered French, “He has fallen with the three 
British officers.” “What is his address?” I asked, for I 
thought of visiting the house to discover if possible if he had 
received our money. The waiter was nervous of further 
conversation, and, whispering so low that the gendarme could 
not hear, I said, “I am a British officer myself; you need 
have no fear.” This frightened him so much that he left 
me hurriedly and would not come near my table again! 

Sipping my beer, I recognised an obvious police-spy in 
plain clothes and without a fez, regarding everybody intently 
as he ostentatiously washed his hands at a basin at the back 
of the room. Feeling much as Daniel must have felt, I 
decided to leave at the earliest moment, but before going 
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I was subjected to the baleful searching stare of the spy, first 
through narrowed eyes and then with a glare that was meant 
:o intimidate. 

Finding Kuhlmann waiting at a distant street corner, I 
told him the news, then followed him to meet Titoff. The 
latter was pleased that I had verified his story, in part at 
least, but when I told him that I was determined to visit 

Mr. S-at an office where he sometimes worked he refused 

to accompany me farther. 

It was my intention to find out if the cheques were actually 
cashed, for we were still in the dark as to their fate. A short 
walk brought us to a doorway which Kuhlmann said led to 

Mr. S-’s office. On entering, I recognised a Tur kish 

kavass who did occasional duty for the Dutch legation. As 
I realised he would ask my business before allowing me to go 
upstairs, I considered my disguise unsuitable since he had 
known me as a prisoner and might therefore ask awkward 
questions. After scanning the walls as if in search of a name, 

I returned to the street. 

Titoff had disappeared, but with Kuhlmann I went to 
the water-front. Hiring a boat, and satisfying himself the 
boatman knew no Russian, Kuhlmann confessed his great 
relief at the safe conclusion of our mission. “And in that 
coat, too,” he chuckled, pointing to my chesterfield. “I 
would not leave the ship again with you in that coat. 

I swear there is not another like it in Turkey.” 

The uncertainty of our position made it imperative for us 

to see Mr. S-. In an old uniform of the third mate’s, 

Bott accompanied Kuhlmann to the prisoners of war depart¬ 
ment of the Dutch Legation, where Mr. S-was employed 

in the disbursal of British prisoners’ parcels. Learning that 

S-was away for the day, they spent the afternoon in 

various cafes before returning to the ship, going on their 
quest again the next afternoon. This time they secured 

admission to the building, but S-was engaged, and after 

waiting twenty minutes in the waiting-room, when they 
with difficulty staved off the attentions of a Russian-speaking 
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Jew who asked for a light as a pretext for conversation they 
considered it unsafe to remain. 

TitofF’s unpleasant concern about our finances, the un¬ 
certainty of what would happen if Theodore confessed under 
torture, and the unhappy thought that somebody had 
profited by our loss, made it urgent for us to see S——. The 
day following Bott’s attempt I went ashore in Kuhlmann’s 
company once more in a final effort to learn the truth. 
Partly in deference to Kuhlmann, I did not wear the de¬ 
cayed chesterfield, but borrowing Bott’s coat and hat and 
shaving off an abundance of whiskers, leaving only a mous¬ 
tache and tuft, which I carefully darkened, I determined to 
confess to being an American. There were many American 
schools and missions dotted throughout Asia Minor, and 
though most Americans had left Turkey on the entry of the 
States into the war, I considered it feasible that some of 
them might have remained behind as the United States was 
not actually at war with Turkey. 

After wending our way in procession through steep and 
tortuous alleys and deserted back streets to the high ground 
of Pera, Kuhlmann halted on a street corner near a cafe. 
Indicating a building where a big Turkish commissionaire 
exhibited himself in the doorway, he said, “That is the ' 
Prisoners of War Bureau where the Turk stands. I shall 
wait for half an hour in this cafe for you, and if you have 
failed to return, I shall know you have been caught. Good 
luck.” 

It was Friday, the 13th of September, and remembering 
that the date of my capture was also on that ill-famed 
number, the fates did not seem propitious. Shrugging my 
shoulders at the superstition, I attempted to walk past His 
Magnificence. “'What do you want?” he roared in Turkish. 
Noticing him as if for the first time, I replied in English, “I 

wish to see Mr. S-.” “What name?” he inquired in good 

English. “Henry O’Neill of Tarsus!” “Have you a card?” 
he asked in softened tones. “Yes, certainly,” I replied, 
hunting through all my pockets in pretence. “But I can 
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assure you it is not necessary. I am an American, and an 
old friend of his. If you let him know I am here he will 
:ome right down to see me.” “Wait and I shall inquire,” 
ne said, turning on his heel. Nonchalantly lighting a 
cigarette, I endeavoured to appear indifferent to time. But 
he did what I expected him to do. The day was hot, and 
he was fat and lazy. A run upstairs would he unpleasant. 
After standing round the corner for a few seconds, he 
reappeared with a “That’s quite all right. Go straight 
upstairs.” 

In the parcel-room I found a dozen or more Turks, 
Greeks and Jews, besides four kavasses resplendent in silver 
and blue seated outside an office. Considering it unsafe to 

wait my turn in the queue, I decided to interview Mr. S- 

first. “Is this Mr. S-’s office?” I asked the group in 

English. Assuring me that it was, one of them asked me if 
I wanted to see him. I replied in the affirmative, adding, 
that my business was urgent. “You are Russian, yes?” said 
one. “Da” I unblushingly answered, and thinking the 
conversation had gone far enough, and at the same time 
recognising Levi, a kavass who had often visited Gumush 
Suyu, I crossed the room to try my luck with a European 

who was sorting parcels. “Can I see Mr. S-before those 

kavasses ?” I asked. “He is engaged. Could not you call 
again?” was the reply, in an American drawl that almost 
disguised a foreign accent. “I am leaving Constantinople 
very soon and could not return,” I truthfully replied. After 
learning that I answered to the name of Henry O’Neill and 
had recently come from Tarsus, he left me to make inquiries. 

Sensing a presence at my elbow, I turned to find the 
obsequious Levi, who had followed me across the room. 
“Where did you learn to speak English?” he asked. “In 
Turkey,” I lied cheerfully. He eyed me narrowly. “But 
you speak it just like an Englishman!” Seeing the futility of 
of continuing the Russian role, I slapped him on the back 
more vigorously than he appreciated, and, taking him into 
my confidence, told him that I was English, and had 
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purposely misled the other kavasses. My confidence pleased 
him, so, offering me a chair and a cigarette, he continued to 
cross-examine. “Did you come by yourself?” “No,” I 
replied tersely, “my guard is waiting in the street outside,” 
the happy thought coming to me that he was aware that 
occasionally prisoners had bribed their guards to remain 
below while they went in search of parcels in this office. 
Congratulating himself on his grasp of the situation, he left 
me to busy myself in a close scrutiny of the addresses on 
various parcels. 

“Mr. S-will see you next,” said the Dutch-American, 

and almost immediately a grey-haired man who was 
obviously English appeared at an open door. Chancing the 
possibility of mistaken identity I shook him warmly by the 
hand, while he beamed a welcome. In an undertone I told 
him who I was and said that I would leave at once if he 
would rather not talk to me. Without showing the least 
surprise or hesitation he invited me upstairs, where in the 
privacy of a closed room I told him the reason of my visit. 
Far from being annoyed at the risk he ran in seeing me, he 
expressed his pleasure at the success of my efforts, when I 
had put him on his guard concerning the stories I had told 
Levi and tire commissionaire. 

“I had no chance of sending you the money for the 
cheques,” he informed me, and he then related in surprisingly 
quick time the whole circumstances of the cheques and many 
other matters that concerned us. The money was sent by a 
clerk who was instructed to pay it to Titoff at the Maritza. 
Titoff waited long and patiently for Theodore that day, but 
it was the day of the latter’s arrest, and a Turk was watching 
Titoff. When the Russian left the cafe he was shadowed by 
the Turk, who was in turn followed by the clerk. They 
travelled in the same subway car from Galata to Pera, where 
Titoff wandered aimlessly in the Taxime Gardens through¬ 
out the afternoon, followed by the Turk and the clerk, 
whether he sat, ate or drank. Despairing of an opportunity 
to deliver the money the clerk returned it. 
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“If Theodoi'e should blab under pressure, 1 ’ said Mr. S-, 

“my head will be in the noose.” 

Giving me the address of a Russian friend in Odessa, and 
assuring me that he would send someone aboard the Batoum 
the day before she sailed with the money, he wished us 
success, and I left, deeply grateful and conscious of the risks 
he incurred on our behalf. 

Highly elated, I hurried downstairs, running past the 
ground floor into the basement in my haste. Wishing the 
commissionaire “Good day,” I set out to find Kuhlmann, 
after first doubling back on my tracks in case I was followed. 

Kuhlmann had given me up for lost and had gone when 
I reached the cafe. Taking what seemed the shortest cut 
to the water-front, I was soon lost in a tangle of narrow 
streets, and after much wandering had to ask my way to 
the Underground station. Whilst waiting in the queue at the 
ticket-window, a hand was placed heavily upon my shoulder. 
Having endeavoured to train myself not to show surprise, I 
paid no heed until I had secured my ticket, when, looking 
round, I saw the smiling face of Kuhlmann. 

Titoff had become more and more alarmed since Theo¬ 
dore’s arrest and was anxious that we should leave the ship. 
Not caring to impart this information himself, he detailed 
the second mate, an uncouth ruffian, as his spokesman. We 
were told that within two days we must leave or the captain 
would be informed of our whereabouts. “We will resist 
being put ashore,” I told him, knowing that few of them 
possessed firearms, “and if we are informed upon, on shore, 
we will let it be known that you and Titoff have been shel¬ 
tering us. It will mean only three months in the Ministry 
of War for us, but for you it may mean hanging.” He saw 
the force of the argument, and a day or two later when 
Josef, Feodor and Kuhlmann expressed their willingness to 
get us to Russia without payment, Titoff hastened to add 
that those were also his sentiments. 

Delay followed delay in the Batourris departure. The 
wonder was, during the thirty days we rode at anchor within 
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bowshot of the Sultan’s Palace, that we were not discovered. 
One and all of the crew except the senile captain knew of our 
presence and guessed at our story. This ancient marinei 
was but nominally in command of the ship, for Titoff had 
usurped everything but his responsibility and title. Time 
after time we passed him as we scurried from place to place 
below decks, but as he knew less of what went on than any 
man on the ship, I doubt if he would have suspected us even 
without the buccaneering striped singlets that assisted us to 
look as disreputable as the rest of the crew. Some of the 
sailors, and the majority of the firemen and greasers, had 
been Bolsheviks, before an Austro-German army had tem¬ 
porarily suppressed Bolshevism in Southern Russia. 

The most interesting and friendly disposed of these gentle¬ 
men was “Bolshevik Bill.” On the afternoon of the day 

Bott had tried to see Mr. S-I was at work with a party 

that was making a pretence of painting the rusty deck, when 
a red-headed Russian who would pass for a gigantic High¬ 
lander, opened .conversation by offering me some figs— 
probably stolen from the cargo—which I readily accepted. 
Producing a Russo-French grammar, he asked if I would 
teach him French. Considering him a valuable ally in case- 
of trouble on account of his stature, I agreed to instruct him 
to the best of my ability. His intelligence proved as limited 
as his knowledge of French, which consisted of the two 
phrases, “ Parlez-vous frangais?” and “ Unpeu ,” the latter being 
his particular favourite, and which he repeated on the 
slightest encouragement, accompanied by expansive grins 
that seemed to make his ham-like face still larger. “Bill” 
proved a trusty friend and a power among the crew. He 
called frequently on us and brought us food, and was most 
liberal and fraternal when drunk. Although a Bolshevik, 
he confessed admiration for the British, due to having served 
under British naval instructors with the Baltic Fleet. As a 
proof of his fidelity, he offered to conduct us personally to 
his home in Moscow, and declared that no Bolsheviki would 
molest us while in his company. 
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Unfortunately he was not a typical Bolshevik, and re¬ 
formers of a different type were among his shipmates. One 
of these, a quarrelsome fireman who terrorised the stokehold 
vvhen drunk and drew a knife on the slightest provocation, 
had been a commissar of Bolsheviki, and, on the ship, acted 
as Titoff’s conspirator-in-chief in matters of blackmail and 
theft. Another fireman, a former sailor of the Black Sea 
Fleet, related with evident pleasure during a jollification in 
the stokehold how they had done their officers to death 
during the revolution and how he personally shot two 
officers of his own ship. I declared that I had no sympathy 
with their cause, and certainly none with their actions. 
“The officers should have been granted a fair trial and not 
foully murdered simply because of their rank.” Bill agreed 
with me, but went to some lengths to explain that no such 
thing could ever happen in the British forces, for British 
officers fraternised with their men, whereas Russian officers 
only bullied or ignored them. 


After days of monotony, the Turkish merchant’s cargo 
began to arrive, and for two or three days cases and bales of 
tobacco, figs and raisins were unloaded from sailing-craft 
that resembled ancient galiots. Turkish stevedores, sailors, 
and customs officials tramped the decks, and we had to lie 
very low, first in Josef’s cabin and then in the disorderly 
wireless-room on the boat-deck. The whirring ofthewinches 
ceased at dusk, to recommence at night, when all cargo left 
upon the deck was loaded into the ship’s boats and rowed 
ashore—to be sold in the bazaars by the rascally crew. 
Every turn of the winches hastened our departure, but a 
series of holidays, for which cosmopolitan Constantinople is 
notorious, delayed our sailing a further week. Following the 
feast of Ramazan came the Turkish Bairam of three days’ 
festivities, when the minarets were festooned with lights and 
the Sultan’s Palace illuminated. The Mohammedan, Jewish 
and Christian Sabbaths prolonged the idleness, and a Jewish 
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fete day shortly afterwards increased the resemblance to a 
working-man’s Utopia. 

Human freight accompanied the cargo in the shape of a 
notorious woman thief, urgently wanted by the police, who 
was adopted and concealed for the time being by the boats¬ 
wain. Her presence was suspected by the police and, during 
the last week the ship was searched no less than five times. 

For twelve days and nights we remained hidden in the 
wireless-room, taking turns to sleep in its solitary bunk upon 
old sails and lifebuoys. The wireless instruments were use¬ 
less from neglect, since the Germans had forbidden the use 
of wireless on any but ships of war. 

Our chief and unending diversion was the study of Russian 
from well-thumbed pocket-books, with phrases from a 
grammar Kuhlmann had stolen from a Bolshevik commissar 
on a previous voyage as comic relief. Gems such as “Good 
morning, Miss Smith, how are you?” and Miss Smith’s 
polite reply, “Pretty well, thank God,” were not hard to 
find, and lessened the tedium. 

Other diversions were the comings and goings of various 
craft and the panorama of the scene as we swung at our 
moorings, between Seraglio Point and Leander’s Tower, 
besides occasional visits from Kuhlmann, Viktor, Josef and 
“Bolshevik Bill.” 

At night we descended to the well-deck and walked and 
exercised in its confined space, for continual imprisonment 
in a cramped and stuffy atmosphere had begun to tell its 
tale, and we were daily becoming thinner and weaker. 

The monotony of the nights was relieved by four spec¬ 
tacular air-raids and the ever-beautiful view. Gaily lit 
ferry-boats with flashing searchlights darted across the 
moonlit waters. A line of brilliant lights on marble pedestals 
upon the water’s edge illumined the Sultan’s Palace, while 
a double blaze of electric lamps marked the Galata Bridge. 
Lights twinkled in the city buildings, and shone star-like 
from minarets and mosques, all being reflected and enhanced 
by the rippling, shimmering waters of the Bosphorus. 
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The visit of the police in search of the woman thief caused 
concern for our safety in the wireless-room, and many 
5alternative hiding-places were suggested. 

One moonlight night, after emerging to breathe the freer 
atmosphere of the well-deck, we were approached by the 
immaculate first mate, whose birthday celebrations were in 
full progress. Drinking and music were the order of the 
day, hoarse shoutings from below and the tinkling of mando¬ 
lins and singing on the upper deck denoting a liberal dis¬ 
tribution of vodka. Troubadour-like, he gave us a song, 
accompanying himself on the guitar, while Kuhlmann 
endeavoured to amuse the company with acrobatic tricks 
in the rigging. Approaching us like a comic-opera hero, 
Balaef recommended a plan for our greater safety which had 
been thought out during the afternoon’s festivities. As soon 
as a police-boat was seen to leave the shore, we were to 
dive overboard and swim to the stem of the ship, where 
we were to hold on to the propeller blade or the rudder 
until the police had given up the search. With a righteous 
respect for the current that swirled past the Batoum’s battered 
hull, we were most modest regarding our swimming abilities, 
whereupon the aquatic scheme was abandoned. 

A more stable though equally uncomfortable place was 
made known to us when we were introduced to the ship’s 
ballast tanks. We had discussed the matter of a safer cache 
with Titoff and Josef, as the wireless-room was overlooked 
from the bridge, and, unless we remained continuously on 
the floor, we ran considerable risk of being seen by visitors 
to the ship; and, no cabin being proof against police vigilance, 
we had therefore to accept the best alternative. 

During the third week we became acquainted with our new 
quarters. A police-boat was seen coming towards us, where¬ 
upon Feodor piloted us to the propeller shaft tunnel, a dark 
and dirty alleyway between the stokehold and the ship’s stern. 

Removing some planks from the floor he disclosed a small 
manhole, and explained that there were some thirty com¬ 
partments with dividing walls connected by manholes and 
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that it was advisable to crawl to the farthest in case the 
Turks flashed a light or fired a shot inside. We wriggled with 
difficulty into the blackness beneath. The lid was screwed, 
down above us, the boards replaced to hide it, and, struggling 
through manhole after manhole that seemed scarcely larger 
than our heads, while squelching in mud and slime, we 
crawled from tank to tank. 

Ballast tanks are iron compartments in the very keel of the 
ship, and, as their name indicates, can be filled with water 
for ballast. Even on a modern ship they could not be called 
a delectable hiding-place. On the Batoum they measured 
only two feet square by eight feet long, and reeked with the 
filth of years. Not a ray of light penetrated the inky black¬ 
ness. We could not sit up, but had to lie flat or raised slightly 
on our elbows. The air was dank and foul and matches 
burned feebly when lit. Water constantly dripped and 
lapped around us and the sacking we had dragged along to 
lie on was quickly saturated. 

After half an hour’s waiting that seemed an eternity, 
during which we wondered if the air would give out or the 
tanks be filled with water unknown to our irresponsible 
guardians, heavy footfalls echoing on the iron floor above - 
caused us to lie even flatter. The planks were removed, the 
manhole unscrewed, and a light inserted. Then the welcome 
word signor, Feodor’s password that the police had left the 
ship, came reverberating through the tanks and we knew the 
coast was clear. 

Six times during the week, through alarms caused by the 
visits from the police and customs authorities, we were 
hidden in the tanks for periods varying from two to thirteen 
hours, the longest occasion being the never-to-be-forgotten 
day of our departure. A continued state of hiding helped 
us to become inured to the darkness and discomfort, and 
we learned to make the long hours pass by guessing at the 
origin of the various noises that went echoing through the 
ship. Our emaciated condition and constant practice in 
scraping through the manholes made us expert in passing 
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from tank to tank. We found that wherever we could insert 
a head and arm our bodies could follow. Leanness had its 
^disadvantage, however, in that, through cramp and weak¬ 
ness, we had invariably to be helped from the manhole into 
the propeller shaft. 

Our hopes of departure were raised to the highest pitch 
when Viktor informed us that he had acted as interpreter 
for Titoff in the purchase of coal for the coming voyage. 
Incidentally Titoff had come to an honourable under¬ 
standing with the Greek coal vendor, whereby a tenth of the 
coal bill went into his own pocket and less coal was delivered 
than was paid for. 

During the last few days we stayed in Josef’s cabin, where 
we were conveniently situated to dart down to the stokehold, 
and thence to the tanks, after Feodor had spied out the land 
to see that none but “Bolshevik Bill” or some other 
“friendly” saw us. From his cabin, which faced the aft 
well-deck, we could watch coaling operations and study the 
motley passengers who came aboard. 

We were expectantly waiting the arrival of the Russian 

whom S-had promised to send to the Batoum with money, 

when a boat containing a passenger in European dress 
approached the ship. To our astonishment we recognised 
the Ukrainian Vilkovsky, who, at Psamatia, had done so 
much to aid our escape. In Titoff’s company he came below, 
where we warmly welcomed him. He was still making a 
pretence of seeking the secretaryship at the Ukrainian 
Legation, and under that pretext had been allowed to visit 
Constantinople in the custody of a sentry who had become 
devoted to him. So convinced was the sentry of Vilkovsky’s 
honest intentions that he would leave him at the door of the 
Legation and return at a stated time. On this occasion the 

Russian had improved the shining hour by visiting S- 

at his office. Hearing that a difficulty existed about our 

receiving the money, he offered to bring it to us. S-told 

him that if we wrote new cheques in sums of ten pounds 
each he would cash them for us, but that he could not 
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negotiate with the cheques he held. Straightway we wrote 
cheques, but hearing that the Ukrainian could not return 
with the money, Titoff was most anxious to accompany him. 

Before they left we asked Vilkovsky if he had given the 
foodstuff to Titoff which we had left with him before 
escaping. He was shocked to hear of Titoff’s perfidy, and, 
in his anxiety to please us at the moment, Titoff rushed off 
and returned with half a tin of milk which he said he had 
forgotten. During his absence we asked Kuhlmann if he 
would go with Vilkovsky, and, on his consenting, we told 
Vilkovsky to send the money back to us by Kuhlmann. 

Vilkovsky had intended to escape and stow away on a 
German ship, which his knowledge of German would have 
enabled him to do. “I am not ready yet,” he said as he left. 
“Perhaps I may get a job at the Ukrainian Legation. If 
not, I shall have to desert my trusting sentry and stow away 
on a Ukrainian coaster that has just arrived. In that case 
I shall see you soon in Odessa.” 

Kuhlmann returned with the notes, and, much to Titoff’s 
wrath, we refused to discuss the matter of our passage-money 
until we were under way. That night as we slept with the 
notes next our skin and our revolvers handy, I heard a 
stealthy turning of the door handle, followed by the gradual 
opening of the door. Waiting till a Lead appeared, I 
pointed my pistol at it, loudly cocking it at the same time, 
and asking the intruder his business. There was a hurried 
scamper to the engine-room and we were left to guess whom 
our nocturnal visitor had been. 

Next morning was our much-longed-for day of sailing, 
which we were to spend closed down in the tanks in order to 
evade a final search by the police. Before dawn we followed 
Josef below, and, with our revolvers, money, a bottle of water, 
bread and cheese, prepared for a day in the dark. To keep 
them dry, we kept our revolvers and food on our chests as 
we lay on the sodden sacking, and we ate and drank sparingly. 
For hours nothing happened except a disconcerting rise in 
the water in the tanks. The horrible suspicion that some 
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ill-wisher might let water into the tanks took hold of us at 
first. Two feet of water in these iron coffins would have 
drowned us, and there could be no escape. But after scratch¬ 
ing lines on the mud and timing the rise we were relieved to 
find by the light of a match that it was too gradual to 
affect us. 

The chug-chugging of ferry-steamers, almost imperceptible 
on the surface, but very audible below the water-level, 
swelled and died away as steamers approached or departed, 
and, immediately following three loud blows on the iron 
deck, a launch drew into the gangway. The launch grated 
and bumped against the ship’s side, and, while we lay still 
as death, we heard the Turkish police descend the stair to 
the engine-room, talking as they searched and tramped about 
in the stokehold and tunnel. 

Some hours later, hearing a continuous rhythmic hissing 
and knocking from the engine-room, we imagined that at 
last we were moving slowly ahead, and in fancy we could see 
the Batoum threading her way along the channel of the 
Bosphorus. Suddenly the knocking ceased, and we realised 
that we were still at our old moorings between the Sultan’s 
Palace and Leander’s Tower. The knocking of the pumps 
was the preliminary to more convincing sounds, for about 
two o’clock we recognised the whirr of the forward winch, 
and chains rattling through the ports told us the anchor was 
being weighed. Then as we waited in excited impatience, 
sounds sweeter than the softest music came to our ears. 
The engine-room telegraph tinkled, and loud throbbings and 
pulsations and a splashing at the stern told us we were 
under way. Through the manhole that separated our 
respective tanks we shook hands warmly at the thought of 
leaving Turkey at last. 

We calculated that by sunset we would have left Turkish 
waters and have entered the Black Sea. This pleasing 
thought and the splashing and swirling of water outside 
lessened the discomfort and oppressiveness of our purgatory 
as we patiently waited to be let out into the light of day. 
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Our elated spirits suffered another disappointment, how¬ 
ever, when the telegraph rang, the rattling on deck recom¬ 
menced, the anchor was let go with a splash, and the engines 
ceased to throb. 

What had happened we could only conjecture, and a 
further two hours brought us no nearer the solution until 
Feodor arrived at our fourteenth hour below and whispered 
the password. We then learned that the Turkish police had 
been aboard, had made a thorough search and secured 
nothing but the woman thief’s trunk, which was probably 
more satisfactory than the owner, and had permitted the 
ship to leave. According to Turkish custom, however, 
outward-bound ships are searched for contraband near the 
mouth of the Bosphorus. The police and customs officials 
after searching the ship had discovered that Haschim Bey, 
the Turkish merchant who chartered the ship, had forgotten 
his papers of departure—or, more probably, had forgotten to 
bribe some officials. The captain was ordered to anchor 
the ship while the Turk proceeded to Constantinople in a 
motor-car, the police remaining on board, indulging mean¬ 
time in an uproarious debauch with some of the crew. 

We slept for a few hours on the floor of the cabin that 
Feodor shared with his wife and little son. Just as dawn 
was breaking, disclosing an exquisite pastel of headland and 
sea framed by the porthole, we went below to the tanks 
again. 

Six hours of darkness ended in a repetition of the sounds 
of the previous day, and when next Feodor removed the 
planks and lid to send the password booming along the 
tanks, we crawled out into the light of day to see the coast 
of Turkey hazy with distance over the ship’s stern. 

Throughout the three days’ trip we remained in hiding, 
as, being the most important stowaways, it was necessary 
that our presence did not become known to the Turkish 
merchant, or we might find ourselves in custody before we 
could leave the ship at Odessa. 

Twenty authorised passengers lived under an awning on 
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the aft hatch, but unauthorised passengers, who were friends 
of the crew, appeared to live in almost every cabin and 
upboard. Even Katrina, the slatternly kitchen wench, had 
adopted a Turk, though unfortunately for them both she 
hid him in the same cupboard as a lady friend of the skipper’s, 
with the result that after staring fixedly at the Turk for two 
hours, being too alarmed even to scream, the woman fainted. 

During the second day the firemen and greasers were so 
occupied in affairs with women-folk in their charge, or 
poorer passengers, and with blackmail from those who could 
pay, that the furnaces were neglected and the ship made 
little headway. The sky was overcast and an unpleasant 
swell stirred the leaden sea. The propeller turned slowly 
and more slowly and the engines threatened to stop at any 
moment, while the stokers drank themselves unconscious 
with vodka. 

On the night before our departure there had been a similar 
orgy, and the Bolshevik ex-commissar, after terrorising the 
stokehold, came with a knife in search of Josef, and was only 
brought to reason when a revolver was presented at his head. 
Borrowing my revolver, Josef again went to the stokehold, 
and, working throughout the night as a stoker, kept the 
engines going until the repentant firemen resumed work. 

Next day the engines were stopped, as the decrepit captain 
found he had lost his way, and soundings proved that we 
were in shallow water. Bearings taken by Balaef, the first 
mate, showed that we had headed too far east and were 
shaping a course that would have brought us to the Crimea. 
Balaef therefore took charge, and on the third night we saw 
the lights of Odessa and anchored outside the Mole. 

We arranged a settlement for our passage early the follow¬ 
ing morning in Josef’s cabin. Learning that Titoff had 
designed to get the whole of the money to divide as he 
pleased, we decided to allot it in a manner we considered 
more equitable, also dealing with him in the matter of the 
eatables he had stolen and in what he had overcharged us, 
by deducting it from his share. Though the rest of the 
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syndicate—Josef, Kuhlmann and Feodor—were mortally 
afraid of him, they welcomed and elaborated our suggestion. 
It was arranged that a boat should be lowered and that * 
Kuhlmann and Josef should accompany us ashore. Josef 
had fortified himself with vodka, and when Titoff was 
invited into the cabin and I told him how we intended to 
allot the money Josef supported me strongly. Titoff was 
beside him self with rage, but he saw much meaning and no 
sympathy in the revolver I put on the table, and the row of 
smiling faces that confronted him. When I handed the 
notes to Josef for distribution, he promised to have further 
business with Josef. But the latter intended to leave the 
ship at Odessa, so laughed as he gave Titoff his share. 

Discarding our seamen’s clothes and packing up a kit 
that consisted of a revolver and toothbrush each, a razor 
and the bread which we kept hanging on a string from the 
ceiling of the cabin to guard it against a host of cockroaches, 
we rowed towards the docks with Kuhlmann and Josef, 
waving a farewell to the rueful “Bolshevik Bill.” 

As we neared a landing-place, I noticed Austrian soldiers 
on guard on jetties and buildings protected by sandbags 
and barbed wire. Seeing an officer placing his men to 
intercept us, I directed Kuhlmann’s attention and we rowed 
away until we fell in with boats bringing passengers ashore 
from a coastal steamer. 

Arriving at a landing-stage with one of these boats, we 
were not quesdoned and, sponsored by the uniforms of the 
two ship’s officers accompanying us, we passed safely through 
the cordons of Austrian troops at the docks to the street. 


Hiring a droshky, we drove to an address which Mr. S- 

had given me—that of M. Constantinoff, a former Russian 
professor at Robert Brothers’ College, Constantinople. Con¬ 
stantinoff was absent, but his mother and sister received us 
warmly, although the Bolshevik upheaval had caused a 
reversal of their fortunes. By a strange coincidence almost 
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as fortunate in its consequences as the railway accident on 
the day on my escape, two officers of the Russian Imperial 
Army, who arrived three days before us, occupied the flat 
beneath the Constantinoffs. On questioning them how to 
evade the Austro-German troops who occupied the town, 
they offered us the passports on which they had travelled 
from Petrograd through Bolshevik territory to Odessa. 

In Moscow they had been detained as prisoners under 
suspicion of being officers, but the vise of the Bolshevik 
authorities on their passports at Petrograd carried them 
through. They were at home at Odessa and living under 
their own names, so we gladly accepted their passports. 
The role of a German-speaking Lett from Riga was played 
by Bott, with the euphonious and difficult-to-memorise name 
of Evgeni Nestorovitch von Genko, while my passport de¬ 
clared me to be a native of Turkestan, of the orthodox faith, 
possessed of a wife of nineteen called Anastasia, and blessed 
with the sonorous name of Serge Feodorovitch Davidoff. 

The passports proved extremely useful in getting us rations 
as Russian subjects from the Austro-German army of occu¬ 
pation, and—once we had learned our names—a sense of 
safety that was hardly exceeded by the comforting knowledge 
that we possessed firearms. 

In the little colony of Britishers in Odessa there were some 
who had remained throughout the horrors of the first 
Bolshevik occupation. Their arms had been seized and in 
some cases they had been robbed with violence, but the 
Bolshevik leaders feared the consequences of carrying the 
principle of the extermination of the bourgeoisie to subjects 
of the Allies, and thus the lives of the Britishers were spared. 
Under the new regime, where Bolshevism smouldered be¬ 
neath the Austro-German heel, these Britishers were 
nominally prisoners, having to register and report regularly 
to the Austrian authorities. 

On inquiring the whereabouts of our countrymen, Mile 
Constantinoff remembered a tanner named Hatton, and 
accordingly sent a messenger to ask if he would call on her. 
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Mr. Hatton promised to do his best for us, though the un¬ 
hinging effect of the revolution, and the unsettled state of 
affairs generally, had left him in straitened circumstances. 

Bidding good-bye to Josef and Kuhlmann with many 
thanks and expressions of goodwill, we accompanied Hatton 
to his flat. . . . The ordinary comforts of a civilised house¬ 
hold savoured of the luxury of a palace to our starved souls 
after long years of the simple life, and we bounced up and 
down on the upholstered divan in Hatton’s flat like two- 
year-olds, and felt inspired to write panegyrics on table-linen 
and easy chairs. 

At the time of our arrival in Odessa the whole of the 
Ukraine and the towns of Southern Russia as far east as the 
Caucasus, were garrisoned by Austro-German forces. 

The excesses of the “sons of the proletariat” in Great 
Russia had spread to the Ukraine. The mutiny of the Black 
Sea Fleet and the massacre of officers was followed by an 
orgy of shooting and violence in Odessa. 

The Committees of Soldiers and Workmen resolved them¬ 
selves into so-called Committees of Public Safety, and under 
the pretext of searching for arms to prevent a counter¬ 
revolution, they robbed householders of every conceivable 
weapon of offence and defence, looting and killing to their 
hearts’ content. As the residents of Odessa lived principally 
in flats, and the dvornik , or janitor, was usually a Bolshevik 
sympathiser, a thorough search was not difficult. 

Resistance or attempts at concealment of arms or valuables 
was sufficient pretext to shoot their owners. Soldiers and 
sailors at enmity with officers, or men who nourished grie¬ 
vances against others who because of education, position or 
monetary worth could be classed as bourgeois or intelli¬ 
gentsia, found a golden opportunity for wreaking vengeance 
upon them or their families. Every possible outrage was 
perpetrated in the name of liberty. 

One Muravieff, an emissary of Lenin, in a virulent but 
powerful speech in the circus of Odessa, exhorted the mob 
to complete the extermination of the disarmed middle class, 
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who, outside the pale of justice and in terror of their lives, 
appealed to their former enemies the Austrians to aid them 
n their extremity. Assistance was promised at the price of 
supplies for the impoverished Austro-German armies, and, 
these being guaranteed, an Austro-German force arrived 
in Odessa from Roumania, quickly suppressed the Reds, 
and, under Hetman Skoropadsky, founded the vassal 
Ukrainian Republic. 

Such was the situation when we arrived in Odessa at the 
end of September 1918. 

Though nominally suppressed by the army of occupation, 
the Bolsheviks were ready to blaze out again at the first 
sign of weakness. 

A force of twenty thousand Austrians and eleven thousand 
Germans was quartered in the city to maintain order and 
collect supplies. Guns were trained down the principal 
streets, squads of Austrians patrolled by night and day, and 
Ukranian police who bristled with firearms stood at every 
street corner and could kill on sight any civilian possessing 
firearms. Shooting in side streets and sniping of Austrian 
sentries were nevertheless nightly occurrences. 

We soon realised that the problem of leaving Russia was 
almost as difficult as that of reaching it. A British force was 
operating against the Bolsheviks on the Murmansk coast 
near Archangel, which we contemplated joining by crossing 
Bolshevik Russia. The reports of travellers soon convinced 
us of the impossibility of the task, for a state of chaos reigned 
outside those districts controlled by the forces of the Central 
Powers. Trains ran spasmodically, and refugees flocked to 
Odessa and other towns in the Ukraine to escape the 
marauding bands of revolutionaries which were ravaging 
the country. We had previously considered the possibility 
of travelling east to Baku, on the Caspian Sea, where a British 
force had recently landed. To that end we had mapped out 
the route, on which we were to be accompanied as far as 
Mariople„by Josef Korotky, the third engineer of the Batoum. 
But the reported capture of Baku by the Turks, who in 
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compensation for their loss of territory in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine had overrun Trans-Caucasia, forced us to abandon 
this plan also. Roumania lay open to us through Bessarabia,, 
where I had an address of the relatives of a Bessarabian 
prisoner in Turkey, but as much of Roumania was occupied 
by German troops we would have been no better off than 
in Odessa. 

The most feasible plan under the circumstances appeared 
to be to join the anti-Bolshevik army, then operating in 
Southern Russia, and, after some service, to ask or take leave 
and fly eastwards to one of the Allied or Czechoslovakian ex¬ 
prisoner of war detachments operating in Siberia, thence to 
Vladivostok. This army was known as the Volunteer Army 
and was largely composed of ex-officers of the Imperial 
Army and Kuban Cossacks, and was originally founded by 
the patriot Korniloff. After his death in battle the command 
was taken by General AlexiefF who, with headquarters in 
Ekaterinodar, about two hundred and fifty miles north-east 
of Odessa, commanded a formidable force of forty-eight 
battalions. Recruiting for this army was openly carried out 
in Odessa, for Germany was already beginning to fear the 
Frankenstein she had raised, and, though satisfied with the 
nation-destroying work of the Bolsheviks, she wished to draw 
the attention of their propagandists from Germany and 
Austria by engaging the fanatics in civil war. Officers on 
leave from the Volunteer Army could be seen in the streets 
of Odessa in the various uniforms of the Imperial Army. 

Fate decided, for Bott was taken ill with jaundice, brought 
on by hardship and principally by our experience in the 
tanks. While he recovered, I worked in Hatton’s tannery, 
which he ran in conjunction with a Russo-Greek working 
partner and German and Jewish directors, in repayment for 
our meals. 

It was unfair to Hatton to remain at his flat, as he had 
regularly to report to the Austrians, and would have been 
imprisoned had it been known that he was harbouring two 
escaped officers. Vladimir Franzovitch Berlinovsky, a poor 
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Ukrainian lieutenant of artillery, who had lost his all in the 
revolution, was known to both Mile Constantin off and 
Hatton. After some days at Hatton’s, we transferred to his 
flat in the Bolshevik quarter. He lived in daily fear of being 
assassinated, and out of the goodness of his heart, and because 
we owned pistols, he was glad to have our company. His 
quarters consisted of two small but tidy rooms, in one of 
which the three of us slept on camp-beds, the other being 
occupied by his mistress. 

The janitor of the flats was an old N.C.O. of the Imperial 
Guard, whom nothing would have tempted to betray us. 
Our host told him that we had escaped from Moscow, and, 
upon the production of our passports, he secured a daily 
allowance of bread and tea from the Austrian Commissariat 
for Evgeni Nestorovitch von Genko and Serge Feodorovitch 
DavidofF. 

By day our bedroom served as an office where Vladimir 
Franzovitch performed some intermediary duties in the 
matter of supplies between the Ukrainian Army such as it 
was, and the Austrians. 

We made Hatton’s our headquarters, where we called 
each day to learn the latest news, to eat, saw wood, and do 
odd jobs for Hatton’s Russian wife. 

Altogether we spent a month in Odessa trying to find some 
way to get home, and got very short of money, until the 
Dutch Consul helped us out by cashing some cheques. 

At last we bribed some sailors into smuggling us on to 
their ship, which went to Varna, and we arrived as Bulgaria 
signed the Armistice, to find British troops in Varna and 
our long trek over, for we were free. 
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IX 

THE PRINCE OF ESCAPERS 

by 

LIEUTENANT PAUL L. RICHARD 

Lieutenant Richard is one of the “Aces” among French 
prisoners of war, with nine escapes to his credit. His ’plane, 
piloted by Sergeant Rousseau, was brought down behind the 
enemy lines after a sharp fight with two German ’planes, during 
which he was severely wounded in the arm. Taken prisoner 
on the 3rd September 1916, he made repeated and peculiarly 
audacious efforts to regain his liberty, but was only successful on 
his ninth attempt, towards the end of 1918. He returned to 
Paris in November of that year, and at once made application 
to be sent back to the front, in spite of his depleted physical 
condition. He would have re-joined his unit without delay had 
not the Armistice been signed within a very few days of his 
return to France. This officer was later the President of the 
“Federation des Evades” at Paris. 
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O N the 3rd September 1916 I took off in a ’plane 
piloted by Sergeant Rousseau, with orders to direct 
the barrage fire between Combles and the Somme. 
In spite of very poor visibility we were determined to carry 
out our mission and do what we could to help our infantry. 
On the return flight we were attacked by five enemy mono¬ 
planes, and at the very beginning of the scrap my left arm 
was shot through by a machine-gun bullet. I bled pro¬ 
fusely from the wound, which was nearly six inches long, 
and had only time before I fainted to call to Rousseau to 
dive down through the fog. 

When I came to myself again we were at an altitude of 
some two hundred yards, over enemy territory. We were 
close to the English lines, and Rousseau did his best to 
reach them, the enemy machine-guns spraying us liberally 
from the ground in the meantime. Two black-cross ’planes 
followed us at a distance of twenty-five yards, machine- 
gunning us continuously. In spite of the pain of my wound, 
I was able to manage my machine-gun with my right hand, 
and answer them appropriately. Finally they abandoned 
the chase. 

We were barely two miles from the English fines now, and 
that was none too close. Our ’plane was literally riddled, 
my seat being almost cut in two by the bullets; it was a 
miracle that the machine still managed to keep the air. 
Would it be possible to land without crashing? 

Suddenly the motor stopped, and with safety only a few 
hundred yards distant, we had to make a forced landing. 
We turned turtle, and I got my chin bashed in in the 
process. . 

I lay half-stunned beside the capsized machine. Rousseau 
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was unhurt, though his coat had been pierced by bullets 
in several places. 

I shouted to him, “Fife! Set fire to the machine!” 

He set a match to a leak in one of the petrol-tanks, which 
had been crushed in by the fall; and when the Germans 
came up the ’plane was one huge bonfire. The heat was so 
intense that I had to roll over on my wounded arm to escape 
being burned, as I was unable to get to my feet. 

The cartridge-belts left in the machine were exploding 
on every side, so the enemy retired to a prudent distance, and 
formed up in a circle about their capture, having first ar¬ 
rested us both. An officer shook his sabre at me, and asked 
me reproachfully, “Why did you burn your machine, mon¬ 
sieur?” I contented myself with giving my name and rank, 
and then tried to calm Rousseau, who was surrounded by a 
group of soldiers and was beginning to lose his temper. 

The excitement died down at last and we were taken to the 
post of the commanding officer, a general. I was carried 
to the liaison officer’s dug-out, and a first field-dressing was 
put on my wound. From there I was taken in a motor- 
ambulance to the dressing-station of Bapaume, where my 
wound was dressed again and where, to my great regret, 
I was separated from my companion. 

I was put to bed, and five German aviators—those who had 
brought us down—came and asked for details of the fight 
as it had appeared from my side. Their behaviour and 
manners were perfectly correct, but I had no desire to shake 
hands with them at that moment. 

A few days later I was taken by motor-ambulance to 
Barastre, and deposited in the church, which had been trans¬ 
formed into a hospital. The next evening I was moved 
again, to the evacuation hospital of Velu, installed in the 
chateau, near the station; finally, on the following day, I 
was transferred by hospital train to Caudry. 


I was still in French territory, though occupied by the 
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Germans, and I realised that my best chance was to escape 
at once while the people were my own people, though under 
the heel of the enemy. 

By chance I got into touch in the hospital with a young 
Frenchman of eighteen, called Bonvoisin, who had been 
requisitioned by the Germans for work behind the lines. 
We arranged that I should escape from the hospital of 
Caudry and get to his home where the Bonvoisin family 
would hide me "until my wound was sufficiently healed, and 
then help me to reach the Dutch or the Belgian frontier. Un¬ 
fortunately, very soon after I got to Caudry I was separated 
from my good friend Bonvoisin. During the ten days I 
spent there I did my utmost to realise the plan of escape I 
had sketched out, but I received word from his family, with¬ 
out explanation, that “there was nothing doing,” and so 
my first plan fell through. 

From Caudry I was sent into Germany, on a hospital 
train that was a veritable palace, though not very well 
supplied with food. After travelling for two days, I arrived 
at Grafenwohr, near Bayreuth, in Bavaria, about twelve 
miles from the Austrian frontier. The prisoners’ quarters 
were installed in an artillery barracks, surrounded by a 
barbed-wire fence and guarded by numerous sentries. 

Corporal Jourdain, of the ruth Infantry Regiment, who 
was entrusted with the internal administration of the camp, 
struck up a friendship with me at once, and one day he said 
to me, point-blank, “Mon lieutenant, you are going to try to 
escape!” 

“Why do you think that?” I asked. 

“Because you don’t look like a quitter, mon lieutenant 

I admitted that his intuition had not deceived him, and 
that such was my intention. But how to set about it? It 
would be out of the question to set off on foot; nearly three 
hundred miles lay between the hospital and the Swiss 
frontier, autumn was coming on, and my physical condition 
was far from satisfactory. My wound would not be en¬ 
tirely healed for some weeks to come. Jourdain said that 
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he thought he could get a couple of bicycles in the neigh¬ 
bouring village. One prisoner had already escaped by 
that means, a certain Debroe, who later joined the Air Force.' 
He had made the trip without being in any way molested. 

Close by the hospital was a soldier-prisoners’ camp and 
they were allowed far more liberty than the officers. In this 
camp was a sergeant who was often allowed to go into the 
town to buy supplies, though always escorted by a guard. 
We arranged with him to get the bicycles. He was a quick¬ 
witted fellow, and would probably find a way to manage the 
affair. He was to buy civilian clothes, too, and maps, com¬ 
passes and Tirolean knapsacks. 

This sergeant told the old woman who kept the bicycle 
shop that, wishing to make a handsome present to the 
Feldwebel of the camp, he wanted to buy two machines, a 
man’s and a woman’s. A French soldier, disguised as a 
German, was to call for the machines, passing himself off 
as the Feldwebel's orderly, and then hide them in the country, 
at a place we had agreed upon. The price of the bicycles, 
two hundred marks, was paid in advance by the sergeant. 
All seemed to be going well. The disguised soldier duly 
went to fetch the bicycles, but the old woman, being sus¬ 
picious, had asked her brother-in-law to be present when he 
came. He in his turn had warned the police; and when the 
soldier presented himself he was inundated by a flood of 
questions, and in the midst of it a policeman turned up. 
The disguised Frenchman took to his heels at that, and 
managed, thanks to the twilight, to out-distance his pursuers. 

The scheme had failed—and, worse still, the money was 
probably lost. But the sergeant had the infernal cheek to go 
the next day and demand its return, terrifying the old woman 
by telling her that if she didn’t give it up, he would denounce 
her as an accomplice! And she ended by refunding the 
two hundred marks. 

As I couldn’t get what I needed with French help I 
decided to try the Germans, and approached a male nurse 
who had already supplied me with various forbidden articles. 
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At that time I knew no German, and the man himself spoke 
only a dozen or so words of French, so the negotiations were 
somewhat complicated. But that affair too was a failure, 
and got me no more than a few unwanted emotions. 

Furthermore, I developed blood-poisoning in my wrist, 
the result of my wound, so I was scarcely in a fit state to 
undergo the fatigues of an escape. 


Then I wrote to my sister. We had, before I left for the 
war, made a code between us in case anything of this sort 
happened. In all my future attempts at escape my sister 
was my guardian angel. This time in a code letter, I asked 
her to send me the parts of two bicycles dismantled and 
secreted in various packages that I expected, thanks to the 
aid of French accomplices, to be able to smuggle through 
the German control. But the plan was condemned in 
France as being impracticable. A second was proposed in 
its place. At a given spot a man, German or speaking per¬ 
fect German, was to meet me, to travel with me, and leave 
me at a certain distance from the frontier. 

On about the ioth June 1916 the long-awaited message 
came: “The man, a German democrat, will be at the place 
indicated, at midnight, on the night of 29th to 30th November. 
You can bring a friend with you.” Corporal Jourdain and 
I at once imagined that we were already back in France! 

On the following day Jourdain came to tell me that he had 
been deprived of his post at the hospital and was being sent 
back to the neighbouring soldiers’ prison camp. We agreed 
to meet on the night of the 28th to 29th November, as we 
preferred to try to get out of the prison and hospital twenty- 
four hours in advance of the great day. 

Everything went well. I found little difficulty in getting 
out of the hospital, and we met at the exact time we had 
arranged. After spending the day in a wood, we went to wait 
for the promised messenger from Switzerland. Nobody. 
We waited for two hours, still hoping, but in vain. 
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Should we try to do the three-hundred miles on foot? 
Impossible. I was still weak from my wound and my two 
operations, shivering with fever, and even at times a little 
delirious. The cold brought on a sort of cerebral congestion, 
and everything that the faithful Jourdain could do to relieve 
me was without effect. 

Three courses were open to us: to wait by the roadside 
to be arrested and taken to prison; to risk, ill as 1 1 was, 
dying in the open; or to make our way back. We decided on 
this last course, as Jourdain refused to go on alone. A few 
hours later I returned—how I do not know, for I was wildly 
delirious—to the camp I had just left with so much enthu¬ 
siasm. The doctor visited me three times a day—an un¬ 
accountable relapse!—and seemed to be doubtful of my 
recovery. But fortunately I was naturally very robust, and 
shortly I began to mend. Twelve days after my attempted 
escape I was declared to be fit and sent to a fortress as a 
punishment. As for Jourdain, he had managed to get back 
into the camp unnoticed, thanks to the German uniform he 
had with him. 

Over a month later, at Ingolstadt, I was punished with 
six days’ confinement—the price of my first escape, which, 
after all, was not too dear. 

I might perhaps have escaped from the train while I was 
being taken to Ingolstadt, but I was still too weak to make 
the attempt. Furthermore, I no longer had a uniform, a 
map or a compass. There was nothing for it but to wait 
for a more favourable opportunity, spend the winter in 
getting back my strength and have another try in the spring. 


The Prince Karl Fortress of Ingolstadt was one of the 
best guarded in the whole of Germany, especially since the 
escape of two officers from there the year before. The 
fortress, surrounded by a moat six yards deep, was watched 
in the daytime by sentries placed high up on the parapet, 
so that nothing escaped their notice. At night they were 
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reinforced, sentries being placed in the moat itself; there were 
no less than eighteen guardians. 

I began to collect kit. I got it in innumerable ways. 
Some came in parcels from home, concealed in tins and 
false bottoms of boxes. Some was brought by orderlies 
who did our shopping, or from the German sentries, as some 
of these were ready to sell anything for a little ready cash. 

There was a Lieutenant Sombsthay in the fortress, and we 
soon combined on the same lines. Together we watched 
the details of the fortifications and the barbed wire and the 
routine of the garrison and sentries. We studied and 
worked at German until I began to get some knowledge of 
the language, as there were several prisoners in the fortress 
who knew it well. It was all a weary, slow business winch 
took months of patient work and the constant danger of 
being suspected and found out. 

Luck came to our aid. During the last days of March a 
part of the outside retaining wall of the moat collapsed 
through heavy rain. That gave a good enough excuse for 
wandering about in the moat, provided one was able to take 
on the aspect of a labourer—though the orders were to fire 
on any prisoner found there, without even challenging. 
The Germans themselves were not allowed access to it, 
unless they were accompanied by one of the soldiers on 
permanent duty at the fortress. 

We worked out a plan and this was what we proposed to 
do. Lieutenant Sombsthay and myself would disguise 
ourselves as masons, putting on voluminous overalls, under 
which we could hide our provisions. A Russian lieutenant, 
de Medem, who spoke perfect German, was to go with us, 
playing the part of escort. We had stolen out of a floor 
a number of planks and with the sweat of hours made them 
into some sort of a ladder. We had also constructed what 
looked like a carpenter’s rule and plumb-line. 

Our scheme was that we should, escorted by de Medem, 
pretend to be busy taking measurements for repairs to the 
moat, and bit by bit we would edge along until we could put 
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up our ladder and continue to work on the outer wall. De 
Medem, the fake Landsturm, was to follow us closely, and 
inspect our efforts with a critical eye. Then, strolling care- . 
lessly, we would come to where there was a blind angle of the 
wall, and from there we would be able to reach the open 
country. All that troubled us was the danger in leaving 
the barracks to go to the moat, of meeting one of the Germans 
of the permanent garrison, all of whom knew the prisoners 
by sight. 

Three days after having thought out our plan we put it to 
the proof. At four o’clock in the afternoon we were ready, 
and went out into the corridor with our ladder and our tools, 
when a French orderly, who was in our confidence, came and 
warned us that the German quartermaster was going to 
distribute wood in the court in about two minutes. We had 
to rush back again and resign ourselves to waiting. At half¬ 
past four the way seemed clear, and Lieutenant Somb- 
sthay went out first, carrying his half of the ladder. I fol¬ 
lowed him with the other half; but all of a sudden we heard 
a great to-do in the corridor, and “Halt! Halt!” was roared 
after us. We were taken. 

This is what had happened. Next to our room was the 
French orderlies’ dormitory, and a German non-com., 
needing a man for fatigue-duty, had turned up there un¬ 
expectedly, too suddenly for us to be warned in time. He 
had seen Sombsthay with his ladder, and had at once 
tumbled to the situation, and through the half-open door he 
had seen de Medem and myself in our disguises. 

Sombsthay came flying back, followed by the guard, who 
ran to the window, calling for help as though he were being 
murdered. We, in the meantime, undressed in frantic haste, 
trying to save our “props,” and above all to get rid of 
de Medem’s German uniform, which might cause some 
unpleasantness for us if found. 

As the guard did not at once come to his cries, the non- 
com. left the room in search of support and assistance. 

We immediately took advantage of his absence to throw 
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the German uniform—made with what loving care and 
trouble!—into the stove. 

Presently a captain came, with the guard. We were all 
three searched, but we managed to save a good deal of our 
material, and nothing was ever said about de Modem’s 
uniform. 

The retail price of that escapade was as follows: forty- 
two days confinement for myself, thirty for Sombsthay, and 
ten for de Medem, Why these three different systems of 
weights and measures I never discovered. 


When I had done my term I was sent back to the Prince 
Karl; that was on the 26th September, but my days locked 
away alone had given me time to think out a new plan, and I 
began to prepare. 

Every day a fatigue-party of two French soldiers went from 
the fortress to the neighbouring village for milk. In summer 
this fact could not be of much use to me; but autumn was 
approaching, and perhaps with the early nightfall I might be 
able to turn it to my own ends. It was a question of coming 
to an understanding with one of the two soldiers that I should 
go to the village in his place, and once outside the camp, take 
advantage of the early darkness to make full steam ahead 
for the open sea. But, alas! I had barely returned to the 
fortress when another officer made use of that very plan, and 
succeeded in reaching Switzerland after crossing Lake Con¬ 
stance in a rowing-boat. His success did something to 
assuage my disappointment, but, nevertheless, I had to 
start plotting all over again. Why not organise a fake 
fatigue-party, composed of two French officers disguised 
as the orderlies and a third disguised as a German? For 
since Henrion’s escape a German soldier always accompanied 
the party. 

The three of us would, at the regulation hour, take to 
ourselves the milk-cans set out before the kitchen door, and 
thus armed simply walk out of the gate of the fortress. The 
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two genuine orderlies of the fatigue-party would, in con¬ 
nivance with us, arrive for duty a few minutes late. The 
trick would be turned by that time, and we would be outside 
before the alarm was given. 

We constructed all the “props” with laborious care—the 
orderlies’ uniforms, the uniform of the German guard on 
escort, a wooden rifle—when, just as all was ready on the 
4th November, I was told by the commanding officer of 
the fortress that I was to be sent on the next day to Fort IX 
a special home for habitual runaways—in consideration 
of my attempt of the 31st March. That made it look as if 
this little escapade was to be a failure too! So, with my 
friends Lieutenants Bonzon and Schuler, I decided to have 
a try for it that very night. I went to warn the orderlies, 
but discovered to my intense sorrow that, since the evening 
before, the fatigue-party was composed only of German 
soldiers. Our little stratagem deserved a better fate! 


The next day I was sent off under armed escort to Fort IX. 
It resembled the Prince Karl, but with the aggravating cir¬ 
cumstance that the moat was full of water. This moat 
was no more than twelve yards wide in front of the bastion 
of the fort, but a net of barbed wire was submerged in the 
water, and surmounted by little bells that rang at the 
slightest contact, making escape by swimming impossible 
from that side of the fort, while on the other sides the stretch 
of water was from forty to fifty metres wide. 

I was soon able to discover that the fort was not guarded 
so severely as the Prince Karl had been. If I could obtain 
the silence of one of the chain of sentries that surrounded it, 
the attempt, though still dangerous, might have some chance 
of success, I worked on the idea for weeks, patiently, for the* 
least indiscretion might lead to betrayal and court martial. 
At last I managed to bribe a sentry. 

Early in December the weather became very cold and it 
began to freeze. The ice on the moat became a solid floor 
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which it would be possible to creep across, starting from the 
post of the bribed sentry and draped in white sheets. But 
y the sentry must be at the favourable point. This had been 
chosen by myself and Lieutenant Leireau, of the ioth 
Chasseurs, who had agreed to accompany me. 

On the 23rd December our sentry was at the correct place. 
At eleven o’clock at night some Russian accomplices of ours 
started to saw through the bars of the wash-room window that 
gave on to the ice. Opposite it the sentry was as deaf as a 
post; but unfortunately his two companions were not so 
afflicted. They heard and called on their comrade to inves¬ 
tigate. He refused. At that moment we were squeezing 
and squirming our way through the sawn bars. The other 
two sentries rushed up with fixed bayonets. I was already 
half out of the window, with my shoulders through and my 
legs inside. Luckily the night was pitch dark, and though 
they were within a few feet of me and just below me the 
sentries could not see me. I could hear them fumbling 
the bolts ready to fire, but I was able, inch by inch, to draw 
back and drop back into the room without being identified 
. and with our material intact. Our friendly sentry obtained 
the silence of his colleagues by threats of some sort, and prom¬ 
ised to help us again at the first opportune moment. But 
unfortunately the guard of the fort was relieved a few days 
later, and our assistant went with them. 


Then the idea came to me of simply walking out of the 
door, an idea that may sound grotesque, but that, in reality, 
had some chances of success. There were three successive 
doors, each guarded by a sentry. Theoretically the password 
should- be given to each of them by anybody going out, but 
I had noticed that in practice the permanent staff of the 
fort when they went out at about seven o’clock in the even¬ 
ing, at dusk, scarcely ever bothered to give the word to the 
first sentry, As for the third, he was posted in the exterior 
courtyard of the fort, on the other side of the moat, and could 
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be avoided by scaling the outside-wall instead of passing 
through the door. 

I made myself a German private’s uniform—the third— 
for during the last search of the fort two complete outfits 
of mine had been found and destroyed. I made a round cap 
without a visor, out of grey canvas cut from a Tirolean 
knapsack and a piece of red French uniform cloth. The 
cockades I cut out of pieces of an empty tin and painted 
them with oil-colours. As for the overcoat, I managed to 
get hold of an old discarded one that had been given to an 
orderly. A pair of navy-blue trousers completed the outfit. 

At seven o’clock on the 2nd February 1918 I made the 
venture. I presented myself before the first door, while a 
group of French officers in the corridor behind me quarrelled 
loudly to distract the sentry’s attention. The precaution 
was an unfortunate one, for after I had passed the sentry the 
man, realising that he had not seen who I was, reopened the 
door and called after me. I turned round and answered 
in a surprised voice, “Was? Was?” 

The trick worked and the man shut the door again; but 
the next sentry, hearing the first one challenge, had already 
taken up his rifle and came forward with his bayonet ready 
for business. It was a critical moment, but risking every¬ 
thing, I called out, “The man is a fool, a complete fool!” 
and went calmly on my way. Miracle! My words seemed 
completely to reassure the man, and he slung his rifle over 
his shoulder again So as to allow him no time for meditation 
I opened the gate myself; but the man, smitten with a sudden 
sense of duty, demanded the password. I muttered some¬ 
thing or other between my teeth, and he let me pass. There 
was still the wall to be climbed. I walked hurriedly in the 
direction of the guard-house as though I had some order to 
give, then of a sudden I flung myself at the wall, moving 
so rapidly that the third sentry had no time to open fire. 

The sentries on the far side of the moat, and whose beats 
were close under the wall and to the left, did not see me. I 
was over the wall in double quick time and racing for the 
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open country. Behind me I heard the alarm given, the 
clanging of bells, whistles, shouts, the sound of the guard 
turning out and men running. The patrols were out after 
me, but in the darkness I got away from them. 

I guessed that my escape from Fort IX would be immedi¬ 
ately notified by telephone to every railway and police 
station within a very wide area. I had therefore decided 
to take the train at Augsburg, which meant that I would have 
to cover about thirty miles on foot. 

I walked all night, hiding in a little wood at dawn. I 
still had on my German uniform. At about four o’clock in 
the afternoon a band of children began playing near the 
copse where I was hidden, so I threw away my military 
overcoat and left the wood on the far side from them, 
reappearing as an honest civilian. I decided then to take 
the bull by the horns and make for Augsburg in full day¬ 
light by the main road. 

Passing through a village, I came across a band of young¬ 
sters playing at soldiers with wooden rifles and swords. 
Horror on my part, children often being far more suspicious 
than their elders. I thought it might be more imprudent 
to turn back than to go boldly on; and as I passed the little 
group the youngster who was taking the part of commanding 
officer lined up his troop and ordered them to pay me mili¬ 
tary honours as I went by. Had they only known that their 
solemn salute was addressed to an escaped French prisoner! 

I gave them a bright and cheerful “Good-day” and went on 
my way rejoicing. 

I reached Augsburg at nine o’clock in the evening, and 
found that there was no train for Ulm until the next morn¬ 
ing. I wandered about the streets, resting in dark comers 
or empty fields. It was freezing. I was exhausted after 
my miles of forced marching, and had had nothing but a few 
biscuits and a piece of chocolate to eat. The hours seemed 
centuries long. 

At last the train arrived and I took it as far as Memmingen, 
where I arrived at ten o’clock in the morning. There I had 
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to wait until two in the afternoon for another to take me to 
Ulm. I got to my destination at five, and walked about 
until twenty to eight, when I took a train for Sigmaringen, 
situated at about thirty-five miles from the Swiss frontier. 
I arrived at midnight and set out at once on foot. 

I no longer felt tired and walked quickly—perhaps too 
quickly—through the fog. The evening before, in my haste 
to get out of the copse where the children had disturbed me, 
I had thrown away my military overcoat, completely for¬ 
getting that my electric torch was in the pocket of it, so I 
could neither consult my map nor the signposts along the 
way. Trusting to my memory I pushed on, and came to the 
outskirts of a village where was a bridge that I knew to be 
guarded. But I was under the impression that a good 
distance separated the bridge-head from the last houses of 
the village, whereas, in fact, it gave directly on the orchards 
surrounding the place, and the road leading to it was 
bordered on either side with enclosed gardens, making it 
extremely dangerous. It was in fact a veritable rat-trap 
I had walked into. 

Suddenly the figure of a man loomed up in front of me 
out of the fog. I thought at first it was only somebody out 
for a stroll, but the point of a bayonet presented at my 
stomach enlightened me. The soldier at once gave the 
alarm, while a second sentry barred the way behind me. 
There was nothing to be done about it. 

I was questioned at the guard-house of the frontier, and 
stated that I was a Swiss civilian working in Germany, and 
that I had lost my passport and had nothing but Swiss papers 
on me. These I exhibited. They were false papers that 
my sister had procured for me in the name of Antoine Lang, 
professor of drawing at Fribourg. The officer of the guard 
was uncertain and almost convinced, but at last he decided 
to wait for morning before he came to a decision. 

At eight o’clock he sent me, escorted by the sentry who had 
caught me, to the company commander of Mohringen, 
where we arrived at noon. After another interrogation it 
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was decided to take me before the officer in command of 
the frontier at Constance. 

When we changed train at Singen, within four miles of 
the Swiss frontier, I tried to escape by pretending a visit to 
the lavatories; but one of my guardians, not having complete 
faith in me, put his foot in the door to prevent my closing it. 
Hopeless! We arrived at Constance at about nine o’clock, 
and I passed the night in the guard-house of the lake patrol. 

In the morning I was questioned by three guards simul¬ 
taneously, who left nothing to chance. They stripped me, 
and searched me thoroughly, and in so doing they discovered 
a thing which had so far passed unnoticed. My hat was 
made over a straw foundation, covered with a piece of grey 
woollen blanket. They tore off the covering and dis¬ 
closed underneath it its foundation of the only too well- 
known coarse straw of a hat such as was supplied to prisoners. 
They also discovered the narrow red stripes down the seams 
of my regimental trousers. I was completely unmasked. 
It was useless to protest further, so I told a part at least of the 
truth. I admitted being French, but declared that I was a 
non-commissioned officer, the Adjutant-Pilot Reservat, 
whom I knew to have escaped some weeks earlier. I refused 
to say to what camp I belonged, so as to avoid an interview 
with the commandant. I knew very well that my fie would 
not serve me very long, but I tried at all costs to gain time, 
and the essential was to avoid being sent back to Fort IX, 
and in the meantime I might yet manage to get away again. 

My efforts met with litde success. Sent to the civilian 
prison of Constance under the name of Reservat, I was forced 
on the next day to admit my true identity, as the guards of 
the frontier had in the meantime received all particulars 
about me from Ingolstadt. And at the end of four days, 
under the escort of a Feldwebel and a soldier, I took my melan¬ 
choly way back to Fort IX. There I managed to get sent 
to hospital, but found that while I could get in I could not 
for all my efforts get out. A little later I was sent to Strass- 
burg—not in Alsace, but in Eastern Prussia—on the 
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frontier of Poland. I arrived there, after three days of 
travel, on the 28th April. 

On the 2nd May I had another little holiday—eighteen 
days’ confinement in cells for my little escapade on the Swiss 
frontier. But during the preceding two days I had had time 
to get into touch with the officers of the camp who were 
interested in the sport of escaping, particularly with Lieu¬ 
tenant-Observer Blehaut. 


On leaving my cell, Captain Atgers informed me that he 
and several other prisoners were at work on a tunnel; and 
in view of my own modest record as a runaway he invited 
me to join the group and collaborate in its labours in the 
capacity of outpost, the working-parties being already fully 
organized. 

The tunnel started in a room used for Protestant services. 
The trap-door had been cut with such skill that, once in 
place, it was impossible to detect it; and for greater security 
it had been covered over with a carpet. Work was carried 
on with the trap-door closed, and above it was placed a table 
at which sat an officer piously reading the Bible, but holding 
himself in readiness to signal by tapping with his foot on the 
floor in case of danger. It is easy to imagine how unpleasant 
life in the tunnel was. Every ten or twelve minutes the 
air in it had to be renewed by means of a little ventilator, 
made by the prisoners out of pieces of wood. 

In the afternoon of the 5th June 1918 it became evident 
that we would be able to “uncork” our tunnel that very 
night. We were in a state of nervous strain—especially as 
in spite of all our efforts to keep the thing secret an ever- 
increasing number of prisoners got wind of it. One slip, 
one imprudence would be enough. The number of parti¬ 
cipants was also pretty high, Captain Atgers having author¬ 
ized twenty-two officers to try their luck with him. 

We could do nothing before eleven o’clock at night, and 
we were afraid that not all of us would be able to make the 
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trip undetected across the deserted courtyard to the room 
where our tunnel began. On the other hand, we could not 
' leave our room too early because of the frequent roll-calls— 
and twenty-two empty beds could not fail to arouse comment! 
There was another danger too; because of the risk of de¬ 
nunciation we had had to hasten our work and make the 
exit of our tunnel immediately outside the wall of the camp, 
in a brightly lighted spot in plain view of a sentry. My 
chosen companion of the road, Lieutenant Blehaut, and I 
received the numbers xi and 12. 

By half-past midnight the first ten had passed safely and 
five minutes later Blehaut and I were outside in our turn. 

Blehaut had managed, through the intermediary of a 
German, to get into touch with a fisherman of Danzig, who 
was also a smuggler, and who had consented to take us in 
his boat to Sweden. This was an unusual route, but the 
great distance to the Dutch frontier made escape by that way 
more than doubtful. 

Realizing that such a wholesale escape would put the 
Germans on their mettle, and that they would move heaven 
and earth to catch us, we had decided to make the first part 
of our journey on foot, until we were outside the danger 
zone, travelling by night, and through the less populous 
regions. It was June, the nights were short, only four hours 
being dark enough for safety; the other twenty, when we 
had to lie hidden, seemed interminable. Although we 
walked rapidly, we could scarcely do more than twelve 
or thirteen miles a night. 

On the third night we ran into the village of Saint Piet- 
rowicz, a mile and a half to the north of Bischofwerder. 
The place was surrounded by marshes, making it impossible 
to skirt round it, and day was coming. So we let all our 
good resolutions of prudence go to the winds, and with a 
common accord we started boldly down the main street. 
Surely, for once, we might hope to have a little luck! We 
crossed the whole village without trouble; but, alas! from 
the very last house on our left the cry of “Halt!” rang out. 
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We were pinched. 

Blehaut had always declared that if such a contingency 
as the present one should arise he would parley with our 
agressors, or try to occupy their attention in some manner 
or other, in order to gain a few seconds of time so that I 
myself might make good my escape. He argued that, as I 
had been longer in prison than he, I should have the first 
chance of escaping; and now he proceeded to make good his 
extraordinarily generous offer. 

At the order of “Halt!” he turned to the left and walked 
towards the two soldiers, whom we could dimly see in the 
darkness. As for myself I took to my heels. Almost imme¬ 
diately a dog was snapping at my heels, but I kept on going. 
Again came the cry, “Halt! Halt, or I fire!” A shot rang 
out and then another. 

I left the road and ran into what I thought was a field 
of barley, but my eyes had deceived me in the darkness, and 
I found myself on a naked plain that offered not the slightest 
cover. The dog had its teeth well fixed in the calf of my leg. 
I struck at it and it let go, but immediately returned to the 
attack. I shook it off a second and a third time; but in the 
meantime I was unable to run. The soldier, the dog’s 
master, was within three yards of me now, and he levelled 
his rifle at me. In another minute he would fire. I tried 
to argue with him, so that I could profit by a moment’s 
inattention to make off again. But the man knew his 
business and refused to lower his rifle, while I still refused to 
surrender. He was obviously as afraid of me as I was of 
him; he kept shouting to me to keep my distance, and was 
visibly itching to open fire. The scene had its humorous 
side. He quieted down at last and, threatening me with 
his bayonet, made me walk back down the road where 
Lieutenant Blehaut and the other sentry were waiting for us. 

We told them we were French officers, whereupon they 
proceeded to march us off to Bischofwerder, jabbing us from 
time to time with their bayonets in order to discourage any 
idea offlightontheway. Wearrived at Bischofwerder escorted 
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by our two sentries and the dog, where we were far from 
pleasantly received by the Feldwebel in charge of the prison. 
Then, having been told all the gruesome details of our pro¬ 
bable fate, we were thrust into the lock-up to await the next 
day. At noon we were taken out, under the escort of the 
two soldiers of the night before, and one of them found it good 
to make Blehaut carry for him a huge bundle of smuggled 
foodstuffs that he had obtained by illicit means for his own 
personal and private consumption! 

Towards the evening we reached the camp of Preussich 
Holland, between Elbing and Konigsberg. On the way 
we were able to ascertain the formidable impression that had 
been produced on the neighbourhood by the excessive 
number of prisoners who had escaped by the tunnel. All 
the police stations, all the military posts, all the guards 
of the region had been called up, troops of cavalry and bicycle 
units patrolled unceasingly, while aeroplanes flew low down 
over the fields of growing crops. One of these had flown 
directly over us without seeing us. 


The camp of Preussich Holland was composed of wooden 
barracks built about two courtyards, of which one was for 
Russian and French soldiers, the other housing some fifteen 
hundred Russian officers, taken, for the most part, after the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, when they were already demobilized. 

As soon as we arrived we set about looking for a way to 
get out. On the next day we decided to try our luck, with 
the help of some Russian officers. At about midday I called 
to the guard on duty and asked him to take me to the 
lavatories, the windows of which were not barred. I easily 
slid out, and let myself drop to the ground three yards below. 
Then, slipping through the wire fence that divided the camp, 
I made for the block of barracks that the Russian officers 
had pointed out to me. There I rapidly exchanged my 
civilian clothes for a Russian officer’s uniform, and was then 
taken to another barracks, where my costume was again 
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changed. I went from barracks to barracks, so as to spoil 
the scent as well as possible. Finally, I was put into a sort 
of box hollowed out under the planks of the flooring. My 
protectors gave me an overcoat to protect me against the 
damp, a little food, and then shut down the lid on me, 
telling me not to move on any pretext. 

Very soon I heard a noise in the distance, orders shouted in 
German, the sound of running footsteps; the alarm was given 
and the search begun. Then I heard dogs running back 
and forth over the very place where I was hidden. I was 
not reassured! But nothing was discovered, and soon quiet 
reigned once more, 

A Russian officer lifted the lid of my box. “All is well!” 
he said, and shut me into the darkness again. 

I stayed there thirty hours; then I was taken out and put 
for greater safety into another hiding-place. 

What my jailers had not been able to find by searching 
they tried to discover by strategy. The Russians were in 
desperate want of food. Because of the internal condition 
of their country they received no packages from home, and 
their rations in the camp consisted of black bread and a 
little barley soup. Two weeks’ double rations and three 
big loaves of bread were promised to any Russian giving 
information leading to my arrest. Fearing that one of their 
starving soldiers might fall to so great a temptation and 
give me up, the Russian officers redoubled their precautions, 
choosing the most unusual and astonishing hiding-places 
for me. 

But how was I to get out of the camp? The exterior 
guards had been doubled since my disappearance, and I 
would have to wait until the memory of it had somewhat 
dimmed. The date at which I was to join the boat at 
Danzig was still some way off, and I could afford to wait a 
little. So I stayed in hiding, guarded with the most admir¬ 
able faithfulness by my Russian friends. The game was 
earned on for eleven days. Sometimes, to go from one 
hiding-place to another, I crossed the whole camp, but always 
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disguised. One day I met the German commandant him¬ 
self, and saluted him politely, without being recognized. 

On the eleventh day I was ready to try to cross the barbed 
wire, accompanied by a Cossack captain and another officer; 
but the guard was too wideawake that night, and we had to 
put off our attempt until the next night. I slept in the 
Cossack’s room. In the morning two orderlies saw me 
there, and one of them, doubtless tempted beyond his 
strength by the thought of the double rations, denounced me. 
I was sitting at noon in the same barrack-room, sharing the 
more than modest pittance of my friends, when a German 
officer came in, with an interpreter. After a few minutes 
of seeming indifference, he asked several of the Russian 
officers their names; then turning to me, he said, “And what 
is your name?” 

“Skoloff,” I said. 

“Skoloff? Curious! I don’t know of any Skoloff here.” 

Then he made the interpreter question my unhappy self 
in Russian, and I did my best to answer in the same lan¬ 
guage, saying “I don’t understand.” 

Then I turned to the German officer and said, “I don’t 
know where your interpreter learned his Russian, but he 
speaks it extraordinarily badly; he is quite unintelligible. 
Tell him to speak to me in German, will you?” 

My ruse did not succeed very brilliantly. The officer had 
not the slightest doubt as to who I was, and took me to the 
prison of the camp, where I was thoroughly searched— 
happily without result! 

As I still insisted that I was called Skoloff, my accuser 
sent for another officer, the one who had received me when I 
entered the camp, and who recognized me at once. 

Further denial seemed to be useless. So that I should not 
escape them again, the Germans took me out of the camp and 
shut me up in an exterior barracks, in which was quartered 
a guard of eighty men. On the next day I was taken back 
to the camp of Strassburg-Ostpreussen. 

I left at four o’clock, wearing only a thin sweater and a 
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pair of pants, my Russian outfit having been confiscated, 
and I arrived at seven in the evening, worn out and shivering 
with cold, although the month was June. I was questioned 
again, and told that as the cells were all occupied I was to 
spend the night in the guard-house. There was good 
reasons for the cells being overcrowded, since of the twenty- 
two officers who had escaped on the 5th June all had been 
retaken, with the exception of Captain Atgers and a Belgian 
lieutenant, Damery, who had succeeded in reaching the 
frontier. 

After spending twenty-one hours in the guard-house I was 
put in a cell. I only remained there a week, for on the 30th 
June all the twenty of us who had been retaken were sent 
together to the camp of Strohen (Hanover). Having no 
civilian clothing, maps or German money, I could not try 
to escape on the way. 

As soon as I reached Strohen, on the 2nd July, I set about 
laying in a new civilian wardrobe. Lieutenant Bruno cut 
out a jacket for me from a blue overcoat, and for several 
weeks I became a dressmaker, plying my needle industriously. 
Then came twenty-three days of cells, that I still owed for 
my previous misbehaviour. 

During this time my crowd from Strassburg, reinforced 
by a few other friends, had started to dig two tunnels. 
Captain Duval, who had escaped from Maubeuge in 1914, 
and who, since his recapture, had added four more attempts 
to his list, was in charge of one of the tunnels. He kept a 
place open for me in his working party until I should come 
out of prison on the 2nd August. 

But the suspicions of the Germans had been aroused; and 
on the very morning of my release they began digging a deep 
trench around the whole camp, on the outside of the barbed 
wire—the classical method for detecting tunnels. By 
eleven o’clock both the tunnels had been unearthed. In the 
afternoon Captain Duval and Lieutenent Gueringer crawled 
along one of the tunnels, and, taking advantage of a moment’s 
inattention on the part .of the sentry, bolted like rabbits 
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under his very nose, through the hole the Germans themselves 
had made in breaking through. Both made a good get- 
' away, but unfortunately Captain Duval was retaken. 

On the 19th August almost all the officers of the camp of 
Strohen were taken by rail to the camp of Burg. I did my 
best to escape on the way, but we were too closely watched. 
But on arriving at Burg I managed to smuggle all my 
escaper’s outfit in with me. 


The camp at Burg had a double enclosure, two barbed- 
wire fences with a ditch between them. At night the place 
was a blaze of electric light. Around the camp on the out¬ 
side were posted twenty-four sentries, and on the inside a 
patrol with dogs watched all night. It was a saying through¬ 
out all the prison camps of Germany, “Nobody ever escapes 
from Burg”; and experience had justified the saying. 

I would have to do some careful planning. Fortunately 
chance showed me a way almost at once. Bringing all 
my hard-won personal experience into play, I inspected the 
organization of the place minutely, and in so doing I dis¬ 
covered that the rubbish of the place was taken out in a two- 
horse cart, escorted by the driver and two men with shovels, 
and watched by an armed guard from the moment of its 
arrival until its departure. For several days I followed the 
cart back and forth about the camp. One day I happened 
to look closely at one of the civilian workmen who came with 
it, and he gave me a quick smile. I replied to him and 
signed to him to try to come and speak to me. A little 
later he complained of a violent stomach-ache to the sentry, 
who was foolish enough to let him go. I at once joined him 
and spoke to him in German. I learned in a few hasty 
sentences that he was an old Polish soldier who had been 
wounded in the knee, evacuated, and was now a civilian 
prisoner. Risking everything, I proposed to him to hide 
me in the garbage-cart, which was emptied, unguarded, 
in a field at some distance from the camp. I gave my Pole a 
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few biscuits, and promised him a hundred marks if I were 
successful. 

But the thing was not so easy as all that. The cart 
entered the camp, emptied a first dust-bin placed in a court 
that was infested with Germans, and then a second placed 
near a sentry-box—with a sentry in it. After that it left 
the camp. 

My first care was to make myself a kind of dust-cover, 
to protect my precious civilian clothes from the dirt, and to 
prepare a week-end bag small enough to allow me to jump 
easily into the cart with it, should we be able to distract 
the sentry’s attention. I had to find a hiding-place at both 
the places where the cart stopped to load, so that I could 
change my clothes at a moment’s notice. I chose the entry 
of the corridor leading to the prisoners’ theatre, which was 
within ten yards of the first stopping-place, and for the 
second the room of a barracks that was very close by. 

The cart came at very irregular intervals, so that I had 
to be incessantly on the watch, and keep all my materials 
always under my clothing. The constant strain did my 
nerves no good. 

At last, at ten o’clock in the morning on the 3rd September, 
my chance came. The cart was loading up at its first port 
of call, and the sentry left it for a few minutes. I leaped out 
of my uniform and got ready; and although there were 
several Germans in the neighbourhood nobody saw me. 

I found a lot of cut grass in the cart, and wrapped it 
about my head and shoulders as well as I could, so as to 
protect myself from the garbage. The two Poles who were 
loading the cart covered me up conscientiously, and little 
by litde the pile of cinders, stones, broken china and other 
rubbish rose above me in a reassuring but nauseating 
fashion. I managed to keep an air-hole open, so that while 
my legs were crushed under an ever-increasing weight my 
head was fairly free and I could breathe a bit. At last the 
work was finished, the cart loaded, and ready to drive away 
as soon as the horses were brought back and harnessed to. 
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Alas for the best laid plan of this man! For the very first 
time the horses were not immediately forthcoming. The 
Poles and the sentry went away. Then I heard nothing, 
except the footsteps of some of my fellow-prisoners strolling 
about the court, all unaware of my presence. The horses 
must be in use elsewhere, but for how long? I must hang 
on as long as possible, but the position was not an agreeable 
one. 

An hour passed, bearable but unpleasant. But little by 
little the crushing weight on my legs became unbearable. 
Lieutenant Blehaut, who had been with me since Strassburg 
and was the only man I had taken into my confidence, 
strolled by from time to time to ask me if I was still all right. 
Towards noon, I had to tell him to fetch an orderly we could 
trust, and ask him to climb up on the cart as though he were 
working there and try to ease my position for me. A soldier, 
David, agreed to do this, although he risked a long term of 
imprisonment if he should be caught trying to help me. 
But he saw immediately that he could not do anything for 
me without at least partially emptying the cart. He never¬ 
theless tried his best to shift the weight off me a little, but 
the result was not what I had hoped, for when the released 
blood began to circulate again through my crushed legs the 
pain was so great that I was afraid I should faint if I had to 
stay there. I told David to fetch two or three friends and 
openly unload the cart, without trying to conceal their 
activities. If any German questioned them they were to say 
that they had lost some money in the garbage and were 
looking for it. 

I only took this decision when it became quite obvious 
that I could not stay in the cart much longer without being 
suffocated, and that all that was left to do was to try to get 
out of it without being seen. I was anxious to do this not 
to avoid a few days in the cells—I was well hardened to 
that, having already passed one hundred and four days there 
—but in order to save my civilian clothing, my maps and 
money, and so be in a position to have another try for it at 
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the first opportunity. But it seemed nearly impossible that 
such a delicate operation could be carried out unnoticed 
in the middle of a crowded courtyard. And indeed it was 
not possible 5 for no sooner had the three orderlies set to 
work to unbury me than a German came up and asked them 
what they were doing. David answered as I had told him, 
and the man accepted his explanation and went away. 

As for myself, it was high time that I was disinterred, for 
the pain had become so intense that I was afraid of betraying 
myself by crying out. My rescuers worked as fast as they 
could, but there was a thickness of over a yard of debris over 
me, and it took time to move it all. 

A second German soldier came and demanded explan¬ 
ations. He was not so easily satisfied as the first, but in the 
end he went away. Then the camp gatekeeper himself 
came up, and reprimanded the orderlies sharply, but they 
kept their heads and repeated their little story for the third 
time. But this time the tailboard of the cart had been taken 
out, and the German came to have a look inside. The whole 
upper part of my body and my head had already been dug 
out, and were in consequence perfectly visible. I kept 
rigidly still, waiting to see what would happen, and sure 
that I was discovered. I could see the German, and he 
could see me perfectly well, but I was so thoroughly cam¬ 
ouflaged with garbage that he did not identify me as 
being a human being. He went away as he had come, 
instructing the orderlies to leave everything tidy when they 
had finished. 

And now came the most difficult part of all: to slip out of 
the cart and get unseen into the barracks opposite. It was 
only ten yards distant, but ten yards is a long way to go 
without attracting attention when one is a walking garbage- 
heap. I slid to the end of the cart, waiting for the signal to 
go. When it came I found that my legs were so paralysed 
that I had great difficulty in getting on to my feet, but never¬ 
theless I succeeded in reaching my destination, where my 
friends took care of me and helped me to undress. It took 
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a thorough scraping to make me look like a human being 
again. 

As I had not been caught red-handed there was no reason 
why I should not try the same trick again, provided the sus¬ 
picions of the Germans had not been aroused. But in any 
case I would have to wait a bit, and in the meantime I 
tried to get into the good graces of a sentry, and continued 
to observe the comings and goings of the garbage-cart. 
After my last attempt the cart had not left the camp all 
night; so I would have to lay my plans more carefully in the 
future. During the whole of September and October I 
waited for my opportunity. 

I decided, in agreement with my two Poles, that, instead 
of getting into the cart while it was being filled, they should 
arrange the load in such a fashion as to leave an empty 
space at the end of it for me, and as soon as I was in they 
would throw a pile of old newspapers over me, so that I 
would be hidden without being crushed. But unforeseen 
circumstances put a stop to this plan. 

But, nevertheless, I clung to my determination to escape in 
some way or other; the idea was never for an instant out 
of my head. But yet, after two years of constant efforts, I 
felt that my nerves would not stand much more, and my 
physical strength was giving out too. I had no idea that 
the war was nearly over, and I began to ask myself if I 
could carry on much longer. I felt that I must succeed at 
once or not at all. 

The idea became such an obsession with me that I am 
sure my friends began to think that I had lost my mind. I 
realized then, and I realize now, that I behaved as though I 
had. 

At last, at three in the afternoon of the 27th October, the 
propitious moment seemed to have arrived. The cart was 
picking up its second load before the barracks; the sentry, 
in his box, seemed to be a bit absent-minded, and I saw the 
two horses being brought back to be harnessed to their load. 
I came down from my observation-post, and took off my 
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uniform that I was wearing over my “escaping-clotb.es.” 
I jumped into the cart and crouched down, my heart 
beating a tattoo against my ribs. Ten minutes passed and 
then one of my friends whispered to me, “No luck! The 
horses have just been harnessed to another cart and are being 
taken away.” 

I swore savagely but silently. Curse the luck! But 
perhaps the horses would come back. Hadn’t I better 
hold on a bit? I waited, while dust-bin after dust-bin was 
emptied over me. Night came and the horses had not been 
brought back. So, with the help of Lieutenant Blehaut, 
I reluctantly left my chariot. I was again lucky enough to 
escape being seen; but I had failed once more, and even 
my good fortune in not being caught could not deaden my 
disappointment. 


I then turned all my attentions towards another plan that I 
had been meditating for the past month. It was a fairly 
risky one, entailing the climbing of the enclosure, and since 
the beginning of the war, out of the constant population of 
seven hundred officers and three hundred men that were 
confined at Burg, only three, a Belgian and two Russians, 
had succeeded in climbing the enclosure, and of these one 
Russian was killed while making the attempt, the other 
wounded, and the Belgian taken by the sentry. 

There were two enclosures around the camp, separated 
by a ditch. During the first days I had noticed that this 
ditch, intended to be an obstacle to flight, might be turned 
into an aid. It was divided at regular intervals by walls 
of earth, perpendicular to the ditch itself, and reaching 
to the same height as its banks. These walls had been 
obtained by leaving pieces of ground a yard broad untouched 
while digging the ditch, which in consequence presented the 
appearance of a series of basins about a yard and a half deep 
six long and three wide, so that a man lying on his stomach 
in one of them would be invisible to the sentry on the far 
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side of the second enclosure, which, like the first, was com¬ 
posed of a meshwork of barbed wire. Each mesh formed 
a rectangle six and a half inches by seventeen and a half, 
barely enough to allow the passage of a human body. But 
I had the idea of enlarging the meshes by straining apart the 
strands of wire and fixing them by means of iron hooks to 
the strands immediately above and below. These I could 
remove after I had passed through the first enclosure and 
use again on the second. A friend of mine—a clever 
worker in iron—made them for me. But there was still 
another important detail to be overcome: the lower strand 
of wire would have to support the whole weight of my body 
while I was crawling through, and in consequence its spikes 
would dig into me and tear my precious civilian clothes to 
ribbons. The remedy for this was not far to seek: a blanket, 
folded in eight, would make a cushion thick enough to protect 
me from more than superficial scratches. 

Then there still remained the question of my costume. On 
the one hand, the brilliant electric fighting demanded 
neutral-coloured garments, as much the same tone as the 
ground as possible; and on the other, if I wore my “escaping 
clothes,” I would risk tearing them so badly, in spite of my 
blanket, as to make them unwearable. So out of an old 
pair of Russian soldier’s trousers and a sweater, I made a 
sort of dirt-coloured overall, and wrapped my civilian clothes 
in a package of the same colour, small enough to pass easily 
between the meshes of barbed wire. 

I was ready. The only thing that remained was to try to 
obtain the neutrality of a sentry. This caused me long and 
difficult negotiations, on the details of which I need not linger 
here. In my case, by the 27th October, the day of my 
escape, I was fairly certain that out of the three sentries 
who guarded the side of the camp, about one hundred and 
fifty yards long, from which I intended to leave, one at least 
would be less dangerous to me than the rest. But there still 
remained the other two. My task then was to crawl 
through two barbed-wire fences in a full blaze of fight, and 
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within seventy-five yards of a sentry. Actually I passed much 
closer. 

I asked two trustworthy friends of mine, Lieutenants 
Levavasseur and Blehaut—always he!—to help me through 
the first fence, pushing me by the legs, while two others 
removed the iron hooks behind me. A Belgian, Lieutenant 
Houdemont, agreed to keep watch. 

At six o’clock in the evening I started watching the sen¬ 
tries, waiting for the opportune moment. The time passed 
slowly, A German officer came by, and I had to snatch 
away my blanket, already laid across the barbed wire. An 
hour went by. Then at last the time came. My two friends 
pushed me through 'the first barbed-wire fence. At that 
moment I felt such fear as I had never experienced during 
my two years at the front, and had I hesitated even for an 
instant I would never have gone forward. Anybody who 
has gone through the experience knows what a tremendous 
effort of the will is required to surmount the terror of that 
one first critical moment. 

Before me the ditch was inundated with light. To the 
right and left were sentries, so close that I could see the 
colour of their moustaches. Only the neutral tint of my 
clothing and my absolute immobility saved me from being 
spotted at once. As soon as the two guards turned their 
backs I let myself slide to the bottom of one of the basins 
of the ditch. Outside nothing stirred. I crawled care¬ 
fully up the farther side of the basin and looked cautiously 
out. Everything was all right. I crouched against the 
second barbed-wire fence, making myself as small as possible, 
while I put my iron hooks into place. Then I laid my 
blanket over the lower strand of barbed wire and crawled 
through, but not without tearing myself badly, as the meshes 
of the second fence were smaller than those of the first. It 
was fortunate that I had my “escaping costume” in a bag 
instead of on my back! 

I was through! Before me was the sentries’ beat, and 
beyond that nothing but fields and the welcome darkness. 
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Crouched against the fence, but on the outside this time, I 
watched the movements of the sentries. Then, when the 
moment came, I leaped to my feet and dashed across the 
path of their beat. I was away and unseen, and I had 
some reason to congratulate myself, for the escape had suc¬ 
ceeded beyond my wildest hopes—the first of its hind to be 
made from the camp of Burg. 

Knowing that the alarm might be given immediately— 
although in fact it was not—I started off at once on foot for 
the station of Magdeburg, twenty miles distant. 

After going a few miles I stopped in a little wood near the 
railway line and changed my torn clothes for my real 
“escaping costume,” a navy blue suit and a green hat. 

I walked across the fields for about an hour, managing 
in the meantime to stumble into a muddy stream that I had 
not seen in the darkness. That accident worried me all 
night, and it was only at daybreak that I was able to assure 
myself that my trousers had not suffered too greatly from 
their bath. Had they been too badly soiled it would have 
been impossible to take the train. 

I arrived at Magdeburg at about midnight and made 
straight for the station. I had no map of the town and asked 
my way of two women. When I reached it, it was to find 
that there was no train in the direction I wanted before five 
in the morning, so all the rest of the night I wandered about 
the streets of the town. 

At five o’clock I took a fourth-class ticket for Brunswick. 
I had no trouble, and reached my destination at eight. 
There I went into the lavatories for a clean-up, under the 
watchful gaze of the good lady in charge of the place. I 
hurried as much as I could, and then took refuge in a huge 
public garden, fortunately nearly deserted, where I was able 
to sew in a sleeve of my coat that was nearly torn out. At 
noon I took another train for Hanover, where I arrived 
at four o’clock, and a quarter of an hour later I'left for 
Dusseldorf. 

So far everything had gone smoothly, but from now on 
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life was to be a little more exciting. At about six o’clock 
a young man got into my carriage and asked me a question 
that I didn’t understand. I answered as unpleasantly as I 
could, “I don’t know.” The man looked at me in astonish¬ 
ment and repeated his question. I gave him the same 
answer, as rudely as I knew how. He did not insist and 
addressed himself to another traveller. I waited a few 
minutes, and then, taking advantage of a stop at a station, 
I got out and found a carriage at the other end of the train, 
in which the lights were out of order. 

But I soon heard a fellow-passenger move in the darkness, 
and he too spoke to me. But fortunately this time I under¬ 
stood what was said to me. He asked for a match, which 
I gave him. But that did not stop the flow of his conversa¬ 
tion, and in a short time he had told me his whole family 
history. He was a railway mechanic. I told him I was a 
draughtsman in a war-factory, and when he learned that I 
too was going to Dusseldorf he was delighted. He was bent 
on my going to his hotel with him, and said, “You’ll see, 
we’ll be able to get a good dinner there when we arrive. 
They know me well, and they’ll give us anything we like 
without bothering about food-cards.” 

It seemed to be impossible to shake this fellow off. I told 
him that my family was meeting me at the station, but in 
vain. When we arrived I rushed headlong into the crowd, 
calling out to my companion that I could see my relatives, 
waving wildly in their supposed direction, and at last I 
managed to lose him. 

From half-past eleven at night until four in the morning 
I wandered about Dusseldorf, waiting for my train for 
Cologne. I arrived there at six, remained only half an hour, 
and, at dawn, was on my way to Aix-la-Chapelle, the last 
stage of njy journey, which I reached at nine in the 
morning. 

I walked about the town all the morning, visiting church 
after church to avoid too curious eyes. Towards noon I took 
the Promenade ot Bellevue in the northern part of Aix. 
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This promenade runs through a fairly large wood, from 
whence it is possible to see as far as the frontier, about four 
and a half miles away. There I made out my route for the 
night. I also ate a few biscuits and some chocolate, the 
only food I had taken since my escape. Then, going to a 
view-point on a little hill, I took advantage of my solitude 
to get out my map and compare it with the country that lay 
before me. I became much too absorbed in my work, for 
when I lifted my head I saw a German officer standing 
within thirty paces of me and watching me with much 
curiosity. 

A critical moment! Keeping as calm as I could, I looked 
at him indifferently, and went back to the study of my map; 
then, folding it up carelessly and putting it away, I took a 
German newspaper out of my pocket and began to read it 
diligently. Presently I got up and began to stroll slowly in 
the opposite direction to the officer. He followed me. I 
towed him thus in my wake up and down lonely paths for 
a quarter of an hour, making numerous twists and turns so 
as to be able to see if he were still after me without having 
to look over my shoulder. Alas, he was, and he was becoming 
really dangerous. 

What should I do? Seeing a clump of bushes I went 
towards them and managed to hide behind them for a 
moment, then I grasped the opportunity to make off at top 
speed through the woods. I had at last managed to lose 
my officer, but he might well give the alarm at Aix. Would 
it be prudent for me to go back to the town? 

I decided to go towards the frontier. Dressed as I was, 
and in the daytime, I could move about with but little 
danger to within a mile of my dreamed-of goal, while at 
night the roads would be well guarded and dangerous. 

I followed the road to Richterich for a couple of miles 
without mishap. Then I passed a detachment of some thirty 
soldiers in field-uniform who had just been relieved from 
duty on the frontier. Behind them marched a non-com¬ 
missioned officer who scrutinised me closely, and I could feel 
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that he turned to look after me, but I kept on my way. 
A little farther along I saw another similar group, standing 
at the foot of a viaduct, so, thinking that prudence was the 
better part of valour, I turned back in the direction of Aix. 
A few minutes later, at a tram halt, I saw the same non- 
com. who had previously looked after me with so much 
curiosity. I saw that he too recognised me, so I went up 
to him boldly and asked him if the tram had already passed. 
“About five minutes ago,” he answered. “Well,” I said, 
“it can’t be helped. I shall have to go back to Aix on foot.” 
The man seemed to be quite reassured and let me go on 
my way unhindered. I went back as far as the Western 
Station then took a road leading to the village of Seffen. 

What with the fine weather the fields were full of peasants 
and farmers, who looked with some astonishment at the 
well-dressed civilian walking along their little road within 
three or four miles of the frontier. Many of them stopped 
in their work to stare after me. 

The situation was dangerous. In order to quiet their 
suspicions, I walked slowly, reading my newspaper and 
admiring the country-side, and from time to time sitting 
down on a bank or a milestone. Little by little I drew 
near to a little wood situated on the hill of Laurensberg, 
only a little over half a mile from the frontier. There I 
hoped to be able to hide until nightfall. 

I was within five hundred yards of it, sitting by the road¬ 
side deep in my newspaper, when I heard the galloping of 
a horse. The rider was coming towards me at top speed. 
Was I taken? The horseman pulled up his mount before 
me, and I called to him in my best German, “Good evening! 
Where are you off to in such a hurry?” 

He was rather taken aback and looked at me in silence 
for a moment, then answered, “I am going to inspect the 
Russian prisoners working over there.” 

Obviously he was lying. Without giving him time for 

reflection I asked, “Are you a farmer of Laurensberg?” 
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“For myself, I am taking advantage of the fine weather 
for a stroll. I live at Aix-la-Chapelle.” 

Little by little his suspicions fell. We discussed the labour 
question, and then the German went off, perhaps only half 
reassured, for he must have found my presence suspicious, 
but not certain enough to dare to ask to see my papers. I 
gave a sigh of relief. But were my troubles over? 

I must in some way manage to get into the little wood 
and hide there. But how? There were groups of peasants 
dotted all over the neighbouring fields, and they would be 
there for some time to come, for it was only four o’clock. 

Presently a nun and a little girl came walking from the 
direction of the village, and when they had come up to me 
I raised my hat to the nun and remarked on the state of the 
weather. Then, “Where are you going?” I asked. 

“We are taking some food to a labourer who is working 
near the woods,” she said. What a windfall! I got up and 
walked with her to the top of the hill where the peasant was 
working. Then I told her the same tale I had told the horse¬ 
man, adding that I thought I would walk on a little farther. 
I went and sat for a bit on the outskirts of the wood, and 
presently went a little way into it to see if the Germans in 
the neighbourhood would make any objections. I came out 
after a few minutes, but nobody seemed to bother about me. 
I sat down again for a little and then went boldly into the 
wood, where I searched out the densest thicket I could find 
and, trying to ignore the thorns, lay down inside it. I had 
only to wait for darkness now. At eight o’clock I put on 
the neutral-coloured garment that I had worn for my escape 
from the camp. 


Between myself and the Dutch frontier there was little 
over half a mile of meadowland, sloping gently towards the 
north-west. In that zone there was a continuous movement 
of reliefs and patrols. A cordon of sentries, spaced at in¬ 
tervals of one hundred or one hundred and fifty yards, was 
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placed along a little path a few yards on this side of the 
frontier. The meadows were bounded on the north by a 
railway line running east and west, and on the south by a 
road parallel with the line. There could then be no possi¬ 
bility of error. Furthermore, I had a regulation French 
luminous compass and a map of 50,000™°, which in any 
case I knew by heart. 

The edge of the wood on the frontier side was lined with a 
barrier of barbed wire, arranged in such a fashion as to 
give the alarm if it were touched, even lightly. I tried to 
circle round it, but found that it would take too much time. 
The night was not dark, and I had to go forward crawling 
on my stomach. Finally, when I had at last managed to 
get into the meadow by climbing over the hedge, I fell into 
a herd of calves that were lying down below the hedge. 
Frightened by my sudden advent in their midst they dashed 
away. I kept perfectly still for a moment, thinking that their 
precipitate flight would betray my presence. Then I realised 
that they were running in the direction that I wanted to 
take, towards the frontier. An idea came to me: Why 
should I not be a calf myself? Immediately I dropped on 
all-fours and with great energy, but very little grace, lum¬ 
bered off in the midst of them. In this fashion I gained 
three or four hundred yards in a very few minutes, a distance 
that it might have taken me an hour to crawl on my stomach. 
Then I climbed over the hedge on the far side of the meadow, 
and found myself in a ploughed field. 

I heard footsteps approaching, and presently nine soldiers 
came towards me, following the little path. I froze into 
absolute immobility, and the patrol passed within twenty 
yards without seeing me, and after waiting a little I started 
crawling forward again. I heard someone talking German 
on my right, and turned to the left. Was it one of the cordon 
of sentries or an advanced guard? I had been crawling on 
my stomach for an hour and a half now—surely I must have 
crossed the dreamed-of line by this time? So far I had been 
moving north-east-by-east, but now I decided to strike due 
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north in order to try to find the railway line. I came 
upon it in a few minutes, and noticed that it ran towards 
the north-west and that it was raised on an embankment, 
while along the whole of its course through Germany it ran 
through cuttings and due west. I must be in Holland! 
There were two houses close by, both of them lighted. I 
went towards the first one, and when I was within a yard 
of it a man, hidden on the porch, suddenly called out to me— 
in German! Consternation! 

“Have you got the word?” he asked me. 

My heart went down into my boots. 

“The word?” I said. “Well, no, I haven’t.” 

“What? What? What do you mean?” he literally 
shrieked at me. 

I didn’t wait to argue the matter, but ran like a rabbit 
into the darkness. The man did not pursue me. He must 
have been a smuggler waiting for his German accomplices 
to come and get his packages, and who, on finding that I 
had not the password of his band, shouted at the top of his 
voice in order to warn the people inside the house to hide 
their illegal goods. He had doubtless taken me for a Dutch 
customs officer. 

I then went towards the second house, and listened for a 
long time at the door. Two men and a woman were talking 
in a language I couldn’t understand. I knocked, ready to 
fly at a minute’s notice, and asked in German, keeping my 
foot prudently on the doorstep the while, “Am I in Germany 
or in Holland?” 

The answer that I got was the most charming music that 
has ever fallen upon my ears; I listened to it voluptuously. 
It was a young woman with a baby in her arms who spoke. 
“You are in Holland, of course,” she said; “in the village of 
Bocholz.” 

Thus at ten o’clock on the night of the 29 th October 1918, 
after twenty-five months of efforts and eight unsuccessful 
attempts at escape, the ninth was crowned with success. 
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OUT OF BONDAGE 

by 

HAROLD B. WILLIS 

Harold B. Willis, an American citizen, volunteered for service 
with the French Army, and on March ist igi 7 entered the famous 
“Lafayette” Air Squadron as pilot. He had already served six 
months in an Ambulance Corps. In August of the same year, 
after five months in the Air Force, his Spad was brought down in 
a fight with two enemy ’planes which attacked the bombing 
machines he was escorting. He was brought down on the 17th 
August 1917, in the neighbourhood of Dun-sur-Meuse, behind 
the enemy lines. Taken prisoner, he eventually succeeded in 
escaping with a fellow-countryman, Lieutenant Isaacs, of the 
U.S. Navy, who was in the U.S.S. President Lincoln when she was 
torpedoed in May 1918 off the French coast. He was taken 
prisoner by the submarine. 

Lieutenant Willis was awarded the Croix de Guerre for his 
exploits in the air. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

The original story was taken down irom Lieutenant Willis 
some years after his escape. It had already been taken down 
by Mr. Carl P. Dennett immediately after the escape. I have 
incorporated some of Mr. Dennett’s material, with his kind 
permission, printed in his Prisoners of the Great War, in the longer 
story. 
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O N the 17th August 1917 I was acting as escort to a 
group of bombing planes when two enemy machines 
drove down on us and attacked my convoy. I was 
flying a Spad monoplane, a chaser machine. I fought the 
enemy planes off to the best of my ability, but before very 
long their fire put my motor out of commission and the 
machine began to dive. As I neared the ground, I had for 
a second the idea of nose-diving and burying myself with 
my ’plane; but, seeing a wood, I instinctively cleared it, 
and landed on the top of a little hill. One of the German 
pilots, flying over me, waved his hand and landed close to 
me, followed by his comrades. They greeted me very 
politely. They were young men perfectly correct in their 
manners. 

My plane was completely wrecked: thirty bullets in the 
fuselage, the motor and the radiator, half the cables cut 
through, the wings riddled. And so finished the career of a 
machine that had served me for many months. 

I was glad that I was in the hands of the aviation officers, 
as we had a certain sense of camaraderie, of which there was 
never any among the other troops. They took me to their 
camp and gave me lunch. There I waited for an automobile 
which took me to the fortress of Montmedy. 


I had always thought out the possibilities of being killed 
or wounded, but never of being captured, so I was un¬ 
prepared. I was only wearing a couple of sweaters and had 
no tunic and no money. I must confess that, when I found 
myself alone in my cell, I burst into tears like a child. 

The first three days were terrible. It is at such times 
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that one is sorry to be alive, especially on waking in the 
morning. Asleep, one dreams of one’s country and of the 
front, and of one’s friends. But when one is face to 
face with the reality, without hope, without news, it is 
terrible. 

At first the Germans tried to get information out of me. 
I was put with a number of French officers, among whom 
were some spies. Then I was sent to the famous “micro¬ 
phone hotel” at Karlsruhe. We had often heard of this 
hotel in the Lafayette Escadrille and so did little talking of 
military matters, knowing that every word was being trans¬ 
mitted by dictaphones to German listeners. 

French and British officers were put in the same room 
with me in order that we might talk together, but we were 
all “wise” and talked about everything except the war. 
Underneath the tables in these rooms we found notices in 
all languages from other prisoners who had been placed in 
the rooms, warning us of the presence of dictaphones. 

Lieutenant Savage, a French officer, found two micro¬ 
phones under the wall-paper. He pulled the microphones 
out, wire and all. Immediately the listeners came rushing 
in in a furious rage and Lieutenant Savage was severely 
punished. 

Next, I was sent to the aviation distribution camp at 
Landshut, Bavaria. There I was subjected to a very severe 
search. My skin, mouth, ears and hair were minutely 
examined. Acids were poured on my body to bring out 
suspected secret communications in invisible ink. My shoes 
and clothing were taken to pieces. Even the Croix de 
Guerre on my tunic was ripped off. A map and compass 
which I had were taken away from me. 

At Landshut I was quarandned for a month and inocu¬ 
lated against cholera, typhoid and scarlet fever. There I 
was visited by an alleged Luxembourg count who claimed 
to represent the Red Cross. He offered to lend me money 
and evinced an unusual curiosity about the front. We had 
received warning about him while still fighting with the 
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Lafayette Escadrille, and when he called we laughed in his 
face. 

After my stay at Landshut I was sent to Giitersloh, which 
is about one hundred kilometres from the Dutch frontier. 
During my stay in Bavaria I observed that all the German 
States did not suffer the same privations. In some the people 
were well fed and in others nearly starving. At Giitersloh 
we were reasonably well fed and had meat, enough bread 
and, in addition, beer. 

I was the first American to arrive at Giitersloh, where 
there were about six hundred French and twelve hundred 
Russians. Every one was very kind to me and gave me food 
and clothing. The clothing I badly needed at the time. My 
stay at Giitersloh was the pleasantest in any of the many 
prison camps where I was imprisoned. 


But from the beginning I had only one idea—to escape. 
All my time I spent in thinking out plans, in collecting and 
hiding provisions and getting information. One of the 
French prisoners had a model of a map hidden in the sole 
of a boot. While the Frenchman kept watch for me I 
copied the map laboriously. I made every preparation I 
could so as to be ready for the first chance. 

Suddenly the French were all ordered to leave the camp 
en masse. As I was in the French Army I was moved with 
them. We were taken to a military caserne at Eutin, 
Holstein, north of Lubeck, as a reprisal for something the 
French had done to their German prisoners. 

Here we were severely treated. Our exercise was limited 
to half the courtyard of the caserne. We were crowded into 
rooms without electric light or illumination, and where there 
was no provision for cooking our own food. To cap our 
misery, the parcels which we had been receiving from France 
were stopped early in December. 

I and a man with whom I had chummed up saved a tin 
of corned beef during the whole month of December and on 
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Christmas Day made a fine dinner out ofit. At the beginning 
of the new year things became worse. The full reprisal 
programme was enforced. All water was cut off at nine 
a.m., and we were permitted to have a fire for only two hours 
daily. The number of officers in a room was doubled and 
beds were superimposed in three tiers. Study classes, music 
and athletics were forbidden. The electric lights which they 
had given us in the first weeks of January were extinguished 
at eight p.m., and we were forced to go to bed at that hour. 
We were not permitted to walk in the corridors. 

This only made us all the more determined to escape. 
We collected a party of nine and made all arrangements for 
short-circuiting the electric lights, and during the day spent 
our time copying maps. In February some parcels from the 
Red Cross were given us, so that we were able to save up 
enough food for our trip. We made our attempt to escape 
in the middle of March. 

Twelve French officers volunteered to help us out by 
putting the electric light system out of order and by dis¬ 
tracting the guards. We also made false keys to the doors 
going out of our building, and made metal keys from plaster 
moulds. 

The night of the attempt to escape came. We got out of 
the buildings unobserved by the inner guards and grouped 
ourselves behind the first wall. At a given signal the power¬ 
ful lighting system was put out of commission as planned. 
Unfortunately, one of the men of the escaping team had 
shown himself to the exterior guard a second before the 
lights were put out. The alarm was given, and when we 
arrived at the outer barbed wire the guards were ready for 
us. Three of the team were captured and disappeared. We 
did not see them again. Three others succeeded in getting 
out, but were recaptured and brought back to our building. 
I got back without being seen. 

Shortly after this I was sent to the small camp of Bad 
Stuer in Mecklenburg. 

At Bad Stuer conditions were much less rigorous than at 
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other German prison camps. In fact they were quite ex¬ 
ceptional. We were allowed to walk where we wished in 
the morning and evening, as well as to take a plunge in the 
lake in front of the camp before breakfast and in the middle 
of the afternoon. In June we were permitted to buy fishing- 
licences and to fish in the evening in the lake. I soon got 
myself very fit, and the freedom of the life made it possible 
for me to collect all I needed for escape. 

On July ist I was given two hours’ notice to pack up for 
the prison camp at Villingen, where there were American 
prisoners. 

Imagine my delight in seeing Americans again after being 
deprived of American news or American gossip, after more 
than a year in prison camps with soldiers of other nationalities. 

Compared with other officers’ camps in Germany, Villin¬ 
gen ranked decidedly low. We were confined in a small sort 
of pen of huts where one could not see out. The barracks in 
which we were confined surrounded an inner pen. 

But the camp, though badly organised, was on the edge 
of the Schwarzwald, and the nearest camp in all Germany 
to the Swiss frontier. I should not get such a chance again 
so I determined to escape as soon as possible. 


My first try was planned at one end of the camp where 
I found the barbed wire was weak, but some Bolshevik 
Russians in the camp overheard others talking about my 
plans and gave me away. The day before I was off the 
interior guard was doubled and a new wire fence was 
constructed at the place I had intended to use. 

I had chummed up with a Lieutenant Isaacs, a naval 
officer who had been captured when his ship was sunk by a 
submarine off the French coast. 

He was the leader of all the escapes organised in the camp. 
He and I planned to escape on a technicality in our word of 
honour pass-books. We were allowed at fixed hours to take 
a walk around the camp. Each time we went for this walk 
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we had to sign a pass-book giving our word of honour we 
would not try to escape until we returned. Had we tried 
to escape after that we should have been shot by court 
martial, and even if we had escaped into France or Switzer¬ 
land we should probably have been handed back to the 
Germans. 

With a magnifying glass and some smuggled ink we altered 
the wording of our books and of the seal which we made to 
read: “We intend to escape. We do not give our word of 
honour.” We planned to sign this forged book and to 
escape, but before we could utilise the idea a Russian officer 
forestalled us and escaped two days before we were ready. 

Next we attempted to break jail by making false keys 
to open doors which would put us in between the inner and 
outer defences. We tried to'make a plaster cast and to 
construct some brass keys, but we failed. 


We had by now collected round us a number of American 
aviation officers as keen as ourselves to escape, and we had 
made our plans. We had divided up into teams. Four 
teams were to escape at the same time, all consisting of 
Americans, and two teams of French and Russians were to 
help us, but make no attempt themselves to get away. 

In preparation, Isaacs cut through the bars in the windows 
in the various rooms and constructed three bridges, made 
out of pine boards taken from the cases of food sent us by the 
Red Cross. The bridges were very flimsy affairs, but were 
to help in getting over barbed-wire fences and ditches. 
Three teams each had a bridge and each had its particular 
line of action. They were to jump their windows, and using 
the bridges make a dash across the barbed wire and the 
ditches round the camp, and so into the open. 


The fourth team, in which were Isaacs, myself and two 
more, Puryear and Tony Tucker, were to cut our way 
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through a barbed-wire fence into the separate enclosure 
inside the camp, and occupied by the German guards. We 
had made ourselves dummy wood guns and painted them 
black, and German overcoats and caps with the two familiar 
buttons on them. Wearing these, we proposed to join in 
with the guards and march out of the camp gate with them 
in the general rush after the alarm had been given. 

The fifth team, which was not trying to escape, was to 
short-circuit all the electric lights. They had made a very 
careful study of each wire, so as to be able to kill each indi¬ 
vidual circuit, and each man was detailed off to a separate 
job. On a signal from the director of operations, who 
watched where the sentries were and the best time to act, 
they were to cut the circuits. 

The sixth team, consisting of Russian officers of the old 
Russian Army, were to increase the general confusion by 
shouting, beating their feet and banging stones in tin cans. 


At last the day came for us to go. The next night would 
be the full moon. Isaacs gave the order for all to be ready. 
We all spent the evening greasing our bodies with fat and 
oil and In preparing our packages and clothing. 

At the zero hour everything and everybody was ready. 
At the signal the lights went out, except one which flickered 
for a while and then also went out. 

Immediately the first three teams were out of their win¬ 
dows and raced to get across the wire and the ditches, while 
the Russians kicked up all the noise they knew. There were 
twelve sentries on that side of the camp, and all opened fire 
at random. How many men were hit I do not know. The 
sentries, who were mostly middle-aged men, were as excited 
as we were. 

Our team slid across the camp and hid behind a small 
hut close beside the barrack in which the reserve guard 
slept, while I worked madly cutting a hole through the wire 
fence there with a pair of home-made wire-cutters, until at 
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last I had a way through. One by one we slid through and 
waited close by the guard-room. 

As soon as the alarm was given the guard on duty had 
rushed out. Now the under-officer was turning out the 
reserve guard, shouting at them “ Heraus! Herons!” That 
was our signal. We could hear them cursing and grumbling 
as they rolled out of bed and searched for their rifles and 
ammunition in the dark, and as they came pouring out of 
the barrack we mixed with them, dressed in our faked 
German caps and overcoats and carrying our wooden 
guns. 

At the main gate I had a turn, as we halted there while 
the gate was opened, and it was lit by a kerosene lamp, but 
all the soldiers were so excited that no one looked at us, and 
the sentry himself was firing his rifle off into the air as fast 
as he could load it. 

With the guard I rushed around to the side of the barracks 
where the other three teams of our men were escaping. But 
as we ran I edged off more and more into the darkness. 
An under-officer saw me edging off and shouted something 
at me. When he shouted again I dropped all pretence, let 
my wooden rifle fall and ran off at top speed. 

The sentries opened fire at me, but missed me. I had to 
run uphill, while I could hear the bullets come whizzing 
savagely all round me. I panted and gasped, my clothes 
seemed to choke me, my shoes were loaded with mud and 
weighed pounds, dragging my feet. Over the crest I 
ploughed, with the fear that they were on my heels, their 
hands on me. At last I flung myself down, blown an d 
exhausted. 

In a minute or two I realised that I was not being pursued. 
I could hear the uproar from the camp in the distance—the 
shouting, whistles and firing. For a while I lay still, resting, 
getting my breath with my clothes undone, and deciding in 
which direction to go. 

The night was dark and there were a few light clouds 
across the sky, but by the starlight I could see the road, which 
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we had so carefully studied on the map, winding away from 
me, white in the darkness—the road to home and freedom. 

I set off down this road at a rapid pace. I knew the 
pursuit would soon be out after me, as soon as they realised 
that I had got clean away. 

I had arranged with Isaacs to meet him at the foot of a 
rampart on the top of a high hill and that we called “Hun’s 
Grave.” Scrambling up the hill with difficulty, but full of 
the hope of finding him, I called out my name in an under¬ 
tone. No reply. I raised my voice, but still got no answer. 

I was terribly lost and afraid, but I tried to encourage 
myself by thinking of all the others who had made longer 
and more difficult trips without the help of a friend and I 
plodded along the route we had planned. 

About half a mile farther along I suddenly heard a voice 
quite close to me. At first I thought it was a German, and 
dived under a little pine-tree and lay still. The voice came 
again; it was Isaacs! 

I jumped up and grabbed him and we literally hugged 
each other. I am sure that neither he nor I had ever felt 
such joy over meeting a friend. He had waited for me at 
different points along the road, and had finally recognised 
the creaking of my waterproof. It was only then that he 
had dared to call out my name. 


We set off at a jog-trot which soon slowed down to a 
steady march. The road showed our direction, but we could 
not use it as now the country-side was full of people looking 
for us. We could see motor-cars on the roads, turning their 
lights on to the fields, and bicyclists with their lamps bobbing 
up and down. We knew that the cars would race out ahead 
of us and drop sentries at all important places where we 
might try to cross roads or bridges. 

We made across the open country. We had to cross 
hedges and ditches. We fell into a swamp and it was an 
hour before we got clear of it. We avoided all bridges, so 
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that we had to wade or swim many streams. We were 
soon covered with mud and soaked to the skin. Towards 
morning we hid, and when the sun came out we dried 
our clothes and slept a little. 

One thing helped us. The people were fond of ringing 
their church bells, so that we were able to locate villages, 
and with our map, which was a good one, we were able 
to locate our position and to know we were moving in 
the right direction. 

On the second night we got into the Black Forest. Here 
the going was difficult, for the undergrowth was very thick 
and in the darkness we struggled and fought with briars 
and thorns so that we were badly scratched and torn. At 
last we made for the edge of the forest and kept along that 
as indicated on our map. 

Here we had a bad scare. We almost walked on to the 
house of a forest guardian. The dog began to bark—luckily 
he was chained up. We hurried off, back into the thicker 
parts of the forest, following the woodcutters’ paths. 

Dogs were our greatest danger. Whenever we crossed a 
road, and in other places, we strewed down pepper, so that 
the dogs from the prison would not be able to follow our 
scent if they came after us; but the village and farm dogs 
were always a danger. 

Almost as bad were the children. We worried ourselves 
grey over children. They seemed to be everywhere—in the 
woods looking for fire-wood or nuts, or playing just where 
we wanted to cross an opening, poking about in all sorts 
of unexpected places. They would have been as quick¬ 
eyed and cute as a panther and as full of curiosity as a 
spinster, and they literally seemed to swarm all over South 
Germany. 

We had a bit of luck here, for we found a signpost at a 
cross-roads without anyone watching it. I heaved Isaacs up 
on my shoulders and he managed to get the names as much 
by feel as by the feeble starlight. Finding a place deep in 
some thickets we crouched under my coat and studied the 
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map with my cigarette petrol lighter. We were on the right 
road and doing well. 

By now it was time to find a hiding-place for the day. 

There were houses close to us; the neighbourhood was not 
very favourable, but the trees were thick and close together. 
Sliding to the bottom of a drainage ditch, we chose a place 
in it where we would have room to stretch ourselves out, and 
made our preparations. We took off our coats and trousers 
and hung them up as well as we could. We washed our feet 
with a special carbolic soap we had made, dried them care¬ 
fully, greased them with mutton fat and put on dry socks. 
During the whole of our march we took these precautions 
every morning, and thanks to that we never had blisters nor 
sore feet, the bugbear of runaways. 

We cut a lot of green branches and buried ourselves under 
them, lying practically in each other’s arms. We were able 
to get two or three hours’ sleep before being pierced through 
by the cold dampness of the morning. When we woke up 
we were frozen. To warm ourselves and get up our circu¬ 
lations we did a few vigorous exercises. 

The mist disappeared little by little and a few feeble rays 
of sun gilded the tops of the trees about us. The warmth of 
it penetrated to the depths of our retreat at last, and we 
felt that good luck was with us. 

For the rest of the day we lay spread out on the ground, 
like two cats. The day would have been delightful if it had 
not been for the barking of dogs and the cries of children 
playing in the woods, which kept our nerves constantly on 
edge. Were the dogs on our track? And the children, 
what could they be doing in those desolate woods, miles from 
the nearest village? Doubtless they were collecting anything 
that could be burned or eaten. We cursed those brats. 

Towards the end of the afternoon we again began to 
suffer from the cold, but we decided never to leave before 
half-past ten at night, several of our friends having been 
retaken because they ventured on the roads too early in 
the evening. We lay down close together and waited. 
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The next lap was hard, through bushes and dead trees, 
and with only our compass to guide us. Coming to a cross¬ 
roads, we chose and followed the lower road for several miles, 
keeping our eyes and ears open to avoid unpleasant encoun¬ 
ters. For two hours we went in the wrong direction. When 
we discovered our mistake we had to cut across the open 
fields, directing ourselves by the North Star. That was one 
of the worst periods of our journey, because of its uselessness. 

This part of the country was cut up into fairly small 
fields, bounded by walls of pointed stone, two or three feet 
in height. A kind of thorny apple-tree, bearing sour fruit, 
had chosen this area to grow in profusion, and we had to 
force our way incessantly through the natural barriers they 
formed. We were worn out after several miles of that 
sport. 

The fourth night we were completely off the detail map 
that we had hitherto used, and were obliged to navigate by 
compass and an unreliable map. In that district of the 
Schwarzwald there are very deep and narrow valleys. Along 
the bottom of the valleys are rows of houses, and on the 
plateaux on the hill-tops are other villages running along 
the crest. 

To have walked in the valleys would have meant much 
less work and less climbing up and down through thick 
brush and obstructions of all sorts, but we could not chance 
detection. We also avoided the high plateaux for the same 
reason and kept half-way up the slopes of the mountains 
where the going was terribly difficult but safer. 


After that I remember incidents but not the count of days. 
We had one bad fright when we came to the top of a railway 
cutting and saw two men standing motionless. We waited 
for a quarter of an hour to see if they would make a gesture 
or a movement, but nothing happened. We approached 
cautiously, and found—that it was two young cedar-trees! 
L kicked one tree in the anger of the reaction. 
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We crossed the meadow-lands at the bottom of a valley, 
just to the north of Seppenhoffen, and reached the farther 
slope without incident. A few more thorny hedges and 
we were on the road to Goschveiler. A couple of miles 
of easy going brought us within sound of the Church bells 
of that village, and we circled carefully about it. The 
fields here sloped away towards the south, at first gently, 
and then at a very steep angle. Those who have often had 
the experience of feeling their way in the night know how 
extremely difficult it is to judge of heights and depths by 
starlight. 

The valley continued to open out before us. Every line 
of hedges that we hoped hid a stream turned out to border 
still another terrace. At last the whole country went down 
through a wooded slope that was nothing less than a preci¬ 
pice. Only just in time we discovered the depths below us, 
in which roared a torrent, or we should have fallen into the 
gorge in the dark. A path to our left offered the only means 
of getting out of it without risking breaking our bones. But 
might it not be dangerous to risk ourselves upon it? How¬ 
ever, if we did not, we were certain to fall into the gulf 
below us. Between two evils, we chose the lesser. Provi¬ 
dence watched over us, and we passed nobody on the road. 

At last we got to the edge of the torrent. As we advanced 
cautiously on the tips of our toes towards it, it became 
obvious that it would be madness to try to ford it, so we 
decided to risk taking a bridge which was on our right. On 
to this we had to hoist ourselves. There again not a human 
being was in sight. 

This was really astonishing; for over a distance of twenty 
miles this valley, almost uncrossable, had only three bridges; 
a very few sentries would have been enough to guard the 
whole region. But, fortunately, nobody had thought of it. 

Beyond the torrent was a high peak at which we must aim. 
The weather became bad. It began to drizzle. For three 
hours we climbed steadily but laboriously. Every hour we 
rested for ten minutes. We were worn out, but we could 
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not stop, for we could see dawn coming and the high land 
we were on was without cover. As dawn came we found a 
thick grove of trees near Guldenwald and took cover. We 
had to lie very close, for a party of women came to work 
near us. 

While one of us watched the other slept, and despite the 
heavy clew, the cold and our sodden clothes we slept well. 
Here we ate our last piece of sausage and last piece of 
chocolate. We had found that a cake of chocolate had 
enough heat-giving properties to enable us to sleep for an 
hour and a half. 

After that we began to feel the cold. The women had 
gone and Isaacs went to look for the driest branches he could 
find, shook them and made a bed. We piled more branches 
on top of ourselves, and covered the whole with our water¬ 
proofs, so as to make a sort of tent. 

The drizzle kept up all day, as did the voices of some wood¬ 
cutters, who were very undesirable neighbours. Several 
trains passed on the Bonndorf line, close enough for us to 
be able to see the smoke of the engines and so determine our 
exact position. 

By twilight it had become impossible for us to stay any 
longer in our damp retreat. We were frozen to the bone. 
We crawled out from beneath our bed of branches, and did 
a quarter of an hour of physical culture. After having eaten 
our evening’s biscuit we made our way through the forest 
as far as the path along the railway, where we waited 
prudently for an hour. 

We followed this wooded path by the railway and crossed 
the lines and descended towards the south-west into a deep 
valley. We abandoned our habitual caution, thinking that 
we looked enough like peasants to avoid attracting attention; 
and in the event of meeting a policeman or a soldier who 
asked to see our papers it was highly likely that they would 
not be well armed. We had cut stout walking-sticks and 
we were determined to use them. This gave us a great 
feeling of security! 
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Before reaching the bottom of the valley we saw a large 
building, brilliantly illuminated and throwing long streaks 
of light across our road. It was an electric power-station. 
Hearing no sound, we passed deliberately through the light. 
That was a critical moment! 

We crossed another bridge over a torrent, and, at the end 
of a two hours’ march, arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Rothaus, about which we circled, after having lost ourselves 
in a huge garden. After that everything went normally, 
until we came to a point where a number of roads went in 
all directions across the fields. A puzzle! Which should 
we take? Relying on our compass, we again took to the 
woods. 

Suddenly we heard somebody coming towards us. De¬ 
ciding to face him, we waited, our previous good-luck having 
made us reckless. It was a peasant carrying a great bundle 
of faggots on his shoulder. He was frightened, started when 
he saw us, and hurried on his way without uttering a word. 

Two miles farther along we came to a cross-roads; none of 
the places marked on the signpost gave us any idea where 
we were. Our compass was our last resource and led us to a 
place that seemed to be a monastery farm. Isaacs pulled 
up some cabbages. We took the biggest and best that we 
could find, and continued our way towards the woods. 
Unfortunately, we lost ourselves, walking in a circle until 
we came back again to the same spot. Returning on our 
footsteps, we did the same identical and depressing thing 
again. Thoroughly fed up, we sat down to an early meal, 
digging into one of our cabbages. I have never tasted any¬ 
thing more delicious in my life, and we nibbled away like 
two rabbits until every bit of it was gone. 

We had not suffered from hunger during our expedition. 
When we had to cut down our daily ration nervousness 
destroyed our appetites. But still, those cabbages were a 
real feast for us. 

Going back to the cross-roads, we took the roads towards 
the west. It was at last the right one. Soon we were 
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zigzagging down a steep valley, where we found neither 
houses nor inns to worry us. 

Still another bridge over a torrent, and on the other side 
a little path that helped us to climb the far slope. This 
valley was not so deep as the first one had been, and at the 
end of half an hour’s walk we were in sight of a village on 
the summit of a plateau. 

The road divided. Our map indicated Hausern as being 
the next town on our route; so we had to consult the sign¬ 
post, although it was placed close to the village. We were 
about to do so when an enormous black dog rushed at us, 
barking furiously. We were so scared that, without waiting 
to find out the right road, we tore along that leading to the 
north-west until we were out of danger. By good luck it 
was the right direction. Mile after mile we trudged. It was 
nearly four o’clock, and the fatigue of our long night’s tramp 
was beginning to make itself felt, especially on myself, but 
as the way was downhill and we still had an hour of darkness 
before us, Isaacs insisted on going on. 

In about half an hour, at the foot of the forest, a sign¬ 
post told us, to our great joy, that we were nearing Hausern. 
At five o’clock we found ourselves on a slope from which 
we had a magnificent view, for we could follow the opening 
of the valley as far as the Rhine, and, on the left, we could 
vaguely make out, against the starry sky, the highest peaks 
of the Black Forest. We stopped to drink a little water at 
a stream, and then dived into the forest in search of some 
thick bushes in which to spend the day. 

Not finding any, we chose a magnificent pine whose thick 
branches hung down to the ground. During the morning a 
child came to play near us, causing us some trouble, especially 
as at that moment Isaacs was away looking for branches. 
I had to slide cautiously out of our hiding-place in order to 
go and warn him, and for half an hour the kid kept us crawl¬ 
ing about keeping out of its way. Finally it went away 
without having seen us. I could have murdered that infant. 

That evening we again crossed a bridge, always an 
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anxious moment. We went on through the forest, looking 
for Hausern. We did not know that the village was in a 
pass between two mountains. In the end we found it un¬ 
expectedly, but had to go through it boldly. We had no 
accident. A short march to the west brought us to a spot 
overhanging Blaisien and the horseshoe curve of the River 
Alb, which was to lead us towards the Rhine and freedom. 
It was a difficult stage, for we had to be constantly on the 
alert, as we were forced to pass close to farms and mills. 
Fortunately, the dogs were not very wideawake. Then 
there was another electric power-station, with its blinding 
illuminations, which chilled us like a cold shower. Once 
more we took our risks and marched boldly through, and 
once more Fate was with us. 

On the far side of a farm we came upon a vegetable 
garden, turnips, potatoes and cabbages, of which we chose 
the best. Afterwards we had a long discussion whether we 
should risk crossing the bridge, which was lighted by an 
electric lamp, in front of a mill overlooking the stream. We 
reconnoitred without seeing or hearing a living soul. The 
light scared Isaacs, and the water didn’t tempt me. Against 
his will, he ended by following me and we crossed without 
incident. Fatigue and our good luck so far sometimes made 
us commit imprudences that we had previously decided to 
avoid at all costs. 

It was now time for us to leave the valley and to follow 
the cowpaths leading to the neighbouring heights. The 
climb proved to me that my legs were not so good as those 
of my companion. He went on at a rapid pace, stopping 
from time to time to wait for me. It was a little humiliating 
for me to feel myself to be the “weak sister.” 

We came out on a plateau, similar to those we had already 
crossed. The ploughed land made walking difficult. We 
turned towards Wolpadingen, which we could see through 
the woods at about two miles distance. The icy wind tore 
at us, and we looked for a shelter for our usual light morning 
sleep. At dawn we cut enough pine saplings to make a sort 
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of hut about our hiding-place, so as to protect us from the 
wind. The day was peaceful, but how cold! And the 
inevitable children were playing in the neighbourhood. 

Towards evening Isaacs went off to look for a ford. When 
he came back he said we ought to start off before nightfall, 
as the descent was difficult and dangerous. We would have 
to slide from one tree to another, being careful not to dis¬ 
lodge stones, which would roll to the bottom. In spite of 
our precautions, this did happen once or twice. 

After that we had to cross a stream. From there a path 
led us up a hundred yards above the valley and we took a 
lumber-shoot, used by the woodcutters to slide their timber 
from the top of the plateau down into the valley. These 
are formed of trees cut in half and laid vertically along the 
sides of the hill. This was terrifying. We came down it on 
all fours, but only with great difficulty, and more than once 
we nearly did the shoot ourselves. My head is not good at 
heights, and to look down into the steep darkness was 
appalling. This brought us near to a village, situated at 
the opening of a canal, and seemed to correspond with our 
map. It was the last point we would have to find before 
coming to the Valley of the Rhine itself. A few miles farther 
on we again had to cross ploughed lands. It was so cold 
that we dared not stop to rest and so covered a good distance. 
An immense valley barred our way. We had certainly 
walked far enough to have reached the Rhine; we must act 
cautiously. 


We entered the undergrowth which marked the edge of 
the valley as some village clock struck midnight. It was a 
most uncomfortable place to stop, for it was all stones 
without a yard of soft earth or sand. Since the days of 
Attila the peasants must have spent their time throwing 
down stones from the top of the hill on to that place. We 
must, however, wait here until dawn to recover a little, as 
we were done, so we lay down, each with an arm under the 
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other’s shoulder and hugged each other to keep warm, with 
my waterproof coat over us. 

Despite the awful stones we went to sleep, were awakened 
by the cold and the stiffness of our joints and dropped off 
to sleep again. The night seemed to have no end. 

Once we quarrelled. Isaacs accused me of pulling the 
waterproof to my side. I flared up and retaliated, but had 
not the strength to continue and fell into an exhausted sleep 
again, so that when dawn came Isaacs had a job to wake me 
up. I had a feeling that my stomach and legs were frozen 
to my spine, but after a little exercising felt better. 

Isaacs led the way. We went carefully along the road 
leading to the valley, letting ourselves down the steep slope 
by sliding from tree to tree. No train passed, there was no 
movement. Had we made a mistake? The Valley of the 
Rhine should be more animated. When we came to the 
edge of the wood we found a stream with sloping meadows 
on each side of its banks. We were in despair, for it seemed 
as though our night spent on a pile of stones had been for 
nothing. It was still too early for any danger of meeting 
labourers or peasants, and we decided to keep on for a few 
miles more. 

Directing ourselves by compass, we went straight towards 
the south-east, the direct road towards the Rhine. Annoy¬ 
ance at having lost five hours made us reckless. We heard 
women’s voices, but fortunately they were hidden by a 
hedge and did not see us. Then again the ubiquitous chil¬ 
dren that we found everywhere gave us no peace. It was 
absolutely necessary to find a hiding-place without delay. 
The world was waking up. The danger increased at every 
step. We made into some thick bushes but these were 
surrounded by fields. Yokes of oxen dragging timber came 
one after the other. People came up the hill accompanied 
by dogs. Children, the eternal children, came to gather 
sticks. We might be seen at any time. We were in a state 
of continual uneasiness, which did not prevent Isaacs from 
mending my trousers that were torn almost to pieces. He 
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was a wonderful fellow, Isaacs, and with a shoe-lace he made 
a patch that the best tailor would not be ashamed of. 

At noon came a space of relative calm. We took advan¬ 
tage of it to go back on our steps and take the road through 
the woods as far as the top of the slope. Isaacs found some 
cabbages in a field, and we dived once more into the under¬ 
growth. But it was becoming foolishly rash to go farther in 
the daylight. A young boy nearly ran into us, and we decided 
to hide in the bushes. After our meal we found that we had 
provisions for only one day more. 


That night, at one o’clock, while we were patiently 
plodding along the road towards the south-east, we heard a 
sound that we had been listening for these many hours past— 
that of the train following the Valley of the Rhine. At last! 

Having no information as to the position of the guards 
along the frontier, it seemed wisest to wait and devote the 
following day to exploring the country. As soon as day 
broke, with a caution that our impatience made very irk¬ 
some, we set out on our voyage of discovery, following the 
edges of the wood that hid us admirably. A turnip field 
invited us to take in a stock of vegetables. 

From the edge of the wood, looking through the leaves, 
we presendy saw a group of German soldiers pushing milk- 
carts. They certainly belonged to the frontier guard. We 
went on. Our compass gave us the direction of Switzerland, 
but we had already made so many mistakes that >, e dared 
not be too hopeful before coming on the railway-line. 

We pushed on towards the south, and cut enough under¬ 
growth to provide us with shelter and make a sort of observa¬ 
tion-post. Then we waited for the mists to clear away. 
They lifted slowly. Suddenly, far off, at the bottom of the 
Valley, we saw a plume of white smoke that appeared, dis¬ 
appeared, reappeared, diminished and constantly changed 
place. It was a train in Switzerland! Soon aftet a roaring 
and a puff of smoke five hundred yards to the south gave 
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us the exact position of the German railway. Without any 
doubt the station of Holstein was quite close to us, and the 
sound of the whistle reached us clearly. 

Everything seemed to be in our favour when, in the after¬ 
noon, we ran straight into clanger. A labourer burst out 
of the bushes so suddenly that we had no time to make a 
movement. He threw down his tools at the foot of a tree, 
looked at us curiously and disappeared. We made off out 
of that place at once and found a new hiding-place lower 
down the road where the woods were thicker. There we 
waited, our hearts in our mouths and terribly scared, but 
no one came to look for us. The man could have had no 
suspicions. Isaacs had on a German hat which I had made 
for him, and a black coat and trousers, so perhaps the man 
thought he was a reservist or a forest guard hiding to catch 
someone. Nonetheless it had given us a big fright just 
when we were reaching safety. 

Before sunset we ate our last biscuit with some turnips 
and made ready to face the most difficult part of our under¬ 
taking—that of crossing the frontier. 


We took off all our clothes and carefully greased our 
bodies. I discarded nearly all my garments, keeping only 
my trousers, fur-lined waistcoat and socks. Isaacs did the 
same, but he made himself a sort of bathing-suit out of his 
shirt. We tied our money and papers round our necks. 
We covered our hands with a spare pair of grey socks, so 
that they should not show white against the black of the 
water of the river. 

At twilight we started, having decided to keep together at 
all costs. We were determined to use our heavy sticks if 
need be and to carry on whatever happened and whatever 
the consequences. 

We reached the railway line and crossed it, creeping on 
hands and knees. We found this difficult, for the rock- 
ballast shifted and started to run at every step. We were 
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just across when a sentry walked up the line and passed us 
lying crouched down with a few feet of him. 

And now we were at the spot where we should take to the 
river. We crawled along a stone embankment. Below us 
was the Rhine. We could see the water swirling and tearing 
at the gravel banks. As we watched we heard the steady 
beat of a sentry crunching on the gravel, five paces this way 
and five paces back. No chance here. 

We followed the bank. It was built into a stone parapet- 
embankment. A thick mist was curling up from the river, 
hiding the water. At several places I lowered Isaacs over 
the edge, but he could not see how far it was down or get a 
foothold, and it seemed a long way down. We seemed to be 
getting higher and higher above the river and the parapet- 
embankment to be sheer wall below us. 

We decided to make a detour back and find the stream 
we had crossed the night before at Havenstein. This would 
run down into the Rhine and must pass through a gap in 
the stone embankment. 

We moved with great caution. Once a patrol went by. 
We were in some undergrowth. I moved and the under¬ 
growth crackled. A soldier threw the light of an electric 
torch on us but did not see us and the patrol moved on, 
thinking it was some night animal that had moved. 

At last we came to the village and then the stream. We 
did the last hundred yards down to the stream with such 
care that it took us two hours. At last we found a gentle 
slope, and crawling down that we stepped into the water. 


Our stream ran over a rocky bottom and was full of sand 
and stones. We had to be careful to make no mistakes. 
The noise of the water was a safeguard, but we must make 
not the slightest sound that might draw attention to us. 
Step by step we followed the stream. We passed under a 
railway bridge. Then we crept up a tunnel, and then along 
a second, where the stream, by a series of natural steps, 
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reached the level of the Rhine. The water was terribly 
cold, but we hardly felt it, for we were heated up with 
nervous excitement. 

As there was certainly a sentry above us, we had to keep 
our bodies under water, and we did not leave the middle of 
the stream until a dark line showed us the junction of stream 
and river. 

In spite of the mist we could see the opposite bank, so 
there was no danger of losing our way. We dared not take 
off our clothes, as our white skins might be visible from 
above. Suddenly the current took me, and swept me rapidly 
out towards deep water. I managed to get off my fur-lined 
waistcoat, and then struck out. It was a nightmare. 
Although I swam with all my strength, the current con¬ 
tinually swept me back towards the German shore. Realising 
that I could make no progress with my trousers on, I managed 
to undo my belt buckle and slip one leg out with the aid of 
the other, kicking down with the free foot. That was a 
moment of anguish, while I swam with one hand when two 
were not sufficient. I nearly sank. My trousers clung to 
my feet. I felt myself drowning. Horrible! Of a sudden 
I managed to rid myself of the trousers that dragged me 
down, clutching me like dead hands, and my movements 
were free again. 

Swimming easily then, I touched the Swiss shore at 
about a mile below the spot we had entered the river and 
scrambled on to a sandy beach. Saved! Yes, but what 
about Isaacs? 

I came and went along the bank, looking, calling. No 
reply. My friend was not over-confident of his capacities as 
a swimmer and I began to be afraid that something had 
happened to him. 

The bank was steep. I took a road through the woods 
along the railway. The place was isolated. Tormented for 
Isaacs, I didn’t even feel any joy at the realisation of my 
re-found freedom. 
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The cold wind blowing off the mountains made me realise 
that I was without a stitch of clothes and my skin wet, and 
that I must keep moving. I went towards the west, where 
we thought we had seen a Swiss village that morning. I 
walked along the stony railroad-bed, certainly the last road 
to choose when one is barefoot. It was agony to walk. At 
the end of four or five hundred yards I decided that across 
country through bushes was preferable. At last I found a 
good road leading into the interior of the country. I ran 
for half a mile and came to a station. I knocked on the 
doors, called, made as much noise as I could. Nobody 
answered. I went on until I came to a big house, and 
knocked on the door. A dog barked furiously. 

A few minutes later a head in a night-cap appeared at 
one of the windows and asked in German-Swiss, “Who’s 
there?” 

I briefly told my story, trying to control my chattering 
teeth. My questioner seemed to be friendly. The window 
was shut with a crack, but I was sure that the good soul 
would come to my help, and quickly. But, in the state I was 
in, it seemed to me that I waited hours. 

At last a young servant drew the bolts, took off the chain, 
opened the door and let me in. I at once smelt wine and 
liquors. Without any doubt I was in the tavern of the 
neighbourhood. I was led upstairs and along a long corridor 
to a large, clean room, where I was helped, wet, muddy and 
frozen as I was, into a feather-bed. Then the landlady came 
and forbade me to talk before I had swallowed a glass of 
brandy. She was a kind and motherly soul, who took 
pleasure in playing the role of good Samaritan for my benefit. 
Long life and prosperity to Switzerland! 

At my request she sent her son with a lantern to look 
for Isaacs, although I had very little hope of ever seeing my 
friend again. Then two little girls came with a big tray 
laden with hot milk, chocolate, bread and butter. They 
kept me company until their brother came back; he had seen 
no trace of Isaacs. 
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I fell asleep before they had left my room. And what a 
delightful awakening I had! Somebody shook me violently; 
coming to my senses, I saw a fine young man, looking like a 
frontier guardsman, and grinning from ear to ear; he told 
me that Isaacs was safe! 

Everything seemed too good to be true. 

A moment later my friend himself entered with the 
sergeant of the frontier guard, who had clothes and shoes 
for me in his arms. The good soul put his whole wardrobe. 
at our disposal. 

Isaacs was already dressed. The coat was half again too 
long for him, and a soft felt hat and flowing necktie made 
him look like a Bolshevik. I couldn’t look at him Without 
laughing after the fright he had given me. He did the same 
regarding myself. He told me that he had been carried 
away by the current, and that, on finally reaching the shore, 
he had found himself before a Swiss guard-house, where he 
had been received with the utmost kindness. 

After a generous libation of “schnapps” with the landlady 
and her children, we left our charming hosts, who would 
not accept a single cent from us. 

A few days later we re-entered France and took up our 
places again at the front. 
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MY ESCAPE FROM HOLLAND 

by 

CAPTAIN COUTISSON 

and 

LIEUTENANT D’HUMIERES 

Captain Coutisson, pilot, and his observer, Lieutenant 
d’Humieres, both members of the French Flying Squadron 
V.B.105, were forced down through lack of petrol in Dutch 
territory. Taken prisoner, they were interned on the Island of 
Urk, twenty-five miles from the mainland. Well-treated by 
the Dutch authorities, they nevertheless wished to regain their 
liberty. They made several attempts, the last of which was 
successful. Taken prisoner in February 1915, Captain Coutisson 
regained France in July 1916, while his companion, Lieutenant 
d’Humieres, had already made good his escape in March of the 
same year. 
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MY ESCAPE FROM HOLLAND 


O N the 3rd of February 1915 Lieutenant d’Humieres 
and I left Saint-Pol-sur-Mer to make a long recon¬ 
naissance between the Rivers Lys and Escaut. We 
took off in a Voisin biplane of the Squadron V.B.105. 

Two hours later, our mission finished, we were returning 
towards Courtrai when a strong west wind sprang up. For 
two hours I made vain efforts against it. We were only 
sixteen miles from our lines, but the speed of the ’plane was 
little over three miles an hour, and we had only enough 
petrol left for half an hour’s flight. Our only resource was to 
gain Holland. Leon d’Humiihes spoke the language of the 
country, and it seemed to us that we would be able to 
extricate ourselves without any difficulty. 

Twenty minutes afterour decision wewere within sightof the 
mouth of the Escaut. We would have preferred to push more 
towards the north, but the lack of petrol would not permit it. 

We landed on an island (North Beveland) near to an 
isolated farm (Kats Farm) in a field cut by a ditch, which 
the Voisin jumped without accident. 


A peasant ran towards us, and d’Humieres quickly per¬ 
suaded him to sell us some civilian clothing, and we were 
hoping to be able to vanish without difficulty when several 
other peasants appeared who advised him not to help us. 
Whilst they argued, a policeman on a bicycle hurried up, 
and spoiled everything. He took us to Colijnsplaats. 

In the evening two Dutch officers arrived from Middel- 
burg. As we refused to give our parole, everything we 
possessed was confiscated and we were taken to Fort 
Wierickerschans the next day. 
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The fort had served as a powder-magazine before being 
converted into an internment camp. Situated on the banks 
of the Vieux Rhine in the midst of pollarded oaks, between 
Leyde and Utrecht, it was surrounded by water on all sides. 
There were two groups of buildings, one reserved for officers 
’ interned there and the other for the use of a troop of a 
hundred Dutch soldiers. 

We lived a dull life, but supportable, and the food was 
good, We took strolls on the ramparts in the after¬ 
noons, and went for walks on the outside with an escort; and 
soon we were allowed a day’s leave to go to The Hague or 
Rotterdam, in exchange for a written parole to come back. 
Neither letters nor parcels were opened. Major Van 
Bowcop, the commander of the fort, laid himself out to do 
everything in his power to soften the conditions of the 
prisoners, installing a library and a tennis-court. The other 
prisoners, besides d’Humieres and myself, were one French¬ 
man, Lieutenant Ghauvin, and fifty or so English officers 
of the R.N.D., who had been sent too late to the relief of 
Antwerp and had had to cross into Holland after a few 
hours’ fighting. 

In spite of the fair comfort of the place we had of course 
but one thought—to get out of it, to escape back to France 
and to the war. Our barracks were in an enclosure sur¬ 
rounded by a high fence of barbed wire, guarded by 
numerous sentries, and lit up at night as light as day. To 
the south a gate, closed at night, led to the barracks. The 
soldiers’ canteen was next to the officers’ building, and there 
was thus, between eight and mine o’clock in the evening, 
an incessant coming and going from the enclosure to the gate. 

Our first need was to procure Dutch uniforms in some way, 
in order* to be able to pass the sentry without attracting his 
attention, cross the court, climb the fence enclosing it, and 
get to the water’s edge. 

Outside help was indispensable for procuring the uniforms, 
and to meet us once we were on the other side of the moat of 
the fort. 
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We found that help (I cannot give details, for even to-day 
our helpers might suffer if the facts were revealed) and 
we received in different parcels two shakos and two 
khaki overalls. All was ready, and we only had to await 
the date fixed for the attempt, the 26th of February. But 
a telegram, followed by a letter, warned us that, impatient 
though we were, it would have to be postponed. Days 
passed and no further news came. During that time Major 
Van Bowcop, in his efforts to make our internment as 
comfortable as possible, succeeded in making escape from 
it much more difficult. He built a new guard-house outside 
the fort, and moved the men’s canteen to another court, so 
that instead of the busy coming and going that would have 
been so helpful there were only a few orderlies passing through 
the gate between eight and nine o’clock, making our plan of 
escape almost impossible of execution. 

On the 19th of March d’Humieres went to The Hague, 
and there was told that the French Minister had received a 
proposal from the Dutch Government that I should be ex¬ 
changed against a German aviator, so it would be advisable 
to wait for the outcome of the negotiations. But on the 
28th of March the proposition was refused by the French 
Government, so we decided to act at once. On the 29th of 
March I decided to risk it alone, d’Humieres to follow later. 
After dinner I went to my room as usual, where I shaved off 
my moustache and put on my Dutch uniform. D’Humieres 
went to see that the road was clear, and then came back to 
get me. He went first, whistling loudly as he passed the 
sentry to attract his attention, and I came after, dragging 
my heavy hobnailed boots. 

Now I was in the second court of the fort, which was 
surrounded by a wall three yards high. I climbed it with 
the help of a rope, dropped to the other side and ran 
quickly to the water’s edge, where I hid among the reeds, 
being lucky enough not to be seen by the sentry on his 
rounds. I should have crossed the water only at eleven 
o’clock, but the cold was so intense I was afraid that if I 
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waited there another hour I should no longer have the 
strength for swimming. So I threw myself into the water at 
once, dressed as I was, and with a sort of little life-belt 
stuffed with cotton-wool to help me. I made the first few 
yards quickly enough, but I am a poor swimmer, and I soon 
became exhausted. The current carried me down the river, 
and for a few minutes I was sure I was done for; but thanks 
to my life-belt I managed to make the opposite bank, 
swimming on my back. It took me a quarter of an hour 
to do the eighty yards of freezing water. 

I got to The Hague where, contrary to all the assurances 
that had been given me, I found that nothing was prepared 
for me, not even a place to sleep. I had to lodge in a house 
occupied by two Hungarians and some German secret 
service agents. DTIumicres, who had also made good his 
escape, joined me there the next day. After lengthy dis¬ 
cussions, two Dutch women of Scheveningue agreed to hide 
us in their lodgings. But, alas, on the 31st of March the 
house was surrounded by the police, and we were arrested— 
sold by our hostesses! We were taken back to the Fort of 
Wierickerschans, and put into prison; and ten days later we 
were interned on the Island of Urk, in the middle of the 
Zuider Zee, twenty-five miles from the coast. 


The Island of Urk had a population of two thousand in¬ 
habitants, all fisher-folk, all more or less related, and having 
kept the manners and customs of the past. Their sympathies 
were with the Germans, who bought their fish, while they 
looked on the English as being their rivals. Thanks to the 
clever exploitation of this state of affairs, and also to the 
fact that the garrison was recruited from the island itself, 
and that each soldier lived under the threat of being sent 
away from his home if any prisoner should escape, it was 
practically impossible to make an attempt having any 
chances of success. Lieutenant-Colonel Vreedenberg, of 
the Dutch Navy, was in command of the depot and the 
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stronghold of Urk, which was declared to be in “a state 
of war.” 

We were lodged in a wooden barrack, surrounded by two 
fences of barbed wire, between which paraded the armed 
sentries. At night the camp and the surrounding country 
was lighted by powerful electric lamps. Life was bearable 
enough, the food sufficient. We had three days’ leave a 
month to go to The Hague, sea-bathing, tennis, walks on 
the island under the escort of a sentry; but we were forbidden 
to enter a house, or to converse with any of the inhabitants. 
When winter, with its rain, came on life became much less 
pleasant. 

We still had but one idea: to escape. But how? 

Since an attempt by an English aviator, Rainey, a 
destroyer under steam was constantly in the Channel, and 
a sentry posted on the top of the belfry of the church to 
warn of the approach of any suspicious craft. Furthermore, 
the persons who had previously helped various Frenchmen 
to escape notified us that we could no longer count on their 
assistance, as any further activities of that kind on their part 
would earn them six year's in prison. 

The first and principal difficulty was to get outside the 
enclosure. Once we had managed that we expected to be 
able to find people willing to hide us; but not one would 
risk helping us to get out. 

We tried digging a tunnel, but three weeks later it was 
discovered. We started again, and on the 15th of August 
opened a subterranean passage that began in our room 
and was supposed to debouch in the middle of the cemetery 
in a little hall that was used as a morgue. For tools we 
had knives and children’s spades. Two outfits worked on the 
job, one from two o’clock until half-past six, and the other 
from eight to midnight. 

A big difficulty arose at once—that of disposing of the 
earth we dug out. We quickly abandoned the method of 
carrying it out in our pockets as being slow and inefficacious. 
Then the idea came to us to push it into the narrow space 
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between the flooring and the ground. To do this we dug a 
whole system of narrow trenches, along the edges of which 
we piled our loose earth and then pushed it back under the 
floor as far as possible with the aid of wooden scrapers. 

We made seventy yards of these trenches. As our tunnel 
was three yards below the surface of the ground we were 
much bothered by the water that drained into it on 
rainy days. We managed to keep it fairly dry by means of a 
series of draining-wells, of which one, at the entry of the 
tunnel, had a depth of three yards and a diameter of one 
and a half. These wells sufficed more or less to draw off the 
seepage, but we had further to build a reservoir at a distance 
of ten yards from the tunnel to which we transported the 
water in a five-quart canteen. We had to carry and empty 
into our reservoir some four hundred quarts of water a day. 
Another trouble was the frequent caving-in of the walls of 
the tunnel. We had to line the whole face of it with planks 
that we had great trouble in procuring. Finally, as we 
advanced farther and farther our candles refused to burn 
in the foul air. 

So, having timbered our tunnel, we had to attend to its 
ventilation, which we did by means of a bellows and a 
rubber tube thirty yards long, and one of us stayed in the 
room above to work .the machine. 

The ground was hard, frozen and full of great stones that 
we had to dig out and carry away with great labour. Every 
few minutes a water-pocket burst, and we lived in water and 
mud. We crawled in it, working sometimes on our backs, 
sometimes on our stomachs, sometimes on our sides, but 
always in twisted and contorted positions. We considered 
that we had done a good day’s work if at the end of it we 
had advanced half a yard. 

The physical exhaustion of this extenuating labour was 
nothing in comparison with the nervous strain of trying to 
lull the vigilance of our guardians and to avoid the least 
imprudence that might compromise our success. 

Before the construction of our reservoir we used to drain 
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off the water from our works in bottles, which we hid under 
our clothes and emptied down the w.c. But as there were 
some four hundred bottles to be emptied every day the result 
was a continuous procession back and forth which we had 
reason to fear might lead to our discovery, since we were 
constantly running into the guards or the colonel him self. 1 

Quite often we received visits from other internees who 
were not in our secret, or from Dutch officers. This necessi¬ 
tated the stopping of our ventilating machine, and some¬ 
times resulted in the workers below being almost suffocated. 
In order to avoid suspicion, we had decided to leave the 
door of our room wide open, d’Humieres and I keeping a 
strict watch in the meantime. At the time for the changing 
over of the working-parties we closed the door for about 
ten minutes; but as it had no lock on it, those were always 
anxious and nerve-racking moments. We had to work 
quickly and silently. Once the outcoming party had hidden 
their working-clothes in the wardrobe and put on their 
everyday garments, d’Humieres or I, whichever was not on 
guard duty, swept away every trace of their presence, throw¬ 
ing into our reservoir the clods of earth that had fallen from 
their boots or their clothing. Further, every morning we 
washed out our room thoroughly with water, to destroy the 
slightest suspicious marks. 

The opening of the reservoir was hidden by the cover of 
a wooden case, over which was the bed. Under the bed 
we had collected such a pile of bottles, valises and boots 
that the most wary searcher would never imagine that the 
opening of a well could be concealed there. 

After three months of unremitting labour we had dug 
seventy yards of trenches and fifteen of tunnel; only a yard 
now separated us from our liberty. 

We were being helped at that time by four officers, of 
whom two were English (Lieutenants Fixsen and Chanter) 
and two Belgian (Lieutenants de Gray and Slagmolen), and 
later three other Belgians joined us (Lieutenants William, 
Gaupin and Tonnen). 
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We had managed to buy a boat through an intermediary, 
and had made a study of the roads in the neighbourhood of 
the Zuider Zee and the north of Holland. In the early 
days of December we were ready to go, when, through some 
indiscretion on the outside, General Onnen at The Hague 
got wind of the affair, and telephoned to Colonel Vreeden- 
berg that there was probably a tunnel under our room. 

The place was searched from floor to ceiling without the 
entry to our tunnel being brought to light. But the de¬ 
nunciation had been too explicit, and we were made to move 
our quarters. Alas! moving-day unveiled the mystery of our 
activities. 

A Dutch officer of engineers, who was sent to make a 
report on our tunnel, was genuinely astounded at what we 
had accomplished, and did not disguise his regret that so 
admirable a performance had not met with better success. 

But the inhabitants of Urk had less admiration for us, 
since they were convinced that we had been mining the 
house with the object of blowing it up. So I was condemned 
to an indeterminate period of punishment. 

Having protested violently against my sentence, I was 
isolated and interned in a house in the village, under a 
special guard. This would-be severe treatment in reality 
afforded me many opportunities of escape. At first the 
windows of one of the rooms to which I had access were 
not barred. All I needed was a boat to come and fetch me 
at the north-east cape of the island; but Colonel Vreedenberg 
got wind of the negotiations I was making to that effect 
with some fishermen, and bars were put to all the windows. 

Then I asked a fellow-countryman living at The Hague 
to send me some metal-saws. Climbing on a cupboard, I 
managed to get into the room above my own, after having 
cut a hole in the ceiling with a brace and bit. There I 
started to saw through the bars of a window that was out 
of sight of the sentry. 

I had at least three more weeks of work before me when 
Colonel Vreedenberg sent for me and told me that, after 
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the approaching departure of English and Belgian officers 
released on parole by order of their Governments, all the 
French were to be grouped together in the main barracks. 
Time pressed. 

I had at last found a boat, and had fixed my escape for 
the night of the 13th to 14th of July, between eleven o’clock, 
the hour of the evening roll-call, and two o’clock, when my 
boat would be waiting for me. As the boat could not arrive 
at Kampen—a town on the mainland having telephonic 
communication with Urk—very early, it was essential that 
nothing should be discovered during the morning roll-call, 
at half-past seven, lest Kampen be warned by telephone 
before I had left there. 

For some time past I had adopted the habit of not replying 
to the Dutch officer who made the roll-call. So now I made 
a dummy, whose head was my aviator’s helmet with some 
of my own hair stuck on it. This I put in my bed, the head 
on the pillow, and the face covered by the arm. 

Not having had time to finish sawing through the bars, 
I decided to pass the sentry, whom I had often noticed dozing 
in his sentry-box, which had glass windows and was raised 
some two or three yards above the ground, like a look-out 
box. 

I made a package of the civilian clothes I had procured, 
greased the hinges and the handle of the door, which 
squeaked, opened it without attracting the sentry’s attendon, 
waited until he seemed to be asleep, and then slipped out in 
my under-drawers, as the Dutch soldiers often did when they 
crossed the road to go to the lavatories. The door giving on 
the street was open. 

Without meeting anybody whatsoever I got to the boat 
and hid myself in the coal-bunkers. We left at half-past 
six and arrived at Kampen at half-past eight. The non¬ 
commissioned officer and the soldiers charged with searching 
the boat before its departure had not perceived that there 
was a passenger; but now I had to leave the boat without 
being seen by the men of the crew. I blacked my face with 
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coal and got well dusted with it. Waiting until half-past 
nine, I very quietly walked out into the midst of the crew, 
who were busy on the deck unloading and so paid no atten¬ 
tion to the black-faced docker who jumped on to the wharf, 
little thinking that he could be a French officer. 

I remained in hiding for several days, then crossed Holland, 
and after many difficulties managed to reach a port from 
which I could get to England. 


Lieutenant d’Humieres, who had fallen ill during our 
work on the tunnel, had been interned under a strong guard 
in the hospital of Utrecht. But he also managed to take 
“French leave” of his guardians, after three attempts, giving 
proof of the highest qualities of ingenuity and tenacity. 

He arrived at the hospital of Utrecht on the 28th of 
February 1916, where he occupied a room on the second floor 
of a very high building. The windows were heavily barred 
and gave on to a garden over twenty yards below. The 
door was reinforced on the outside with a sort of metal 
cage, fastened by the officer of the guard in person with a 
chain and padlock. Besides this officer a non-com. and 
twelve men were detailed to guard this dangerous habitual 
runaway. 

The officer, while on duty, occupied a room next to that 
of Lieutenant d’Humieres. He was under orders to watch 
all night with his windows open. The room above served 
as guard-room, and that below belonged to the doctor on 
duty. Two armed sentries guarded the prisoner’s door, and 
two more were placed in the garden beneath the windows. 

Of the four windows, all of them sash-windows, two could 
only be opened with difficulty a little way at the top; the 
two others had been condemned, but one could be opened 
from the bottom. 

Sawing through two bars, he would be able to let himself 
slide down a rope to the roof of a shelter that divided the 
garden in two. From the roof he hoped to be able to reach 
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the unguarded side of the garden, climb the wall and get 
into the town. 

Having procured a saw and a rope, he started work on 
the bars, but, being free on parole from ten in the morning 
to eleven at night, he could only busy himself with his escape 
after that hour. It took fifteen nights to saw through the 
bars. It was difficult and complicated work in the dark 
and with the shutters closed to deaden the noise. Sometimes 
he had to wait for hours for one propitious moment. When 
he left his work he cleaned the bars, sticking strips of black 
paper over the cuts, and rubbing them over with coal-dust. 

After the cutdng of the bars was finished he spent four 
nights watching the comings and goings of the sentries. 
Then of a sudden—had suspicion been aroused?-—orders 
were given to the sentries not to walk about, but to remain 
stationed under the windows. 

D’Humieres took thought, and succeeded in finding a fault 
in the vigilance of which he was the object. When he came 
in at eleven o’clock in the evening the officer of the guard 
used to accompany him as far as his room, and then go to 
place his sentries in the garden. Often before going to do 
this he would give the prisoner back his parole, so he would 
have to take advantage of those few minutes of time after 
receiving back his parole and before the placing of the 
sentries in the garden. 

That same evening—the 29th of March 1916—d’Hcimieres 
came in at half-past seven, and invited the officer to have 
tea with him, as was his custom. At eleven o’clock, the 
time of the expiration of his parole, he said he was going to 
bed, and burned the written parole in the presence of the 
officer before the latter went out. 

The minute.-his guardian had left the room he pulled out 
the bars of the windows with frantic haste, arranged his 
rope, opened the shutters and let himself slide, not without 
damage to his trousers. 

He lost no time, but ran to the end of the roof, jumped 
into a little pine-tree and seized a branch that gave under 
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his weight and deposited him gently on the ground. He 
crossed the garden at top speed, climbed the wall of the 
hospital and found himself in the street. He continued his 
flight, throwing pepper as he ran to put any dogs off the 
scent, turned several comers and at length resumed his 
normal gait. He placed himself under the protection of a 
Dutchman with French sympathies, who hid him for four 
days in his garage. 

The authorities imagined him to be far away. On the 
evening of the fourth day, his moustache shaved off, glasses 
on his nose, he left Utrecht on a bicycle with his protector, 
who took him thirty miles from the town to a country 
cottage, where he stayed for fifteen days. 

Then he was taken on board a ship, where he lay immo¬ 
bile for fourteen hours, hidden under a pile of ropes. 
After the ship had got under way he was taken and hidden 
in a little store-room, where he spent five hours on the 
cylinder in which turned the shaft of the propeller. At last 
the ship was at sea and he was safe. On the next day he 
landed in London, and, a few days later, was back in France, 
where he became a pilot of great distinction. 

So both my comrade and myself made good our escapes 
from Holland. 


A letter from Lieutenant Chauvin, who was also at Urk 
with me, tells what happened there after my own escape: 

Your flight was discovered at half-past nine. The lamp- 
keeper, going into your room and seeing a motionless body in 
your room, thought you were dead. He took fright and called 
the sentry; and the two of them, respectfully raising the sheets 
that covered the remains of the late captain, discovered the 
formerly bald pate of your helmet now covered with an 
abundant crop of black hair! Five minutes later the alarm 
was given, the port was closed, and every pair of field-glasses in 
the garrison raked the horizon anxiously. 

As luck would have it, the motor-yacht that we noticed 
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together the night before with two artists on board had 
weighed anchor early that morning. 

There could be no doubt that they had taken you off, and 
the destroyer was immediately sent after them to bring them 
back. The yacht had already reached Kampen, quite peace¬ 
fully, when, to the great astonishment of the passengers, the 
destroyer came alongside and declared her a prisoner. A 
prize-crew, composed of the quartermaster of the destroyer 
and his revolver, boarded her. And two hours later the whole 
of Urk crowded on to the piers and quays to see the two vessels 
come back, and to be present at the finding of the fugitive, 
who was certainly hidden in a drawer in the cabin. The un¬ 
fortunate artists were unable to leave again before the next day. 

That night the destroyer, which had certainly not voyaged 
so much in the whole of its previous life, went back to Kampen, 
this time to fetch a police-dog, its master, and a detective. It 
was unspeakably funny. The whole of Urk was on its toes. 
They shoved the dog’s nose into your tunic, and the funeral 
procession began. First came the police, clearing the way, 
then the dog, attached to a long leash; then the family, in the 
shape of the authorities, fuming at the mouth with rage; and 
after them came a crowd of inhabitants, headed by a soldier 
carrying your tunic, as a general’s tunic is borne before his 
coffin. 

Slowly the procession advanced, with measured tread. 
Suddenly, a great commotion! The police-dog had disap¬ 
peared into a house. The fugitive'must be there! Alas! it 
was an unfortunate cat that the dog brought out in its mouth, 
and from which it was only separated with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty. During two hours Fido promenaded thus through the 
village, searching in the most extraordinary places, in which 
you had certainly never set foot. Finally he sat down and 
meditated for a long time at the foot of the lighthouse; and 
then, thoroughly fed-up with the whole business, he was taken 
away and went to bed. 

I did the same, quite satisfied with the course of events. 




IN THE STEPS OF THE MASTER 

by 

H. V. MORTON 

one OF the curiosities of literature is the fact that H. V. 
Morton’s new book. In the Steps of the Master, should never have 
been written before. If ever there was a book that should 
interest everyone, it is this faithful account of a journey made 
to the Holy Land in search of every town and village associated 
with the Life and Ministry of Jesus Christ. 

The reader of the Gospels who has wondered what Bethlehem 
is like to-day, how Nazareth, or the Lake of Galilee, impresses a 
modern observer, or if such a place as Bethany still exists, will 
find his questions answered in this book. 

H. V. Morton goes right through Palestine, Syria, and Trans¬ 
jordan, observing those things still visible to-day which illustrate 
or illuminate the Life and Teaching of Christ. 

How many people know that Pontius Pilate appropriated 
the Temple Corban, or funds, in order to build an aqueduct to 
bring water to Jerusalem, a well-meant scandal that eventually 
led to his recall ? Still fewer can be aware that the ruins of this 
aqueduct are still visible along the Bethlehem-Jerusalem road. 
It is such little known and interesting facts that H. V. Morton 
has sought out on his journey. 

Although the sacred sites of Palestine have been the goal of 
countless pilgrims since pre-Crusading times until to-day, 
the average man and woman knows very little about them. 
H. V. Morton visits them all and describes them in a manner 
that will fascinate every reader, 

Crown 8 vo. Illustrated, 7 s. 6d. net. 
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DANGER ZONE: THE STORY OF 
THE QUEENSTOWN COMMAND 

by 

E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 

“ The best-known maritime writer of the day ”— field 

this is the thrilling story of the Naval Operations carried 
out in areas which a German Admiral described as “ the decisive 
U-boat theatres,” because these are “ the highways of the 
world’s traffic.” 

Whilst the general reader is familiar with what happened 
during the War in the Dover Straits and other localities, he 
has not previously been able to appreciate one of the grandest 
records in modern naval achievement. The Queenstown 
Command with its Sloop Flotillas, its Armed Trawlers, Drifters, 
M.L.’s, and so on, was famous for its development and per¬ 
fection of Q-ships (or, as the Germans named them. Trap-ships); 
and under Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly this miscellaneous fleet was 
responsible for the safety of shipping as it passed through the 
Western Approaches, through the Submarine Danger Zone. 

This volume is a definite contribution to naval history, and will 
remain for all time of the highest importance in regard to facts. 
It is also full of exciting sea-yarns, amusing anecdotes, and 
thrilling situations. 

The period covered is from 1914 to 1919, and includes not 
merely those memorable contests between ship and submarine, 
but also those between man and the forces of stark nature. 
The episodes are gripping, and for the first time the true inside 
story of the defeat of the Irish Rebellion by the British Navy 
is revealed. Here in these pages, too, will be found inter¬ 
woven the account of the co-operation of American destroyers 
with our naval forces in escorting valuable convoys and pre¬ 
venting the British Isles from being starved, and from being 
driven to accept an unfavourable peace. 

Large Demy 8 vo. Illustrated. i8j. net. 



AIRSHIPS IN PEACE AND WAR 

by 

CAPTAIN J. A. SINCLAIR 

(Late Executive Officer , Polegate Air Station) 

IT is an astonishing fact that the average Britisher’s knowledge 
of airships is composed largely of tragic mishaps. He knows 
little of the remarkable achievements of the airship abroad. 
The fact that other countries are leaving us behind in the building 
and operating of lighter-than-air craft does not greatly affect 
him because he is but vaguely aware of it. 

The Graf Zeppelin, for example, has proved that the airship 
can give that 99-9 per cent, of safety which the public demands. 
In five years the only insurance claim made against her was 
for £7—the repairing of a bullet-hole caused by a shot from 
a Communist in Russia while on her Arctic flight 1 

This is the other side of the picture with a vengeance. Captain 
Sinclair has dealt with this vitally important subject with com¬ 
mendable impartiality, and in a manner intelligible to the man in 
the street. He has not evaded the tragic examples, such as the 
ill-fated R38 and Riox. He has dealt with them all. 

Through his wide experience and knowledge of airship 
construction and operation he has been able to show why these 
and other tragedies occurred; and, more important still, how such 
disasters are being slowly but surely eliminated in other 
countries. What other countries have done, and are doing, 
Britain can do. That is the message of this book. 

The work opens with a survey of the days when men first 
attempted to fly in ships of the air, and traces the developments 
through the war years, and the struggle to fight against the 
German submarine menace and the Zeppelin raids by means of 
hastily-built airships—“ sea scouts.” This is followed by airship 
achievements in the post-war years, particularly in Germany and 
the United States, and the story of our own spasmodic efforts up 
to the time of the R101 disaster. 

Demy 8 vo. Illustrated. 12 s. Gd. net. 
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SIR BASIL 2AHAROFF—KING OF 
ARMS 

by 

ROBERT NEUMANN 

sir basil zaharoff has earned for himself the nickname of 
“ the Mystery Man of Europe,” and it is true that less is known 
about him than about any other man of equal international 
standing. The author of this authentic, documented, full-length 
biography has removed without violence or disrespect the veil— 
hitherto almost impenetrable—with which the facts of Sir Basil’s 
origins, career and activities have been surrounded. 

Astounding is the word which describes what the lifting of 
that veil reveals. Three separate birthplaces have been claimed 
as Zaharoff’s, so that his very beginning is shrouded in mystery. 
Zaharoff became the king of the armaments industry, attained a 
great social position, and received a knighthood for his services 
to this country. 

The liveliest fiction could not compete in variety of adventure 
and incident with this record of an astonishing career, and no 
dramatist could evolve a character more perfectly illustrative of 
the possibilities which our civilisation offers to men of relentless 
purpose and boundless ambition. Sir Basil Zaharoff is one of 
the outstanding figures of the past hundred years, about whom 
only the baldest facts have been known to the public. 

The publication of this biography is the sensation of the 
publishing year, for it fills a gap in the knowledge of every student 
of international affairs, and reveals for the first time the true and 
complete story of a man who has intrigued the curiosity of three 
generations. 

Large Demy 8 vo, Illustrated. i8r. net. 
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HEADS AND TALES 

by 

BETTY ROSS 

Heads and Tales by Betty Ross begins as Confessions of a 
Journalist in the art of interviewing. Suddenly the portraits 
of the Great come to life, and the narrative turns into a rollicking 
world tour, chasing celebrities through many lands. You 
follow them into their homes, their studies, even into the secret 
places of their hearts. You feel the glamour of the desert, see 
close-ups of movie stars, exchange views with scientists. You 
‘crash’ a private train, and lunch with a Prime Minister; you take 
tea with H. G. Wells; a second cup with Jacob Epstein. You 
may lunch with Sir Oliver Lodge, or America’s “ First Lady.” 
You are taught “ Horse-sense ” by Tom Walls, and learn from 
Royalty how to bring up children. Bernard Shaw tells you how 
to keep “that schoolgirl complexion”; Dr. Marie Stopes ex¬ 
plains “ what every girl should know ”; George Moore abandons 
literature to counsel young men in the art of handling women. 
You find out how to deal with a frigid wife from one of the 
world’s greatest psychologists; Elinor Glyn initiates you into 
the sweet mysteries of love. You search with eminent philoso¬ 
phers for worlds of to-morrow—and hear the Fout Marx 
Brothers on “ How to avoid virtue in rags.” 

Heads and Tales introduces you to a host of entertaining friends; it 
gives you the human reaction of a journalist acclaimed as “ Queen 
of Interviewers,” and a ringside seat at the absorbing conflict 
of ideas between men and women who make the world go round. 
It sounds too good to be true—but it is. The whole is an 
authentic and privileged record of the Great; well sprinkled with 
humour, garnished with anecdotes, seasoned with gusto and 
served with relish. 

Crown 8 vo. 7 s. Gel net. 
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SCOTS GUARD 

by 

WILFRID EWART 

Maj.-Gen. Lord Ruthven, C,B., C.M.G. (late Scots Guards), 
who read an early proof of this book, wrote of it as follows :— 
“ , . . I read every book on the War that I can get hold of, and 
I have now finished Scots Guard. There is nothing wrong with 
it from the military point of view, indeed I do not know if I 
have ever read anything about the war which interested me more 
deeply. 

“ The perfectly plain matter-of-fact way in which Ewart 
accepts all the horrors and beastliness is refreshing. No 
grousing, no complaints, just takes them as they come, all in the 
day’s work. 

“ His account of the advance of the battalion at Neuve 
Chapelle is, quite innocently and unconsciously, illuminating to 
a degree. The packed lines of men which the battalion went 
through tells the same old story of pushing more and more men 
up against an impregnable position with the sole result of more 
and more casualties. Spion Kop was a classic instance of this in 
South Africa, but we never seem to learn our lesson and did the 
same thing over and over again in the last war. Ewart, without 
meaning to, has given the whole show away in the most con¬ 
vincing fashion. 

“ The later chapters, on America and Mexico, too, are 
fascinating reading. . . 

Demj 8 vo. 9 s. net. 
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I, JAMES WHITTAKER 

by 

JAMES WHITTAKER 
With an Introduction by 
GILBERT FRANKAU 

this is the stark story of a life—yet all its grimness and horror 
cannot kill the constant beauty which comes when courage and 
suffering combine—even on the most sordid battle-ground. 

It is a story of adventure—adventure quite as exciting (and in 
many respects more dangerous) as any in the jungle; the jungle 
does not imperil the soul. 

In many ways it is a book of triumph The author, despite all 
the pain and misery he has known, the dirt, the greed, the cruelty, 
the lack of opportunity and constant ill-luck, rises again and 
again, swallows his defeat and renews his battle for the possession 
of knowledge. His love and pursuit of beauty—the education 
he has had, added to that he has given himself at such an 
appafiing cost—have given him an admirable facility for self- 
expression. 

This book is the truthful record of an amazing fight—and 
it stands, with a deep psychological value, as a personification 
of human pluck and superhuman endurance. 

It should bring us closer to our fellows—make us more 
sympathetic—more understanding—and more ready to hold out 
a helping hand. 

Above all, it should make us realise—even in the bitter after- 
math of war—that our own personal sorrows and sufferings 
have a counterpart pinned by poverty to a prison from which 
there is little chance of escape. 

This simple record, frankly written, grim in its simplicity, will 
have a sure appeal for all who have known sorrow and defeat. 

Crown 8 ms. js. 6 d. net. 
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A MODERN COLUMBUS 

by 

S. P. B. MATS 

this is A book by an Englishman who likes America, so rare 
and refreshing a departure from the conventional attitude that 
the Press of the United States commented on the fact thus 
“ S. P. B. Mais is a different sort of visitor. The unusual factor 
in his case is his liking for America and most things American.” 

Following upon the success of his Unknown Island tour round 
Great Britain which was listened to on the wireless by millions 
and afterwards read in book form by tens of thousands, Mais 
was sent out on a similar mission to America, and his impressions, 
given weekly over the radio to both continents, are here collected. 

In his company we make a complete circuit of the United 
States. We meet alligators in Florida, rattlesnakes in Arizona, 
Indians in New Mexico, and President Roosevelt in the White 
House. We see Niagara in the snow, the Great Canyon in a 
heat-wave, Chicago celebrating the Repeal of Prohibition, 
Katherine Hepburn rehearsing a film in Hollywood, and a 
praying mantis eating insects on the tallest sky-scraper in New 
York. 

Mr. Mais gives us a vivid cross-section of American life during 
a most exciting and intricate stage of her national development. 

Crown 8 vo. Illustrated. 7 s. 6 d. net. 
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ON THE RUN: ESCAPING TALES 

Collected and Edited by 
H. C. ARMSTRONG 

mr. Armstrong in his well-known book, Grey Wolf, wrote the 
biography of an adventurer, and he has now turned his attention, 
in this new book, to one of the most attractive forms of adventure 
with which the reading public can be diverted. 

The miracles of persistence, ingenuity, pluck and endurance 
performed by prisoners of war of all nationalities out of a passion 
for freedom at any price, make reading before which the liveliest 
fiction pales. 

The British are a race of adventurers and adventure-lovers, 
and this magnificent collection of escaping tales, every one of 
them true, must make a direct appeal. 

Demy Svo. Illustrated. 9r. net. 

A HOTTENTOT ADVENTURER 

by 

P. BRUCHHAUSEN 

This is something new—a friendly book on a native written 
by an Afrikander (who, like all his people, is no negrophile). 
It deals with the tremendous personality of a little Hottentot 
chief, Hendrik Witbooi, the bugbear of the early German 
colonial empire and yet a favourite with the German pioneers 
who went out to Africa in the generation of Cecil Rhodes. 

To those who have long been content to believe that the 
Zulu is the most civilized of South African natives, it will be 
a revelation to hear of the complex republican monarchies of 
the Hottentots, their treaties of non-aggression, of their use 
of a European language as the lingua franca and their familiarity 
with Christian theology. And what a picturesque crowd of 
hard-riding, straight-shooting and humorous little Huns the 
yellow fellows were ! 

Demy 8 no. Illustrated. 10 s. 6 d. net. 



TO PORTUGAL 

by 

DOUGLAS GOLDRING 

every year more and more people are visiting Portugal. Its 
natural beauties, its romantic history, its attractive and interesting 
natives, and its relative accessibility to travellers from the United 
Kingdom are matters of which English people have suddenly 
become aware. Travel literature about Portugal, how to get 
there and what to see, where to go, and what to do, is, however, 
very meagre and diffused. 

The style of this book is not that of the formal guide book. 
It is chatty, discursive, precisely informed, and engagingly read¬ 
able, In plan the book is comprehensive, and is designed to 
lure readers to those places where interest and beauty are to be 
found. The author’s purpose has been to collect between a 
single pair of covers all that a traveller to Portugal needs to 
know for his comfort on the trip, and everything worth knowing 
about every place worth visiting in that country. 

He has acquired his information at first-hand, having recently 
spent several months in Portugal writing this book. 

Demy 8 vo. Illustrated, izs. 6 d. net. 
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FORM IN LITERATURE 

by 

HAROLD WESTON 
With a Preface by 
JOHN DRINKWATER 

the author, outlines in this book the laws of Literary 
Technique. Hitherto the young author has had no authority to 
which he may turn when the problems of construction have 
presented themselves. He is here introduced to kEschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Dante, and Shakespeare, not only as great 
writers, but as great technicians, who all worked according to 
the same underlying principles. 

The student having been introduced to these great masters as 
“ authority for a dramatic technique ” is then shown the 
philosophical principle beneath each law. In this book Mr. 
Harold Weston shows us that literature, like music, painting and 
sculpture, has a definite technique. 

Beginning with a Line of Intention, the author builds up his 
diagram—his Unit of Dramatic Form—by means of a Line of 
Action with its Barriers and Reversals, its Tangent Story, its 
Ostensible and Real Denouements. The student is then guided 
along a Line of Theme to a point where Intention, Denouement 
and Theme collide, forming the Significance of the story. 

In these closely packed pages, the principles underlying all 
dramatic writing—the Short Story, the Novel, the Play, the Opera 
—are closely considered, With the last page, the student is in 
possession of the elementaty principles of Literary Technique. 
Demy 8 vo. ns, 6 d. net. 
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IN MY TIME SERIES 

New Volumes 


the popularity of the first six volumes of the “ In My Time ” 
Series proved that there is a genuine demand for these personal 
and authoritative surveys of the various aspects of the develop¬ 
ment and changes in life and affairs during the last few decades. 

The following list of new volumes and authors shows that 
the high standard of authority and capacity which distinguished 
the first volumes of the series is being fully maintained. 

MARRIAGE IN MY TIME 

DR. MARIE C. STOPES, D.Sc. 

LONDON IN MY TIME 

THOMAS BURKE 

ROYALTY IN MY TIME 

RALPH STRAUS 

EDUCATION IN MY TIME 

J. HOWARD WHITEHOUSE 

GERMANY IN MY TIME 

M. SEATON WAGNER 

BROADCASTING IN MY TIME 

SYDNEY A. MOSELEY 

SPORT IN MY TIME* 

LORD DORCHESTER 

Grown 8 vo. 6 s. net each. * Publication in 1935. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL POETS 


A new series of anthologies edited by 
JOHN GAWSWORTH ‘ 

(Member of the Royal Society of 'Literature') 


the first ten volumes, in active preparation, include:— 


Charterhouse 
Christ’s Hospital 
Eton 
Harrow 

Merchant Taylors’ 


Rugby 
St. Paul’s 
Shrewsbury 
Westminster. 
Winchester 


In the past three and a half centuries (that is to say, since 
Edmund Spenser went to Merchant Taylors’, Sir Philip Sidney 
to Shrewsbury, George Peele to Christ’s Hospital, and Ben 
Jonson to Westminster), the poets of the public schools have 
added considerably to the anthology of English Poetry. 

These volumes, containing the highest examples of each poet’s 
art, are the first attempt made to illustrate the golden heritage 
of inspiration of the sons of each school. 

Not only should these works prove irresistible to every 
“ Old Boy ” and his circle, but also to the poetry reading public 
who would follow the historical and poetic importance of the 
foundations of the learning of our race. 

Each beautifully produced book will contain over zoo pages 
of poetry. Living poets are represented in each volume, often 
with new poems. 

Crown 8 vo. 5J-. net per vol. A limited , numbered edition will also be 
published. 





G. K.’s 

A MISCELLANY OF THE FIRST 500 ISSUES 
OF G. K.’s WEEKLY 

With an Introduction by 
G. K. CHESTERTON 

on October, ii will appear the five-hundredth issue of G.K.’s 
Weekly , the famous review founded and edited by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. In its pages during the past nine years have 
appeared essays, short stories, poems and cartoons signed with 
such well-known names as Hilaire Belloc, Maurice Baring, 
Fr. Ronald A. Knox, Walter de la Mare, Low, Fr. Vincent 
McNabb, O. P., J.B. Morton, D, B. Wyndham-Lewis, Will Dyson, 
and Thomas Derrick. 

On the day of publication of the five-hundredth issue, this book 
will be published presenting a selection from the files of G.K.’s 
Weekly guaranteed to interest and entertain the reader. An 
introduction specially written for the volume will be contributed 
by Mr. Chesterton. 

Crown 8 vo. Illustrated. 7 s. 6 d. net. 





BRITISH MERCHANT SHIPS 

Edited by 

E. C. TALBOT BOOTH 

this unique volume gives complete details of all ships of the 
British Merchant Navy. It is illustrated in colour and black and 
white in such a manner as to make possible immediate recognition 
of ships at sea. Details and history of each shipping company 
are given, as well as house flags and funnels in colour, and 
illustrations of each individual ship. 

Demy 4 to Oblong. Illustrated. £1 is. net. 


ON THE BRIDGE 

by 

CAPTAIN J. A. G. TROUP, R.N. 

whilst hope runs high, doubt may loom large at the pros¬ 
pect of a first command, and here is a valuable guide to all who 
are faced with that great responsibility at sea, whether it be 
man-of-war, merchantman or private yacht. 

The author has had prolonged experience on the bridges of 
ships in home waters and abroad, and served as blaster of the 
Fleet and Captain of H.M. Navigation School. He discusses 
clearly and concisely many of the problems in navigation and 
handling ships which confront the Captain at sea and gives 
various examples of how, and how not, to navigate, both in clear 
weather and fog. 

If these pages are not altogether inadequate to their title and 
their purpose, it will be conceded how small a part "good 
luck ” plays on the bridge, how much inevitably depends upon 
acquired skill, constant foresight and unremitting care. 

Illustrated with 21 charts and diagrams. Demy 4 to. -js. 6 d. net. 

The proceeds of the sale of this book are being devoted to the Royal 
National Benevolent Society. 



IN THIS VALLEY 

by 

MICHAEL HOME 


The Evening Standard Book of the Month for July, 
selected by Mr. Howard Spring. 

the critics, acclaiming Michael Home’s God and the Rabbit 
as a great novel of the English countryside, prophesied that a 
considerable deal more would be heard of its author. Iti This 
Valley is the fulfilment of that prophecy. 

It gained the distinction of being Mr. Howard Spring’s 
selected Evening Standard Book of the Month for July. 

It is the story of Abner Webster, the Methodist farmer, and 
his son Harley. When a tyrannical whim made Squire Green 
drive the Websters from Heathley, Abner bargained with God 
that he should not be utterly driven out. For him the Brack- 
ford Valley became part of the Divine Purpose and the end of 
his pilgrimage. In that valley his son harboured the twin 
passions of worldly prosperity and revenge against Green. 
The divergent ways of father and son, the two women in the 
son’s life, the meeting of the roads and the final climax— 
the reader knows them for events that are chronicled and not 
the creation of an author’s mind, so surely are they unfolded 
in narration and emphasis. 

In This Valley has a canvas less broad and a background 
more real than its predecessor. In the character of Abner 
Webster its author has presented a man as lovable, as intensely 
human, and as spiritually vital as any in post-war fiction. The 
claim may sound far-fetched; the reader may find It a con¬ 
siderable under-statement. 

Large Crown 8 vo. 7 s. 6 d. net. 



THE ROAD LEADS ON 

by 

KNUT HAMSUN 

the genius of the author of Growth of the Soil , Hunger, and 
those other powerful novels which made the award of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature to Hamsun so well merited, has 
never shone more clearly than in this tremendous epic. The 
story grips you in its enchantment and does not loosen its hold 
until the last page has been turned. 

Here are the master hand and the master mind. The hero is 
apparently meant to be Gordon Tidemand, the young and strong 
son of Theodore, paa Bua, who carries on his tradition on sea 
and land, becomes a British Consul and thrives in his one-horse 
town on the love of the delicious Fru Juliet and his children. 
But then there is also his adorable mother, Theodore’s widow, 
that most exquisite, roguish imp of mischief and stealer of hearts 
for whom age knows no terrors; there is also her life-long 
lover, the Gypsy Alexander, to whom she gives the go-by with 
such cunning and airy nonchalance—though she provokes 
him into stabbing her first. There is the druggist Holm who 
carries her off to her marriage bed in the face of her unsuspecting 
son. And then, above them all, is the really central figure, 
the man-of-all-work August, alias Altmulig, hero of a preceding 
novel, unforgettable. And Aase, the vigorous soothsayer, 
who, with one punch, sends the doctor’s eye Hying from its 
socket—the doctor who has so charming a wife. ... It goes 
on, an endless gallery of perfectly achieved portraits. 

There is, moreover, such a vein of rich and burbling humour 
running through all the length and breadth of this mighty 
human document that to read it becomes sheer delight. 

The Road Leads On reads like Knut Hamsun’s Swan-song. 
He will live to write other books perhaps, but he will never 
write anything finer than this majestic work. 

Large Crown 8 uo. tor. net. 
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LIFT UP THE GLORY 

by 

CLARE MEREDITH 

this new novel by the author of This Bright Summer 
confirms the promise which that powerful story held. Again 
the author deals with a hill village community in Vermont, 
dominated by the figure and personality of Issachar, father 
of Luke, Peter, and David, whom he has trained piously 
to live under the dominion of fear. Issachar tries to order 
and direct their lives in all phases. The disturbing influence is 
Leah Sharpe, alien to the vicinity and very beautiful, who refuses 
to marry Luke, the son Issachar has chosen for her. Luke’s 
brother, David, loves Leah, but, knowing her reserved for the 
elder brother, takes Hester Welch, and the consequences of their 
unwise love soon become obvious. Peter, a mixture of Samson 
and Adonis, also loves the exotic Leah from a distance, but his 
life is broken by the reaction of Issachar to the arrival of Mary, 
a girl whom Peter has protected and befriended. Issachar, 
suspicious and believing Mary to be in trouble, calls her foul 
names; and Peter attacks his father, nearly killing him. He 
himself is made mad by a blow on the head, and becomes the 
terror of the village. Only David is able to manage him, but 
even he flees when Hester dies after bearing a still-born 
child. Leah is in love with Peter, and, defying the village 
tongues, lives with him, Floods come to engulf the village, 
and Peter, with the miraculous strength of the insane, supports 
the bridge until all except his father have passed over. Then 
his strength fails; his father leaps to save him, and is himself 
killed, Peter is restored to sanity by the shock, and the story 
ends with him comforted in,the arms of the lovely Leah, 

Lift Up the Glory has the same power and beauty that made 
This Bright Summer one of the outstanding novels of 1933. It is 
a novel which will Live in the memory of all who read it. 

Crown 8 vo, js. (,d. net. 
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DOCTOR SYN RETURNS 

by 

RUSSELL THORNDIKE 

many thousands of readers regard Doctor Syn as the proto¬ 
type of “ the Smuggling Parson/’ and they will doubtless 
welcome the opportunity of reading his further adventures. 

In this new novel, Doctor Syn Returns, the author takes ns once 
more to the Romney Marshes in the so-called “ good old days 
of smuggling.” 

From the first crackle of thunder in chapter one, the reader 
is plunged into eeriness, horror, and excitement. 

The sole survivor of a burning brig, Doctor Syn is wrecked 
in Dymchurch Bay. Narrowly escaping murder before his 
clothes are dry, he ingeniously establishes himself as Vicar of 
Dymchurch. In this outwardly peaceful fishing village he 
might well have succeeded in not only obliterating his past 
as a High Sea Pirate and Terror of the American Coasts, but 
in settling down to a respectable retirement. But Fate, un¬ 
willing that Syn’s genius should confine itself wholly to parochial 
duties, brings Mipps to his door. This old pirate has discovered 
Syn’s hiding place and also wishes to obliterate a past. So 
they settle down, the one as Vicar, the other as Sexton and 
Undertaker. 

More careless than his master, Mipps becomes involved with 
the smugglers, and at last he and the pick of the parish are 
captured red-handed by a regiment of Dragoons. It is then 
that the Doctor decides to take a hand, and though still 
occupying the pulpit and honourably winning the love of the 
Squire’s beautiful daughter, his Hyde-like self rides the Marshes 
at night at the head of his Demon Riders. 

A story of love, intrigue, and adventure in a jolly setting of 
kegs, luggers, and pack ponies. A book for unsqueamisb 
boys of all ages. 

Crown Zvo, 7 s. 6 d. net, 
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BANQUET FOR FURIES 

by 

HAROLD WESTON 

in the rugged Island where this story is set, a drama of con¬ 
flicting passions is generated—a drama of a woman’s will, 
thwarting and thwarted, until its final disruption by its own 
unleashed passions. In Mr. W'eston’s latest book are merged 
almost every kind of story-telling; the story of adventure, the 
love story, the detective story, the psychological story, the 
story of thwarted passion. The author’s sweeping style reminds 
us of the great novelists of the last century, who told a story 
for the story’s sake. But beneath the surge of Banquet for 
Furies we are conscious of a Something hovering over the 
waves that thunder against the Island, above the gales that tear 
at the granite faces of the mountains, a Hidden Force as 
mysterious as a spectre in a ghost story, which directs the 
actions of the characters, leading them on to their victories—and 
their doom. Romantic in its conception, this novel is realistic 
in its presentation. The terror aroused by Marie Orr’s descent 
into madness is heightened by a sense of the futility of human 
desires, when they are in conflict with the elemental forces of 
Wind, of Sea, and of Sky. 

Large Crown 8 m. 8r. 6 d. net. 
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COME IN AT THE DOOR 

b 7 

WILLIAM MARCH 

the delta of the Mississippi is the scene laid for this beautiful 
book. In simple language, with the greatest economy of words, 
William March gives us a picture of that land which is unfor¬ 
gettable. Here there is Chester, a lonely unloved boy, smothered 
in the negro superstition and jealousy of Mitty, his black nurse. 
Here also is Chester’s friend, Baptiste, who is a poor half-caste, 
an outcast from both black and white races. Baptiste knows 
French and tells Chester marvellous tales of far-off lands; to 
him Baptiste is almost a God. 

Mitty, fearing to lose her hold on Chester, casts a death spell 
on Bapdste, who clubs a dwarf and is hanged. Chester is 
forced to watch his friend hanging, to see the clawing of yellow 
hands on empty air and the monotonous jerky swaying of an 
agonised body, and from that moment the thread of life snaps 
and he cannot reknot it. Memory eludes him and so we watch 
him going through life, endeavouring to bridge the gap in life. 
It dominates his every action and superimposes itself on his 
every thought. 

This book has an international appeal. It deals with the con¬ 
flict between the white and the black races, which is one that 
occurs the world over, and it has an immense power which pulls 
the reader on and remains to haunt him when the book is closed. 

The style—as must be expected from the author of Company K 
—is vivid, and the book is rich in qualities which assure it a 
prominent place in the most exclusive shelves of modern fiction. 

Crown 8 vo, -js. Gd. net. 
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A MAKE-AND-MEND 

by 

“ BARTIMEUS ” 

for twenty years “ Bartimeus ” has been the faithful 
portrayer of the Navy in war and in peace. The stories in this 
volume are probably the best that have ever been written about 
the British Navy in peace. The reader of A Make-and-Mmd 
feels that he has been admitted into lasting friendships with 
men of all degrees. From Commanders-in-Chief to cooks, the 
men that “ Bartimeus ” draws are in no way idealised, but they 
are of a type that leaves the reader wishing that the world held 
more of them. There is no striving after effect, but the author 
achieves it, perhaps unconsciously, drawing from us affection 
for the men he writes about, and reassurance in the great Service 
to which they belong. Behind ail the action is the sea, and it 
is not merely “ noises off ” : it is the real sea. 

Crown ivo. 7 s. 6 d. net. 


TALES TOLD 

by 

HANNEN SWAFTER 

this rs Mr. Swaffer’s first book of fiction. In it he has used 
his outstanding literary gifts to further one of the main purposes 
of his life—to persuade his fellow men and women that 
individuality persists after death. These tales have a sense of 
uncanny reality which stamp them as important contributions 
to modern psychic research and knowledge. They are as 
readable as thrillers, yet they convey to the reader a new under¬ 
standing of the great problem of personal immortality. 

Crown ivo. jj\ net. 
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THE STAR-MAKER 

by 

CHRISTINE JOPE-SLADE 

an amusing story of a film colony—the jealousies, tempera¬ 
ments, tantrums, the cavalcade of hectic emotions that inevitably 
accompanies the production of a big film; an amusing close-up 
of the temperamental star of foreign origin, and her entourage; 
a cateful and sympathetic study of the real puppet-masters, the 
people who do not come into the limelight, such as the woman 
who “ sculpts ” and adapts the film star to her part, mentally, 
physically, and emotionally. A quiet analysis of two real, 
everyday love stories which thread through the tinsel of the 
other lives. 

We are accustomed to the glamorous phosphorescence of the 
film star as it shows itself in our “ dailies,” our magazines, and 
the vast army of papers that cater for the film fan. Here is that 
glamour kindly, but shrewdly, dissected. 

Miss Jope-Slade’s knowledge of film-land and its people was 
revealed in It happened in Paris and 'Britannia of Billingsgate. In 
this new novel that knowledge is used to the full. 

Crown 8 vo. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

EIOUSE OF DARK SECRETS 

by 

GERTRUDE M. ALLEN 

crime, intrigue, mystery, and thrills in the peaceful setting of 
a fine old Surrey mansion, the House of Dark Secrets. Miss 
Alien fulfils the promise of Nightshade, her first novel, in this 
story of an evil and clever criminal and his company of satellites. 

Crown 8 vo. js. 6 d. net. 
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GEORGE SAHIB 

by 

ROLAND WILD 

george mayer, the hero of the author’s previous novel. 
You Have Been Warned, once more goes travelling with Patricia 
and Ralph Wade in their ancient motor-car. This time their 
rapid progress through Andorra and Spain is not complicated 
by any Ruritanian plots, and George is able to secure that peace 
that he needs for the development of his chip shots. 

But the outcome of their European holiday is a trip to India, 
where they survey the varied kaleidoscope of English life in an 
Indian State, in a military station, and on the North-West 
Frontier, George becomes a Sahib, but not a very serious one. 
Crown Svo. js, 6 d. net. 


THE WIDE HOUSE 

by 

S. C. H. BOOTH 

The Wide House is a first novel which is a work of definite 
achievement. 

It is the story of Littlefield, M.D., the surgeon-maker, stumping 
throughhis hospital to the cry of humanity, shaping the brilliance 
of the young and sympathetic Stephen, his adopted son, with the 
hammer of hard work and cynicism, steering the boy’s sensi¬ 
tive genius through the reality of hospital wards and operating 
theatres; of Stephen, brilliant in spite of himself, soaking himself 
in Littlefield’s power and glory, straining to the earth through 
Littlefield’s slum clinic; of Penn, who warms Littlefield’s 
house and cools his tantrums, and of Susan, and of their loves; 
and of Bridget, of the cock-eyed hat. 

Crown 8 vo. -js. 6 d. net. 
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TROUBLE ON THE FRONTIER 

by 

DOUGLAS CHRISTIE 

trouble on the North-West Frontier of India Is quite a 
usual thing. Everyone expects it to happen. But in this new 
novel by the author of The Striking Force, the unusual and the 
unexpected happens. It is an unusual thing for a girl’s spon¬ 
taneous laughter to start a border conflagration. It is definitely 
unusual for a border chief to kidnap his political chief, three 
white women and a member of parliament and hold them as 
hostages; and for a white girl, straight from home, to undergo 
the experience of being held to ransom by hillmen, and bombed 
by machines of the R.A.F. 1 

This novel is an almost photographic picture of modern 
India as seen by the eyes of a girl who went there “ just for a 
lark.” 

Crown 8 no. ~js. 6 d. net. 

SEND DANGER 

by 

MORRIS SUTHERLAND 

this new novel by the author of The Hunting Ground fulfils 
the prediction that in Morris Sutherland we have a new writer 
of fine romantic stories. 

The reader is taken into the wild realities of the years when 
the Russian “ Whites ” were still uncrushed by the Reds; and 
out of the final phases of that struggle come thrills, adventure, 
romance, and tragedy. 

Send Danger has that quality of fine story-telling which keeps 
one reading with a touch of breathlessness, and leaves one 
satisfied with the sensation of having been taken on a thrilling 
excursion which contained no dull moments. 

Crown 8 vo. jj. 6 d. net. 
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MURDER ON THE MOORS 

by 

COLIN CAMPBELL 

Again the lochs and heather moors and tall hills of the 
West Highlands are the background for a murder mystery which 
is something more than an ordinary thriller. 

Because Mick McLean was tired of cities and wanted to write 
he dropped by chance into Glenore and saved an old man from 
a nasty motor accident. And following on that he became a 
member of the Dunore house-party. And that not only led 
him into love with Fiona McRae but straight to the queer, almost 
inexplicable “ accident ” in which a head stalker had his head 
blown to bits in the middle of a grouse-shooting party. And 
from that he went on to another queer accident in which he and 
Fiona and two others nearly lost their lives but didn’t. 

Lastly, from a descriptive place-story the book passes to 
sheer tragedy. 

Who did away with Donald Beattie the roadman ? And 
why ? Had it anything to do with the death of the head stalker ? 
How ? Who hid his body in Loch Lair ? And why was not 
John Monk arrested for the crime after he had fought with the 
man ? And lastly, when Sir Robert McRae was slain brutally, 
and the weapon bore the fingerprints of John Monk, why did 
Larry Neal see fit to hold an inquiry before the police arrived 
on the scene ? 

Only Dr. Larry Neal knew the real murderer. And that 
was by chance. 

Into the story are woven descriptions of the loveliest bit of 
Scotland, and of the unconventional love of Michael McLean 
and Fiona McRae. 

Murder on the Moors is an exciting and satisfying successor to 
the author’s previous novel Murder Up the Glen. 

Crown 8 vo, -js . 6 d. net. 



FIFTY-FIFTY 

by 

AXEL BRACEY 

this story is primarily one of race-courses and race gangs, 
but it is also a study of the friendship which in its perfect form 
is only possible between young people. Its theme is that courage 
and friendship are the only two things that really matter. 

Mrs. Lawley is an American who, in order to provide for her 
son, runs a night club in New York in conjunction with her 
brother’s booze racket, but when he is shot by a rival racketeer 
she comes to London and opens up there. 

Detective Sergeant Tietjens is paid by her for “protection,” 
and is greatly attracted to her by her courage and determination. 

Her schoolboy son, John Lawley, becomes involved in 
some trouble with bookmakers and a race gang, and is expelled 
in consequence. Then we follow his career, which becomes 
more and more bound up with a gang and, after many exciting 
moments, ends with his killing a man. Tietjens makes desperate 
efforts to extricate him which place him in an awkward situation. 

This is a thralling story. Parts of it describe gangs whose 
existence in England seems incredible, but is sometimes hinted 
at in newspaper reports. Mr, Axel Bracey proved in School 
for Scoundrels that he has profound knowledge of the under¬ 
world, and this knowledge is used to even greater advantage 
in this new novel. 

Crown 8 vo. 7 s. (id, net. 
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JOHN LILLIBUD 

by 

F. G. HURRELL 

John Lil/ibt/d is the second novel we have had from Mr. Hurrell. 
In it he fully maintains and fulfils the promise he showed in 
Married Men. 

The book deals with a case of dual personality, but, unlike 
Dt. Jekyll, the hero remains fully conscious of his change of 
identity. Despite this fact a powerful rivalry grows up between 
John, the successful business man, and Richard, the poor but 
brilliant—and eventually successful—author. It is interesting 
from a psychological point of view to follow the growing 
hostility and the increasing tension between the doubles, which 
reaches an amazingly effective climax. 

Richard, the author, effects his change of appearance through 
the fabrication of a nose which entirely changes the character of 
his face. He becomes, much to his own astonishment and 
against his will, the leader of a powerful Secret Society composed 
of deaf mutes with a communistic aim. 

John, the business man, murders his partner and Richard 
attempts to get him convicted and is rewarded by being killed 
himself by John’s wife 1 A veritable tangle, interestingly 
treated. 

Crown 800, js. (id. net. 
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FANFARONADE 

by 

IVO PAKENHAM 

in Fanfaronade Mr. Ivo Pakeaham has written a first novel 
which is almost startlingly different. Not content with this, he 
has also succeeded in combining an amazingly intimate know¬ 
ledge of medieval history with a rare ability to clothe its dry 
bones in a richly-woven mantle of romance. 

The chief thread of the tale is a mystical throwback which 
links our days with those of the fifteenth century. The hero 
himself is unconscious of his metamorphosis, for it is only at 
the last that he is vouchsafed the vision of his past —which is 
the. future to all those around him. This intriguing standpoint 
should be welcomed by the large public which is interested in 
such problems. 

The author has painted for us a magnificent picture with a 
wealth of colour which should entrance even the non-historical 
reader. On his canvas courtiers, priests and lovers, banquets, 
tournaments and pageantry glow against a dark background of 
treachery and witchcraft, politics and war. The dramatic interest 
of the plot is so great that unless the reader simply cannot bear 
the suspense and looks at the end, it will keep him anxious for 
“ what is coming next ” until the last page is turned. 

There is about Mr. Pakenham’s writing a beauty and fineness 
that mark him out as being destined for big things. 

Crown ivo. ~js. 6d. net. 





THE CARDINAL’S CUFF-LINKS 

by 

JOHN MASKE 

in his latest novel John. Maske takes us to Italy. The story 
deals with the theft of the notorious Cardinal Gasconi’s ring 
and the twin sapphire which, with the ring, had once formed 
part of a pair of priceless sleeve buttons. 

The Needle comes to Italy in search of the two stones, and 
Clarence E. Hemingway (the American artist) and Jeremy Flack, 
both of whom figured so prominently in The Cherbourg Mystery, 
becoming entangled in the mystery, again pursue him. 

Is the notorious Doctor Adolphe Aiguille caught at last? 
And if so, by what means ? For the long train journey, or an 
evening by the fireside, we can thoroughly recommend this 
latest novel from John Maske’s pen. 

Crown Svo, 7r. Gd. net. 

EDGE OF EDEN 

by 

PAUL KERRIS 

judah not is a young Cornish farmer with a remarkable 
influence on animals. He is a nature mystic and also a healer, 
as his father was before him. He cures both men and beasts 
and also brings back to life a drowned man. These miracles 
make him famous in the Duchy and eventually decide him to 
go to London where so many sick need cure. The story shows 
his life in the country and his experiences in London among 
cranks and charlatans. He has tremendous success, even if he 
never actually finds his earthly Paradise. 

No outline can convey the power and beauty of this first 
novel. The author can draw character like a master, and 
his narrative gift is inspired. 

Crown tvo. js. Gd, net. 
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THE WHITE DRAGON 

by 

LOGI SOUTHBY 


most legendary dragons breathe fire, but the White Dragon of 
this original story was distinctive; it killed its victims by free zin g 
them with its breath. Surrilant, whose people it plagued, was a 
land in which beauty was worshipped, and its prince was named 
Aiding. 

Aiding was due to be crowned king at sixteen, but he decided 
to destroy the dragon first. The book contains the narrative of 
his adventures, of his meeting with the princess Pyrrha, whom he 
loved, and of the killing of the dragon. 

It is delightfully written, with passages that have an almost 
classic flavour, and with a lucidity that is admirabie for child 
readers of from eight to fourteen years, and for reading to their 
younger brothers and sisters. 

The entrancing story is illustrated in a manner that is worthy 
of the high quality of the writing. 

The author has herself drawn ten full-page coloured illus¬ 
trations—almost startling in their originality of conception and 
effectiveness of execution—and eighteen equally arresting 
chapter-headings and tail-pieces. Ail these illustrations are 
specially produced by the Jean Berte watercolour process. 

In letterpress, illustrations and quality of production, The 
White Dragon is a book of distinction and delight. 

Demy 4 to. Illustrated and containing an extra set of colour plates for 
framing. £1 is. net 
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THE TAIL TALE 

by 

A. L. GIBSON 

Illustrated by H. R. Millar 

original, fascinating, clever— a work of outstanding 
charm, full of nonsense which deliciously resembles sense, 
of irrelevant and irresponsible fun which carries a wild conviction. 

Pauline, the heroine, is a modern child, with a modern 
child’s subconscious memories to mingle with her dreams. 
The author is one of those fortunate beings who can enter fully 
into the child-mind, and he has the rare gift of transferring a 
riot of fancy to paper. His text, combined with Mr. H. R. 
Millar’s beautiful illustrations, will be acclaimed with delight 
in many homes. 

Crown 8 vo. Illustrated, jr. net. 

WOOLLY BEAR 

by 

SHIRLEY COOKE 

Illustrated by lan Hassall 

woolly bear is a naughty little bear. Brian Boru is His 
great friend, the good-natured butt of their exploits together. 
Woolly Bear is his own hero and nothing daunts him, and he 
is often in trouble as a result of his wonderful ideas—usually so 
much better in theory than in practice. He suffers from the 
belief that he is good at everything, but if he sneaks his 
aunt’s car, he wrecks it; if he goes fishing, he falls into the 
pond; and generally whatever he attempts is great fun, but 
ends in small disasters. He is engagingly mischievous, and his 
adventures with Brian Boru are the small epics of two such 
children. Every child, and most parents, will love this book. 
Crown 8 vo. Illustrated. 31. 6 d. net. 
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